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PREFACE 


The seventh series of two days’ inter-university seminars 
was held at our Centre of Advanced Study in February, 1971, 
on (1) Religious Life in Ancient India, and (2) Early Indian 
Political and Administrative Systems. The proceedings of the 
first day’s seminar on Religious Life, together with the papers 
presented on the occasion, are now placed in the hands of the 
students of ancient Indian history. 

The proceedings have been drawn up, as usual, on the 
notes submitted by the Reporters. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee and 
Sri R. K. Billorey have rendered me some help in the work of 
editing them. The papers, edited without changing the authors’ 
ideas, have been roughly arranged on a chronological basis. 

The index of this volume has been prepared by Dr. Sm. 
J. Maitra. 


‘Centre of Advanced Study, Dept. of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, D. C. SIRCAR 
Calcutta University, 51/2, Hazra Road, Director 
Calcutta-19. 29th January, 1972. 
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First Day 
25th February, 1971. 
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University. 
PROF. D.C. SIRCAR, Calcutta University. 
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Morning Session 


The Seminar started at 10 A.M. when Prof. D. C. Sircar 
extended welcome to all the scholars assembled, especially to 
the representatives of universities other than Calcutta. He 
referred to the abnormal situation in the city, which dis- 
couraged scholars from other parts of the country to attend 
the seminars and particularly thanked the representatives of 
the Delhi and Nagpur universities. He also requested the 
representatives of other universities to forgive any lapses on 
the part of the organisers of the seminars. 

Prof. Sircar then requested Sm. S. Sengupta to read her 
paper entitled ‘Buddhist Pavāraņā and its Observance in 
Japan’. Sm. Sengupta tried to show how this ceremony has 
been modified in Japan where it has been mixed up with the 
old ancestor-worship of Shintoism. 

In reply to a question of Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, Sm. 
Sengupta mentioned the Avalambana Sūtra which speaks of 
the ceremony. Toaquery of Dr. O. P. Verma, she replied 
that Pavāraņā was observed by the Buddhists after the rains 
and one of the features of the ceremony was a feast given to the 
monks. Prof. Sircar was inquisitive about the meaning of the 
word Pavāraņā. Sm. Sengupta thought that it may have been 
so called because the monks changed robes (pāvāra) during the 
ceremony after vassā-vāsa.* On the question of the start of 
vassa-vasa on the day following the full moon of Asādha or 
Sravana, Prof. Sircar observed that India is a vast country so 
that the vassā (rainy season) of four months may not have 
commenced at the same time in different places. 

Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya then read his paper on ‘The Role 
of Atheism in India’ in which he tried to show the predominant 
position of the atheistic philosophy among the philosophies of 
India. He also expressed the view that most of the major 





«(The word may be related to Pali pavāreti meaning ‘to give a person 
his choice, to invite, to offer'.—Ed.] 
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philosophical schools of India were in some way or other 
affected by the teachings of Cārvāka. Sri R. K. Bhattacharya 
referred to an article published in the Bengali periodical 
Višvavāņi in which similar views have been put forward. 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee pointed out that all the six major philo- 
sophical schools of India accept the Veda as the supreme autho- 
rity and that they cannot be connected with the Lokāyata 
school of thought. Prof. Sircar considered Dr. Bhattacharya's 
Opinion as an unwarranted exaggeration of the importance 
of atheism and asked him if he regarded the philosophy of 
the Vaispava schools as atheistic in nature. Dr. Chatterjee 
remarked that the Vaisņava philosophy is based on the 
Upanisads and the Gita and has little to do with the nāstika 
doctrine. Dr. Bhattacharya thought that all the Upanisads do 
not believe in the existence of God. Dr. O. P. Verma was 
not convinced with Dr. Bhattacharya's arguments and regarded 
his views as conflicting. Dr. S. K. Mitra, Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay and Sri B. P. Mishra were also inclined to disagree 
with Dr. Bhattacharya. 

Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay read his note on Gajalaksmi on 
early Indian coins, in which he commented on the statement 
of Dr. Sm. B. Lahiri that the Gajalaksmi device does not 
appear on Indian coins after the first century A. D. In this 
connection, Dr. Bandyopadhyay referred to the gold coins of 
SaSanka and Jaya and also to some Šātavāhana coins on all 
of which the figure of Gajalaksmi appears. Sri A. K. Chakra- 
varti and Dr, S. K. Mitra expressed the opinion that Dr. 
Bandyopadhyay's note had little to do with the day's seminar 
which was on religious life. Prof. Sircar, however, felt that 
the appearance of the deity called Gajalaksmi on early Indian 
coins has some relevance to the subject of the seminar. He 
also observed that the popularity of Gajalaksmi is indicated 
by her appearance not only on some coins, but also on a large 
number of clay seals of the Gupta age and also on the seals 
attached to copper-plate grants of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods. Dr. A. N. Lahiri observed that Sa$ünka's coins 
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bearing Gajalaksmi have not yet been published. Dr. Sm. 
B. Lahiri thanked Dr. Bandyopadhyay for drawing her atten- 
tion to the coins bearing the Gajalaksmi figure and belonging 
to dates later than the first century A. D. 

Dr. B. Chatterjee read his paper entitled ‘Some Aspects of 
Religious Beliefs and Practices in Ancient India’ in which he 
discussed Indian ideas about heaven, hell, vice, virtue, ahimsā, 
etc. He also quoted from Sanskrit works to show the nature 
of ancient Indian religion and referred to the part played by 
the Bhakti cult. Sri B. P. Mishra felt that Dr. Chatterjee 
should have referred to various Vedic beliefs and practices in 
his paper, while Dr. D. K. Ganguly pointed out that Dr. 
Chatterjee had failed to maintain a chronological order in his 
discussion. Prof. Sircar observed that Dr. Chatterjee discussed a 
vast subject in a short note and could not therefore do proper 
justice to it. He further pointed out that discussions on the 
various aspects of ancient Indian beliefs and practices are 
bound to be more or less theoretical as conflicting statements 
on particular topics are found in ancient and mediaeval works. 
He pointed out how the Indian householders supported the 
monks belonging to various religious orders. 

Dr. Sm. K. Saha then read a paper on ‘Buddhist Ceremonies’ 
in which she discussed such important ceremonies as Pabbajjà, 
Uposatha, Vassāvāsa and Pavāraņā. Prof. Sircar observed that 
Dr. Sm. Saha deals only with certain ceremonies of the Pali 
Canon and that a more suitable title of her note would have 
been ‘Some Early Buddhist Ceremonies’. Dr. D. R. Das said 
that popular Buddhist rites should also have been included in 
the paper. Sm. S. Sengupta pointed out that the Uposatha 
was observed even during the Buddha’s life time. She referred 
to the Pātimokkha rules and reguested Dr. Sm. Saha to make 
a comparative study of the Brāhmaņical and Buddhist cere- 
monies. Sri B. P. Mishra pointed out that Darša and Paurna- 
māsa, referred to by Dr. Sm. Saha, were Vedic sacrifices. Sm. 
Sengupta said that most of the Buddhist ceremonies were 


adopted from the Brāhmaņical Hindus. 
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Sri R. K. Bhattacharya next read his note entitled *Oppo- 
sition to Rituals in the Rgveda' in which he said that a section 
of the Rgvedic Aryans had atheistic leanings and raised their 
voice against Vedic rituals most of which were costly and ela- 
borate affairs. He did not agree with those who believe that 
only the Nonaryans were opposed to the Vedic practices. Dr. 
S. K. Mitra complained that Sri Bhattacharya did not make it 
clear whether the Dasyus and Dāsas mentioned in the Rgveda 
were opposed to the Aryans or the Vedic rituals. Sri Bhattacharya 
replied that they were opposed to both the Aryans and Non- 
aryans. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that Sri Bhattacharya 
did not notice the different meanings of the term asura as 
found in the Rgveda, Prof. Sircar was doubtful whether a 
section of the Aryans had become opposed to Aryans or Vedic 
rituals at such an early date. Dr. D. K. Ganguly and Sri B. P. 
Mishra also took part in the discussion on Sri Bhattacharya’s 
paper, Sri Mishra referring to the two meanings of asura, viz. 
asu-ra and a-sura. 

Dr. Sm. J. Maitra next read her paper on Mārtaņda-Bhai- 
rava, in which she discussed the composite conception of the 
gods Mārtaņda (i.e. Sürya) and Bhairava (i.e. Rudra-Siva). 
Prof. Sircar pointed out that the Linga called Mihire$vara, as 
referred to by Dr. Sm. Maitra, was not a composite image of 
Mihira (Sun) and Ivara (Siva), but was named after the queen 
Mihiralaksmi who founded the image. He further referred to 
the Tripurusa image in which sometimes Sūrya-Visņu is com- 
bined with Siva and Brahman. Sm. B. Chatterjee thought that 
the paper was not suited to the seminar. Prot. Sircar, however, 
did not agree with the view. Dr. D. R. Das then referred to 
some composite images discussed by Sankalia, J. N. Banerjea 
and others. Sri B. P. Mishra was of the opinion that Agni and 
the Sun are identical in the Vedic texts as Agni is the form of 
the Sun on the earth while the Sun is the form of Agni in the 
heaven. Prof. Sircar observed that, in the mediaeval period, 
Sūrya and Šiva were not identified and their combination is also 
rather rare. Sri Mishra said that the Adityahrdaya in the 


a 
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Ramayana, VI, identifies Sarya with most of the gods; but Prof. 
Sircar did not attach any importance to theoretical identifica- 
tions as noticed in the šatanāma-sahasranāma lists. 

The Morning Session ended at 1-00 P.M. 


Afternoon Session 


After lunch the Afternoon Session started at 2-30 P.M. 
when Sm. S. Sengupta was invited by Prof. Sircar to read her 
second paper entitled ‘Magic and Miracles in Buddhism’. She 
pointed out how, like the Brahmanas, the Buddhist monks also 
believed in the efficacy of magical practices and how early 
Buddhist literature represents the Buddha as condemning magi- 
cal practices and also as performing miracles. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya referred to the Buddhacarita in 
which the Buddha is depicted as performing miraculous deeds. 
Sm. Sengupta said that there is some contradiction in Buddhist 
texts regarding the Buddha's attitude towards magic and mira- 
cles as already pointed out by her. Prof. Sircar observed that, 
as a great rationalist, the Buddha could hardly have been a 
believer in miracles; but miraculous deeds are attributed to 
great personalities like the Buddha im the course of time as 
legends begin to develop around their names. Thus, even 
though the Buddha did not say anything on God, he himself 
later came to be worshipped by the people as God and the 
Hindus adopted him as one of the ten incarnations of their 
great god Visnu. Prof. Sircar pointed out that, viewed at 
from this angle, even the earliest works of Canonical literature 
attributing miracles to the Buddha must be assigned to a later 
date when the Buddha saga had already developed. Dr. Verma 
also agreed with the view. Sm. Sengupta drew attention to 
early Indian sculptures representing the Buddha’s miracles. 
In the course of the discussion, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee opined 

that the Pali Canon is older than the Ašokan inscriptions. Prof. 
Sircar did fot agree with this view. 
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Sri B. P. Mishra then read his paper entitled “The Impor- 
tance of Sàmans in the Parcaviméa Brahmana’ in which he 
tried to show that, unlike the other Vedic texts, the Paūīcavimša 
Brahmana, attaches great importance to the Sāmans which are 
believed to be superior even to Indra or Prajapati. And the 
reason, according to him, is that the said Brahmana belonged to 
the Sāmaveda which emphasises the singing of mantras. Sri 
R. K. Bhattacharya quoted the Manusmrti to show that the 
Sāmaveda occupied a secondary position. Sri Mishra replied 
that the importance of the Sāmans is recognised even in the 
Rgveda. Prof. Sircar referred to the Gita which regards the 
Sāmaveda as the foremost of the Vedas. There was some discus- 
sion on the meaning of the word saman and the purpose for 
which they were sung. Sri R. P. Majumdar thought that the 
meaning of the word cannot be satisfactorily determined. 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee read his paper entitled ‘Religious 
Festivals in. Ancient India" in which he discussed the various 
religious festivals mentioned in the Vedic, epic, Buddhist and 
Classical Sanskrit texts. In reply to a question from Sri B. P. 
Mishra, Dr. Chatterjee said that Pitrmedha is a sort of sacrifice 
and not a festival. Sri Mishra then observed that Indramaha, 
mentioned by Dr. Chatterjee, was not originally a festival as 
maha means yajfa, i.e. sacrifice. Sri R. K. Bhattacharya 
regarded both Jndramaha and Pitrmedha as festivals. Prof. 
Sircar felt that the subject was vast and one can hardly do 
justice to such a subject in a few pages. He further drew atten- 
tion to the various kinds of mangalas or popular rites men- 
tioned in ASokan inscriptions. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay thought 
that Dr. Chatterjee should have taken note of the published 
writings on the subject. 

Sri J. R. Haldar then read his paper entitled ‘Some Connec- 
tions between Early and Later Buddhist Mythology’. He 
observed that, although there is a great difference between 
the two, later Buddhist mythology has its root in the early 
Buddhist texts. Sri B. P. Mishra observed that the ‘strides’ of 
the Buddha are reminiscent of Visnu's strides mentioned in the 
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Rgveda. Sri Haldar said that vajra was void or šūnyatā. Sm. S. 
Sengupta observed that vajra means diamond in early Buddhist 
literature. Prof. Sircar said that in Sanskrit also the word 
generally means a diamond. e 
Prof. D.C. Sircar read a paper entitled “The Guardians of the 
Quarters’ in which he discussed the development of the concep- 
tion of Dikpalas or Lokapālas and showed how, in course of 
time, the number of Dikpālas was raised from four to eight and 
finally to ten. He pointed out that three of the four Buddhist 
Lokapālas were different from their Brahmanical counterparts 
and that even the Brahmanical list was not uniform. Dr. O. P. 
Verma wanted to know why the number of the Lokapālas was 
later raised. Prof. Sircar pointed out that the original concep- 
tion was of guardians of the four cardinal points, to which 
later the four intermediate directions and finally the zenith and 
nadir were added. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that, as the 
dates of very few ancient Indian works and authors are 
correctly known, Prof. Sircar should use the term ‘approximate’ 
in their connection. Dr. A. N. Lahiri wanted to know the 
date of the beginning of the conception of ten Dikpālas. Prof. 
Sircar replied that the idea of ten Dikpalas is mediaeval. Dr. 
D. R. Das said that the idea of four guardian deities occurs in 
in the Arthasdstra. Prof. Sircar disagreed. He said that the word 
digdevata is different from Dikpāla or Lokapāla. Dr. A. K. Cha- 
tterjee said that the word Lokapdla occurs in the Lalitavistara. 
Prof. Sircar said that the date of that work is much later than 
that of the Nanaghat inscription of the first century B.C., which 
mentions the four Lokapālas Yama, Varuna, Kubera and 
Vāsava. Dr. D. R. Das referred to the female forms of 
Dikpalas found in the mediaeval temple of Khed Brahma. 
Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay referred to the early Dikpāla images 
having four hands and later images having two hands. The 
difference was explained by Dr. D. R. Das as due to the differ- 
ence in the Šilpašāstra prescriptions, while Prof. Sircar did not 
rule out the individuality of the artists. 
Sri R. P. Majumdar read the paper entitled ‘Trace of 
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Lingakarnavedha in the Kāmasūtra" in which he endeavoured to 
show that the ancient Indians practised circumcision like the 
Jews and Muslims. Prof. Sircar pointed out that the practice 
involved the *piercing or slitting of the bahif-carma and not 
cutting it off as in Muslim circumcision. 

The last paper entitled “Laksmi in Srivaisnava Theology’ 
was read by Sri R. K. Billorey. The author stressed the pre- 
eminent position of Laksmi in the philosophy of the Srivaisnavas 
and said that they regard the goddess as the Supreme Mother. 
Prof. Sircar considered it to be an interesting aspect of the 
Indian Mother Goddess cult. 

Prof. Sircar then thanked the scholars participating in the 
seminar for the success of the day’s transaction, and the After- 
noon Session ended at 5 p.m. 





OPPOSITION TO RITUALS IN THE RGVEDA 
R. K. Bhattacharya, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


There are references to some trībes, clans, or groups of 
people who were in the habit of opposing the Vedic Aryans in 
the performance of their rituals. According to the popular 
view, these opponents belonged to some Nonaryan tribes who 
were driven out from their ancestral habitats by the Aryan 
conquerors. On the other hand, according to the orthodox 
view, the Aryans did not come to India from any foreign land 
and never drove out any particular tribe or clan from their 
Indian home. Whether the Aryans were an indigenous people 
of India or came from any foreign land, the Rgveda mentions 
their innumerable enemies, most of whom disliked their religious 
festivities. If these enemies of the Aryans, especially those 
who caused obstructions to the Vedic rituals, belonged to the 
Nonaryan tribes only, or if they had amongst them even 
a section of the Aryans as well, should be ascertained after 
a thorough examination. 

The seers of the Reveda were afraid of the enemies whom 
they hated, and for whose destruction, or at least removal from 
the land, they prayed to their divinities over and over again. 
The terms used in the Rgveda for these enemies are mainly 
yatudhana, yatudhdni, raksas and asura. Side by side with the 
religious-minded Aryans, they flourished with vigour, enthu- 
siasm and success. It appears from the Rgveda that, on many 
occasions, the pious and harmless ritualists were driven away 
from the venue of their sacred activities, and many of them 
were massacred by the said atheists. 

One should ponder over the point as to why such obstruc- 
tions were created by some people, especially on the occasions 
of rituals. It is evident from the Vedic texts that the rituals 
of the Vedic Aryans was the greatest of their public functions, 
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m which immense guantity of food, drink, and other things 
were gathered at particular places. Of course, everybody 
present on the occasion would get a portion of the food. It 
also appears that the habitual sinners, who were notorious for 
their antisocial activities, were not allowed to attend the 
. rituals, because either they had unclean body and dirty clothes 
which would pollute the sanctity of the ritual, or they had 
the nasty habit of stealing away some sacrificial offerings. 
Most of these sinners belonged to the Nonaryan people, no 
doubt ; but a section of them appears to have come from the 
Aryans themselves.* 

The Rgveda shows that some of the atheists, who were in 
the habit of destroying the Vedic rituals, had reddish comple- 
xion (pisanga-bhrsti) and evil nature (pisaci) ; cf. 

pisangabhrstim— ambhrnam pišācim= Indra sam mrna 

sarvam rakso nibarhaya (1.133.5). 

We know that it was the Aryan people only, and no other 
indigenous tribes or clans, who had the reddish complexion. 
Even in the Purāņas and the epics, the Ksatriya community 
of the Aryans is said to have red complexion. The aforesaid 
verse of the Rgveda, therefore, indicates that at least a group 
of the Aryans themselves turned atheists and used to destroy 
their rituals, to rob their wealth including those gathered at 
the venue of sacrifices, and even to kill those ritualists who 
ventured to oppose the robbers. 

It is noticeable that the term used in the above verse for 
the oppressors is raksas which is derived from the root raks 
(to protect). The derivative meaning of this term indicates 
that originally it indicated a section of people entrusted with 
the responsibility of protecting the peace-loving religious- 
minded ritualists and other people of their type. Apparently, 
with the passing of time, the protectors, who were naturally 

brave, strongly built, and skilful in war, became greedy, and 


*[Cf. the well-known theory regarding the Inner and Outer Bands 
of the Indo-Aryan people. See R. P. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, 
Chap. II —Ed.] > 
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used to rob the wealth of the very people whose protection was 
their duty. As such oppressions increased day by day, the 
leaders of the Aryan society formed a new class of people for 
their protection, to whom the new name Ksatra or Ksatriya 
was given. This apparently they did for distinguishing the 
later protectors from the misguided original ones.* 

The existence of a section of people who neither believed in 
the existence of Indra, the presiding deity of the Vedic rituals. 
nor in heaven where he is said to have his abode, is mentioned 
in the Reveda (11.12.5). In VIII. 103.3, the Fire-god has been 
invoked .to help the ritualists with animals and other types of 
wealth, as such things of theirs were often stolen away by the 
atheists, while in VII. 104.24 the ritualists pray to Indra for 
destroying their harassers who consisted not only of males, 
but also of females. In the same verse, the expression 
miira-devah is explained by Sāyaņa as ‘demons’, whereas, 
according to some other scholars, it stands for the images of 
deities.* If the latter meaning is accepted, then the verse shows 
that prayer has been made to Indra for killing those anti- 
religious people who used to cut off the heads of images. 
Whatever may be the case, the existence of atheists who terror- 
ised the Vedic ritualisis is proved beyond doubt. There are 
also many other verses in the Rgveda which prove this fact. 

In different verses the oppressors of the ritualists are called 
yatudhana which literally means “be who causes troubles’.? In 
1.35.10, Indra is invoked for crushing the Yātudhānas, while 
in X. 87.10, 13-14, the same prayer has been made to the 
Fire-god. The term yatudhana in the sense of ‘oppressor’ is 
used in many other verses, c.g., VII.19.8; VIII.50.20; X.118.8, 
16, etc. In I.191.8, X.118.8, etc., the Sun, Fire, and some 

*[We are inclined to disagree with the above views.—Ed.] 

1 J. N. Banerjea, Pauránic and Tantric Religion, p. 3. (Really, as 
Bancrjea says, according to Sāyaņa, ‘the Ráksasas cngaged in destructive 
actions’, but ‘worshippers of false gods’ or ‘worshippers of images" accord- 


ing to some.—Ed.] 
2 Cf. yátur- yütanà pīdā. radvatüm  yátudhününám—Sáyapa on RV, 
VIII.60.20. 
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other deities are invoked for destroying the Yātudhānis or 
female oppressors, who also were dangerous enemies to the 
rituals and ritualists. 

In many other verses of the Reveda, the harassers of the 
ritualists are termed as raksas, and prayers are made to Indra, 
Agni, Soma and others for driving out these enémies from the 
venue of rituals and also for destroying them. Cf. I. 21.5: 
86.9; 133.5; HI.30.15-16; TV.4.l4; VI.18.10; VII.104.1, 
4, 13, 22, 25; VIII.6 ; 73.5 ; IX.1.2, 15-16 ; 67.20; X.87.10-14: 
89.14; 118.7 ; 152.3 ; etc. 

The term raksas gradually changed its meaning and was 
used to mean any type of oppressors, antagonistic to the Vedic 
tituals. We know from the Rgveda (VII.104.22) that the 
Raksas were divided into different groups, tribes, or clans, 
having a separate banner for each of them. Some of them had 
their banner marked with the representation of an owl, others 
with that of a dolphin or an offspring of an owl, and the rest 
either with the figure of a dog, or with that of an eagle or 
vulture. All the said groups, tribes or clans were extremely 
dangerous to the ritualists, and as such, the latter prayed to 
Indra for destroying them. 

From the Rgveda (1.104.23), we know that the said oppres- 
sors sometimes were in the habit of surrounding the ritualists, 
and destroying their rituals, causing unbearable troubles to 
them. Apparently on such occasions, they murdered most of 
the ritualists present at the place. 

The term asura, which literally means “very strong', was 
originally used as an adjective to different powerful deities 
like Indra, Varuna, Püsan, Agni, Vayu and others.* But with 
the passing of time, when the oppression of the atheists became 


unbearable, the term asura changed its meaning and was often 

used to indicate the oppressors. Thus we find in different 

verses of the Rgveda, the gods Indra, Agni, etc., are described 
as ‘the destroyer of the Asuras'.*. 


3 Indra—I.54.3; 174.1; Varuņa—T.24.14; IL.27.10; 28.7; Pūsan— 
V.51.11 ; Agni—2.1.6 ; 4.2.5 ; 5.15.1 ; Vāyu—5.42.1 ; etc. 

4 VI224: VILIA]; X.170.2; etc. [For the meanings of asura, sec 
The Vedic Age, ed. Majumdar, pp. 219-20, 250.—Ed.) 





IMPORTANCE OF SAMAN IN THE 
PANCAVIMSA BRAHMANA 


Bijay Pratap Mishra, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


The religion of the Vedas lays much emphasis on the prayer 
to different gods, while in the Brāhmaņas, sacrificial rites are 
more prominent than the chanting of the spells. Despite the 
above fact, the Pañcavimša Brahmana attaches much impor- 
tance to the Sāmans, sung at different occasions in sacrifices.' 
Therefore Indra, who was once the hero of the Vedic pantheon, 
is a smaller god in the Brahmanas.? Similarly, as Macdonell 
believes, Prajapati who is a great deity in the Brahmana litera- 
ture, is described as having created the universe by seeing 
particular Samans. The gods are said, in other Vedic texts, to 
have occupied their abode; but inthe above-mentioned Brah- 
mana, the Samans are said to be responsible for the possession 
of heaven by these divinities. 

Our Brahmana records a story as to how the gods found 
the four quarters trembling when they were going to occupy 
heaven. They therefore saw the Saubhara Saman which 
enabled them to make these quarters steady, and get to 
heaven.” Another tale is told about the Abhivartta Saman 
which is also known as Brahma Saman. The gods are said to 
have managed to occupy their abode by seeing the above 
Saman.“ It is designated as Saman as well as Rk.* A similar 
story is told about the Sapha Saman by means of which the 


1 Chowkhamba Vedic Studies, No. 6, Varanasi, 1935. All the referen- 
ces, where no particular text is mentioned, are from the Paficavirnisa ` 
Brahmana. 

Godbole, JBU, Vol. 25, p. 33. 
VIII. 8.13. 

IV, 3.1. 

IV. 3.6. 
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gods attained heaven," while, by the Sujfidna Saman, they 
obtained knowledge.” The idea of making the trembling 
quarters steady is not unknown even to the Rgvedic poets. 
Savitr and Visnu are credited with the task." The gods, 
having seen the Aksara Saman, possessed the divine cow 
Kāmadhenu and deprived the demons of their share.” The 
possession of cows by the gods in general or by particular 
deities is already mentioned in the Rgveda. Indra is said to 
have taken back the cows possessed by the demons.'? The 
main event of the myth of Saramā and Pani is the release of 
of the cows by Indra, Brhaspati and the Angirases, from their 
confinement by the demons.*? Similarly Indra is said to 
have chopped off the head of Višvarūpa who seized the 
cows.'* The story of the escape of sacrifice is well-known to 
the other Brahmanas, especially to the Satapatha.*5 We 
learn from another story how Visnu became prominent among 
the gods by knowledge and his head was cut off by the string 
of his bow.** However, in the Paficaviméa Brahmana, this is 
ascribed to the Yajfidyajfiya Saman seeing which the gods 
succeeded in getting knowledge.** Another story told about the 
Sauparna Saman is that sacrifice escaped from the gods assum- 
ing the form of an eagle, but that the gods saw the above 
Saman and recovered it.** When Svarbhānu eclipsed the sun, 
the gods saw the Divākīrti Sāman which enabled them to re- 
move the darkness and win the light.*7 But the demon eclips- 
6 XV.11.4-5 ; see also X1.5.5. 
7 VI. 7.10-11. 
8 RV, X 149.1; VII. 99.3; cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 11. 
9 XI. 5.9. 
10 RYV, I. 57.6; X. 89.7. 
11 Macdonell, op. cit., p. 157. 
12 RF,X.8.8-9; X. 76.3. 
13 Devasthali, Religion and Mythology of Brühmanas with particula» 
reference to the Satapatha Brahmana, pp. 4, 13; cf. SB, II. 4.1.17. 
14 SB, XIV. 1.1. Cf. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 41. 
15 XIII. 6.5. 
16 XIV. 3.9-10. 
17. XV. 6.13. 
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ing the sun also finds mention in the Reveda.1® The sun was 
again placed on the sky by the sage Atri.*” In course of a 
combat between the gods and demons, the former played some 
tricks and deprived their enemies of their shares.** But in 
the Paiūcavimša Brahmana, the gods were taught the Kaleya 
Saman by means of which they overpowered their foes.** The 
gods saw the Hdrivarna Saman in order to deprive their 
enemies of their share.** Several other combats between the 
gods and demons are described in the Brāhmaņas as resulting 
in the former's victory.?* However, the Pafcavimsa lays 
emphasis on the Ardhedā Saman, by seeing which the gods killed 
the demons, while they went to heaven by seeing the Atisvāra 
Saman.** It may be mentioned in this connection that 
Ardhedā is associated with Sakvari, and  Atisvara with 
Raivata.?* The gods occupied even the cities of the demons 
by seeing the Paurumudga Sāman.** The incident reminds us 
of Indra's casting down the fortresses of the demons, as men- 
tioned in the Reveda.** The Brahmana, glorifying the Arisfa 
Saman, tells a new tale. In a combat between the gods and 
demons, the latter were restored to life ; but the gods had no 
power to bring their dead back to life. They therefore prac- 
tised penances. Consequently they saw the Arista Saman and 
won immortality, and went to heaven overpowering their 
foes.** The contest is found in the other Brāhmaņas without 
glorifying the Sāmans. The subject has been studied in details 
by Devasthali with particular reference to the Satapatha 





18 RV,V. 40. 
19 Ibid., V. 40.6-8. 
20 Devasthali, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
231. Viti. 3.1. 
22 eig 9.1-2. 
Cf. Devasthali, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. 


XII. 3.12-14. 
Macdonell, op. c. Pp. 60. 
XII. 5.22-20. 
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Bráhmana.**" There a particular god is described as having 
performed the said task or other sacrificial rites. 

Now, we come to Prajapati, who was helpless when he did 
not see any Saman. It is said that, before creating the universe, 
Prajapati thought about what came to be the Brhat Sáman.?? In 
another passage, itis said that, having become disappointed, 
he saw at last the Ahiyava Saman and consequently created the 
universē.** The same story has been told to glorify the 
Atirátra rite.** Prajapati saw the Agnistoma Saman which 
enabled him to create the universe.** That is why the Saman 
is called Sarvasadhaka.** Elsewhere we are told that Prajapati 
created the universe after seeing the Mahiyava Saman. 
According to another legend, he was separated from his own 
creation as a cow from her milk. He therefore saw the 
Srdyantiya Saman and made himself associated with the crea- 
tion.** Finding that the creation was not expanding, Prajāpati 
saw the Sākamašva Saman for its expansion.*7 The Cyāvana 
Saman was scen by him in order to bring rain on the earth.** 
Prajàpati Hiranyagarbha is described as the creator of heaven, 
earth, water and lives.** Secondly, the release of waters is an 
oft-repeated task of Indra (with his allies) who strikes down 
the demons of drought like Vrtra, Susna, Namuci, ētc.** Thus 
we find that the feat assigned to Prajapati in the Brahmana is 
also ascribed to him or other gods in the Sarmhitas, but with- 
out mentioning the Saman. 





29 Devasthali, op. cit., pp, 18 ff. 
30 VII. 6.1. 
S1 "VIL Sots 
32 IV. 1.4. 
335. WL.1;.1, 
. 44 VI.1.6; VI. 3.9. 
35. VII. 5.1. 
36 IX.6.7. ` 
37 XX. 4. 45. 
38 XIII. 5.11-13. 
39 Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 118-19; cf. RV, X. 121.347. 
40 Ibid., pp. 58 f., 158 ff. 
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The combat between Indra and Vrtra is an incident of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Samhitas and Brahmanas. It was Indra 
who overpowered his enemy.** Sometimes other gods are said 
to have rendered him help in overpowering Vrtra.** But in the 
Pancavimsa Brahmana, from the daughter of Tvastr who assisted 
him Indra is said to have sought help after having seen the 
Tvāstrī Saman.** Elsewhere Indra is said to have approached 
Prajapati who taught him the Nānanda Saman enabling him to 
overpower his foe Vrtra.** For the glorification of the Sakvari 
Saman another story is narrated as to how Indra got strength 
after seeing the above Sāman.** Indra hurled his thunderbolt 
having seen the Abhinidhana Kanya Sāman,*® He killed 
Namuci after seeing the Harivarna Saman.*? In another story 
the gods appear as arranging for a sacrifice which the demons 
wanted to disrupt. Therefore Indra saw the Saniwartia Saman 
by means of which he banished the demons and killed them by 
drowning them into waters.** The killing of Namuci by Indra 
is one of the important myths, which has drawn attention of 
Vedic scholars.*® But no mention has been made of any 
Saman in the Sarmhitās. The discomfiture of the demons in 
general is referred to in the Rgveda and other Samhitas.°° Indra 
is said to have cured Akupārā from leprosy so that the Saman 
was called Akūpāra Sāman."* The incident reminds us the story 


of Apālā in the Brhaddevatā,*? wherein Indra is said to have 


-4i Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

42 The epithet Vrtrahan is applied frequently to Agni and sometimes 
to Soma also. See ibid., p. 60. 

43 XII. 5.20.21 ; cf. Godbole, JBU, Vol, 25, p. 35. 

44 XIL 3.4-5. 

45 XIII. 4.1. 

46 XIV. 4.5. 

47 XII. 6.7-8. 

48 XIV. 12.6-7. 

49 Bloomfield, JAOS, Vol. 15, 1893 ; Coomaraswamy, ibid., Vol. 55, 
pp. 375 ff.; see also Fowler Murray, ibid., Vol. 62, 1942, pp. 36 ff. 

50 Macdonell, op. cit., p. 62. 

51 IX. 2.13-14. 

52 WI. 99-108. 
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cured the leprosy of Apālā. The killing of the female demon 
Dirghajihvi by Sumitra is found in the Jaiminiya*® and Paūca- 
vimsa Brāhmaņas ; but here he is said to have seen the Saumitra 
Saman and killed her.^* Indra saw the Vaikhünasa Saman by 
means of which he restored to life the sages, known as Vai- 
khanasa, who were killed by the demon Rahasyu.^^ When 
Indra gave the Yatis to the Sālāvrkas, he saw the Suddha- 
Suddhiya Saman in order to expiate himself.^" The great Indra 
of the Rgveda^? appears as having got fejas and hara (power 
of overpowering the enemies ) after seeing the Hardyana 
Samana. ® 

Agni became the guest as well as the lord of the people by 
seeing the Visovisiya Sāman.** He is a! ready invoked in the 
Rgveda as the guest (atithi).°° Further he is spoken of as having 
become annada (food-cater) by seeing the Gaunagava Sāman.*1 
Rudra became the presiding deity of all the beasts (pašupati) 
as he saw the Maragiyava Saman.°2 It may be recalled here 
that the epithet pasupati is frequently assigned to Rudra in the 
Sarmhitās and Brühmanas.?* In the Satapatha Brahmana, where 
the birth-story of Rudra is narrated, one of his eight names is 
Pasupati.°* The Ašvins are said to have restored the old sage 
Cyavana to youth by seeing the Vinka Sāman.*"* In the Rgveda, 

53 1.162f. Sec Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, pp. 
125-26. 

54 XII. 6.9, 

55 XIV. 4.7. 

56 XIV. 11.28-29, 

57 Macdonell, op. cit., p. 54. 

58 XIV. 9,33-34, 

59 XIV. 11.37-38. 

60 V.8.2; X.91.2; see also Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

61 XIV. 3.19. 

62 XIV.9.11-12. 

63 Vūājasaneyi Samhita, XXXIX. 8, 

64 VI. I. 3.7; cf. I. 7.3.8. In these passages, Rudra and Agni 
are identical; see also Macdonell, op. cit., p. 75; cf. Devasthali, op. cit., 

„169. 

2 65 XIV. 6.9-10, 
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the Ašvins are described as having rendered the old Cyavana 
desirable to his wife.°* Yama dwelt in his abode along with the 
fathers (pitrs) because he saw the Yama Sāman.*" Inthe Rgveda, 
the abode of Yama where he dwells with the manes is 
mentioned.”* Similarly, Soma became the king of all medi- 
cinal herbs as he saw the Soma Sāman.** As the Soma played 
an all-important part in sacrifice, he is said to be the king and 
born as lord of all medicinal herbs.*?^ Kašyapa became famous 
as well as victorious by seeing the Akūpāra Sāman."* It is 
interesting to note that the word occurs in one passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana where he is identified with Prajapati and 
is said to have created the universe."? The Bhasa Saman is 
believed to have been seen by Atriin order to place the sun 
again in the sky when the demon Svarbhanu eclipsed it.** The 
Rgveda mentions Svarbhanu who encompassed the sun, and 
Atri is said to have found it again.”* Similarly we are told 
that Manu saw the Mdnava Saman by means of which he begot 
several offsprings.”* In the Rgveda, the word mānava occurs 
to denote ‘man’.7° The Satapatha also describes Manu as the 
ruler of men.”7 He is said to be the first man indicating that 
he is the originator of the human race.”* A story is narrated in 
connection with the Vārša Saman. Vrša Jana brought back to 


66 1. 116-10; [. 117.13, etc. ; Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

67 XI. 10.21. 

68 X. 15.11 ff. ; Macdonell, op. cif., p. 167. 

69 XI. 3.8-9. 

70 RV, IK. 114.2; Macdonell, op. cit., p. 112. 

71 XV. 5.29-30. 

72 loc. cit. 

73 XIV. 11.12, 14. 

74 NV. 405-6. 

75 SB, XIII. 3.14-15. 

76 Macdonell, op. cit., p. 138. [Sic.—Cd.] 

77 VHI. 3.4.3-5. 

78 As he is the first man, it may be assumed that all men sprang from 
him. Cf. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 139. 
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life the Brahmana lad whose head was cut off by the wheel of 
a chariot.7” 

Thus we find that, in the Paiīcavinša Brahmana, nothing is 
Superior to the Samans, even the highest gods like Indra and 
Prajapati being subordinated to them. Whatever success is 
attributed to a god in the Sarhhitās or Brahmanas, it is a result 
of seeing a particular Saman according to the Paficavimsa. The 
only reason is that the Pañcavirhša Brahmana belongs to the 
Sāmaveda wherein emphasis has been laid on singing the mantras. 
The Saman is nothing but a particular mode of chanting or 
repeating the spell, and that is why it is believed to be the most 
important means to achieve a goal according to the Parica- 
vimsa Brahmana. The stories, which glorify the Sāmans, may 
be considered to be the arthavadas meant for tempting a man 
so that he may utilize the Simans in sacrifice. There area 
good number of stories, found in the Satapatha Brahmana also, 
which lays emphasis on a particular sacrificial rite,*° without 
mentioning these Sāmans in such detail. 


79 XIII. 3.12. 
RO asthali, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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MAGIC AND MIRACLE IN BUDDHISM 
Sm. S. Sengupta, Delhi University 


Magic was and is practised not only in India, but tbrough- 
out the world, from time immemorial. In a wider sense, it 
includes the performance of wonder or miracles, i.e., whatever 
is beyond the capacity of an ordinary human being. When 
man is incapable of finding out solutions of a problem, whether 
physical or psychological, an appeal is made either to super- 
natural elements beyond the earth or to their agents on the 
earth in human form such as the priests or occultists. These 
are done either by propitiatory acts like sacrifices, or by magic 
and witchcraft. Thus in the Reveda, we find elements of 
nature being propitiated by sacrifices, whereas in the Atharva- 
veda, different calamities are sought to be averted by mystic 
mantras of sorcery and witchcraft. A study of ancient litera- 
ture shows that in its primitive stage, religion and magic were 
inextricably blended together and the same person acted as 
both priest and magician to propitiate supernatural powers 
and perform impossible or difficult tasks, in order to fulfil the 
aim of his client. Gradually, the two were separated and 
magic siarted to be looked down upon as a lower craft as 
against the superior one of sacrifice. In the Vedic literature, 
the Rgveda became the manual for sacrifices while the Atharva- 
veda became the repository of magic formulae and sorcery. 
But the division was not watertight, vestiges of magic being 
traceable in the Rgvedic hymns and the Atharvanic offering 
some beautiful specimens of poetry. 

But the distinction went on increasing, and magic, which 
included exorcism and sorcery, became the monopoly of a 
class of people who made it a means of their livelihood, taxing 
on the superstitious beliefs of innocent people. About the 
ime of the Buddha's advent, people's minds were saturated 
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with superstition, and magic, witchcraft and the lik:. In fact, 
the Vedic sacrifices were almost substituted by exorcism which 
were censured by the Buddha. The Buddhist canonical litera- 
ture throws a flood of light on the practices. In the Brahma- 
jala Sutta of the Dīghanikāva we come across an i nteresting list 
of arts which the Buddha condemns as tiracchānavijjā, micchā 
ājīva, and forbids, not only his disciples, but all good men, 
to refrain from them. Magic, even of a benevolent nature, like 
curing diseases, is regarded as pernicious by him. The list 
includes, among others, palmistry, astrology, astronomy, all 
kinds of sacrifices, all kinds of witchcraft and exorcism, deal- 
ing with poisonous creatures like snake, scorpion, etc., tender- 
ing remedies for their poison, administering medicines from 
herbs and roots, for relieving different kinds of physical ail- 
ments, worship of different gods and goddesses, even compos- 
ing ballads, poems and working out large sums in a short 
time,* many of which are practised even to-day. Some other 
Suttas, like the Kevadha Sutta of the Dighanikaya,* refer to 
the practice of magic and miracles. 

But in spite of the Buddha's aversion for magical practices, 
he himself could not avoid it. As in the early period the lines 
of demarcation between sacrifice and magic was thin, in the 
Buddha's age the line of demarcation between magic and 
miracles was not wide. 

Itis a well-known fact that the aspirant for Arhathood 
attains some supernatural power called rddhi (iddhi in Pali) at 
a certain stage of mental development. The Buddha was very 
much against his disciples manifesting this power, as it would, 
instead of helping them to further progress, drag them 
down. The false declaration of this power is one of the most 
serious offences, a Pārājikā, which deprives a monk of his 
membership of the Buddhist community. In the Cullavagga, 
itis said that a monk who shows his miraculous power to the 
laymen for material gain, is like a woman who shows her 


1 For fuller detail, cf. Brahmajàála Sutra (Dīghanikāva), L. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, No. 11. 
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charms for money, and is liable to a Dukkata offence.” But 
when it was necessary, the Buddha not only permitted his dis- 
ciples to use their miraculous powers, but he himself also took 
recourse to them. Otherwise, how could we explain his be- 
haviour when, in order to convert the Jatila brothers, he lived 
in the same room with a dragon who was overpowered by him 
and was found the next morning to be converted into a small 
insect and how could a pot of fire reach each of the mendi- 
cants who were suffering from extreme cold while taking bath in 
the river, or how could the Buddha walk on the river or perform 
miracle at Sravasti ?* The conversion of Nanda, the Buddha's 
brother, by showing heavenly nymphs, which was simply his 
mental creation, but which cured Nanda of his desperate attach- 
ment to his wife whom he had left at home, may be cited as one 
more example.“ The Mahāpadāna Sutta of the Dighanikàya, 
which contains legends of the Buddha, is replete with miracles, 
specially concerning his birth and conception.® The Pārika 
Sutta depicts the Buddha not only as taking part in competi- 
tion of the manifestation of miracles with the ascetics of other 
sects, but also as boasting of his miraculous powers." His 
favourite disciple Moggallàna was said to be famous for 
such powers. Of course, arguments put forward in justi- 
fication of these acts are that they attained their desired 
goal before the manifestations and that these were to make an 
impression upon people of other sects and the non-believers, 
since the manifestation of occult powers was much more effec- 
tive than any amount of discourses and arguments. Through- 
out Buddhist literature, we come across numerous examples 
of the manifestation of supernatural powers, either by the 
Buddha or by some of his disciples. Though it cvidently con- 
tains earlier and later traditions (those portions which contain 


Vinaya Pitaka—Cullavagga, 8.2. 

See Vinaya Pitaka—Mahdvagga (S.B.E., Vol. 13). 
Cf. Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II, p. 263. 
Dighanikdya, No. 14. 

Ibid., No. 24. 
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theories and practices contrary to the Buddha's original dogma 

« are supposed to be later additions), it is at the same time sure 
that they are at least prior to the final reduction of the Canon. 
The Jātaka stories contain numerous instances of magic and 
spells. A few early Buddhist sculptures also depict miraculous 
events, thus proving the antiguity of these anecdotes. 

Not only the exhibition of miracles, but also the efficacy of 
mantras, which the Buddha totally discarded as useless, is to 
be found even in the earlier portion of the Pali Tripitaka. In 
the Cullavagga, V.6, a mantra or charm is mentioned as being 
prescribed by the Buddha to be used as a means of warding 
off the fear of snake-bite and the snakes are appeased with 
friendliness (metta). Cf. Virüpakkhehi me mettā..., etc." In 
the Ratana Sutta of the Khuddakanikāya, the Triratna is reci- 
ted to ward off all dangers and to bring prosperity. The 
Parittas, which are very popular particularly among the 
Ceylonese Buddhists, and called raksā-mantra, are nothing 
but protective spells and date back to a very early period.? 

With the passing of years, with his personal memory fading 
outin the minds of his devotees, the halo round his name 
broadened, and Buddha was gradually deified and numerous 
miraculous stories were woven around him. Even his earthly 
existence was denied, he being transformed to be a lokottara - 
his birth, renunciation, enlightenment, preaching and ultimate 
death—all were taken to be illusory creations, for the instruc- 
tion of mankind. All the objects connected with him, his 
corporeal relics, the objects used by him, like his dress, stick, 
almsbowl—were endowed with magical power. In the records 
of the Chinese pilgrims, we often find mention of the miracles 
performed by these articles. 

'* Buddhist literature, of a heterogeneous nature and belonging 
to Hinayana and Mahayana, grew into a huge .bulk during 
subsequent periods. Texts like the Ma/dvastu and Lalitavistara 
which give the Buddha's biography and the Jātakas and 


8 Khuddakanikàya, No. 6. 
9 Cf. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 80. 
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Avadānas abound in stories of magic and miracles. Coming 
from the hands of a number of very eminent Buddhist scholars, 
who left a rich legacy to the posterity, a number of later 
texts, which are essentially religious or philosophical in nature, 
became popular manuals for the devotees. Regular reading of 
the nine Vaipulya Sūtras like the Prajūāpāramitā Sūtra or 
knowledge par excellence, Saddharmapundarika Sūtra, Samadhi- 
raja, etc., ensured immense merit to the readers. These texts 
also are full of legends about the magical and miraculous 
powers of the Buddha. Of these texts, the Prajfidpdramitd 
Sitra, which became the most important, was enlarged from 
its Original size ; but when it was found to be inconvenient to 
read the whole text, the readers condensed the text into shorter 
forms, the reading of which ensured the same merit, and this 
gave rise to a number of recensions of the text, varying from a 
hundred thousand verses to a text with only a few words 
(svalp-āksarī). Even a monosyllabic mantra, i.e., the bija- 
mantra, was innovated which was supposed to be equally effec- 
tive, if not more. Of course, it took a long time for all these 
expansions and contractions to take place. It changed with 
the trend of the religion. Some of the texts as well as some 
ideas in the Mahayana texts were also deified and their appear- - 
ance, mode of worship and requisite mantras and rituals were 
codified, and they again, in their turn, gave rise to a class of 
literature which is by no means meagre. 

With the development of Mahayana, with its idea of the 
Bodhisāttvas and Dhyàni-Buddhas, not only the deification of 
the above-mentioned concepts, but numerous other gods and 
goddesses were also innovated and the family of Buddhist 
divinities went on growing bigger and bigger, particularly with 
the incorporation of a number of Brāhmaņical divinities into 
its pantheort. The male gods, together with their Šaktis or 
powers, prayed to together, would bestow any kind of boon to 
the supplicants, however difficult it might be. There lay their 
miraculous power. Of these divinities, Avalokitešvara, who 
is supposed to be extremely compassionate to all beings, and 
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Tara, his consort, in all her emanations, are more popular. 
Tārā, as her name suggests, is the saviouress and is famous for 
her quality of rescuing her propitiators from all kinds of 
danger. Fa-hien is said to have prayed to Avalokiteśvara for 
deliverance from a shipwreck when he was overtaken by a 
storm, and reached shore safely. 

The second half of the first millennium A.D. saw not only 
the full-fledged development of Mahayana, but also its 
culmination into Tantrism. Belief in the efficacy of mantras 
and rituals already existed, from the beginning, among a 
class of people; by this time it percolated into Buddhist 
society in general and penetrated into the monasteries, 
as is manifest from numerous images of Tantric gods and 
goddesses as well as Dhāraņīs or short spells discovered 
from the remains of Buddhist institutions belonging to this 
period. Though according to some scholars, esoteric practices 
were present in Buddhism from its inception, it is not supported 
by reliable evidence. Morcover, it does not suit well a person 
like the Buddha with his high aesthetic sense to indulge in 
Tantric practices that are not always refined. The reason 
for these practices creeping into Buddhism and becoming 
popular in later days seems to be that during that period, 
Saiva and Sakta Tantric practices were very popular in Eastern 
India, and Mahayana, which had already changed colour in 
its effort to make the religion popular, had to take resort to 
such practices to keep pace with Brāhmaņical Tantrism in 
its eagerness to maintain its popularity. In Mahayana texts, we 
find references to magical practices. In the Saddharmapunda- 
rika Sūtra (Ch. XXI) mentioned above, we find reference 
to one Bhaisajyaraja who utters Dharanis for curing diseases. 
In the Kārandavyūkha, we find that, as Avalokitešvara enters the 
hell, to relieve the sinners, the boiling hell becomes a cool and 
pleasant place.*” Similar instances we find in a certain earlier 
Hīnayāna text, the Visuddhimagga, in which saints are shown 
o} have attained miraculous magical powers by practising 


10 Ibid., p. 307. 
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meditation. A monk is swallowed by a fish and another put 
into the funeral pyre remains alive ; a nun, absorbed in medita- 
tion, remains unhurt even in boiling oil.? 

Mahayana developed into Tantrayāna with its two sec- 
tions Mantrayana and Vajrayana, though there is not much 
difference between the two. As has been mentioned above, a 
bulk of literature came into exsistence for the worship of 
Tāntric or Vajrayāna deities. As the Tāntric practices are 
esoteric in nature, the mantras and rituals were made secret 
and in order to do that, a type of mystic language, at least a few 
mystic syllables were introduced into the mantras. The mystic 
mantras which, however, are not always very short, are either 
independent or the abbreviated forms of longer texts, called 
Dhāraņīs, and the mystic syllables, which are sometimes mono- 
syllabic, are called the bija-mantra and are supposed to be 
highly effective, if pronounced properly. Just as a small seed 
contains the power to produce a magnificent tree, similarly the 
bija-mantras are supposed to contain immense potentiality. 
The Prajnaparamitahrdaya Sitra and Svalpaksari Prajūāpāra- 
mita used as Dhāraņi, and the bija-mantra Pra for the long 
Prajüaparamita Sūtra are examples to cite. 

The Dhāraņiīs ushered in a new phase in the history of 
magical practices in Buddhism. They are protective spells and 
are a special feature of the Buddhists. These mystic mantras 
are of the type of Vedic, particularly Atharvavedic, mantras and 
were used for incantation or benediction, or as magic spell. 
The exact date of their introduction in Buddhist ritual is not 
known ; butits antiquity goes back to a period much earlier 
than when they became popular.  Hiuen-tsang mentions a 
Dharani-pitaka or Vidyādhara-pitaka. In most of the early 
texts, including the nine Vaipulya Sütras, we come across these 
spells, either under the name of Dhāraņi or merely as protective 
spells. It is only at a later date that they became an important 
section of later Buddhist literature. They are used for both 
benevolent and destructive purposes and do good to their users 
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and destroy their enemies. They are recited to protect the user 
from all sorts of calamities and, as such, most of the mantras 
contain words and phrases like dara 2 vidara 2 dhaka 2 jvala 2 
raksa 2 mam sarvasattvanam ca cora-bhayát rāja-bhayāt šastra- 
bhayāt visa-bhayāt šatru-bhayāt agni-bhayāt visa-šastra-bhayāt, 
etc. Some ofthe shorter spells are to be repeated constantly 
either for protection or for gaining merit. Om manipadme 
hum on the lips of all Tibetan Buddhists is a Dharani-mantra. 
The total number of available Dharanis cannot be ascer- 
tained ; but there is no doubt that they are numerous. The 
bulk of them are still available in Nepal which was the 
resort of the later phase of Buddhism, and became a great 
centre thereof, and some are available in India itself. A 
number of them are traceable in countries outside India or 
Nepal, as they were taken away by foreigners interested 
in their use. In the Sddhanamala, a text of Buddhist 
Tantric formulas for worship, we not only find descriptions or 
dhyanas of different gods and goddesses, but also the mantras 
for marana, uccātana, vasikarana, etc. Various gods are invok- 
ed and Uifferent mantras are recited for a variety of purposes. 
Thus Astamahābhaya-Tārā is invoked for rescuing from 
eight kinds of fear like shipwreck, etc. The collection of five 
Dhāraņis, extremely popular in Nepal and called Paūīcarakšā, 
contains protective spells in the name of five goddesses, viz. 
(1) Mahāpratisarā for protection from sins, diseases and other 
evils; (2) Mahāsahasrapramardini for driving away evil 
spirits ; (3) Mahāmāyurī for safety against snake poison ; 
(4) Mahāsitavatī for safety against hostile planets, wild animals 
and poisonous insects; (5) Maha[raksa]mantranusarini for 
protection from all kinds af diseases. 

The Dhāraņīs are used not only in rituals, but also as 
amulets for their protective power. They are written on paper, 
metal objects or birch bark, etc., and are tied to the arms, neck 
or any suitable part of the body and are supposed to protect 
the wearer from all kinds of danger. This practice is most 
popular in Tibet and Nepal, though it is also found in India 
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and other parts of the world. Cloth flags with protective 
charms written on them and hoisted near the temples and resi- 
dential houses on special occasions like child-birth, marriage, 
etc., for protection against evil spirits haunting those places, 
form a part of this magic cult. 

In conclusion, we may state that a study of Buddhist lite- 


rature reveals the fact that Buddhism ended its journey to the 
place whence it started. It originated as a protest against 


the prevailing ritualistic religion, but ended in being a cont- 
plete ritualistic and esoteric religion itself. 





TV 
BUDDHIST PAVĀRAŅĀ AND ITS OBSERVANCE 
IN JAPAN 


Sm. S. Sengupta, Delhi University 


Pavāraņā (Sanskrit Pravāraņa) is a Buddhist function. Ix 
is a gathering of Buddhist monks after the Vassāvāsa or rainy- 
season retreat for three months, Following the age-old tradi- 
tion of India, the Buddhist monks of ancient days did not 
move about during the three months of rains, mainly because 
of inconveniences of travelling as also for fear of trampling the 
tender sprouts and insects which were profuse during this time. 
After the Vassavasa, monks used to assemble in the monastery 
in order to declare their purity or confess all their sins of omi- 
ssion and commission for that period, just like the fortnightly 
Uposatha ceremony observed regularly in the Buddhist mo- 
nasteries. It is called the day of confession as well as the 
day of self-indulgence, as the restriction on movements was 
withdrawn probably from this day. For the laity, it is also a 
day of acquiring merits by offering food and robes to the 
monks. A necessary corollary to the Pavāraņā is the Kathina 
ceremony. It relates tothe distribution of clothes. All the 
dress material, received as gift, are collected together and a 
monk is given the charge of cutting them in proper shapes as 
well as stitching and colouring them and distributing them to 
all the monks according to their individual necessities. It is 
a day of solemn ceremony and gay festival and is observed 
throughout the Buddhist world. In India, the Vassāvāsa 
starts from the day next to the full moon day of Āsādha (June- 
July) or Sravana (July-August); but in other countries like 
China and Japan where people used to follow the lunar calendar, 
they usually have fixed dates for this purpose. The ceremony 
has undergone much change in those countries, though it is still 
recognised as being originally a Buddhist ceremony, In early 
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Indian tradition, their is no mention of doing anything for the 
benefit of the living or departed souls during the Pavāraņā 
ceremony; in later days, it became mainly a festival for the 
dead, particularly in the countries outside India such as China 
and Japan. Let us make a brief Survey of the ceremony 
observed in these countries. 

Every year, in the month of July, the people of Japan cele- 
brate a festival called Bon—or more reverentially, O-Bon. It 
has a fixed period, from the 13th to the 16th of July ; but it 
continues for more than a week ; and the dates being different 
in cīties and the countryside—where the lunar calendar is still 
followed,—the festival continues practically for more than a 
month, throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

This festival is known differently as the festival of the 
Fathers, Festival of the Dead, Festival of Lamps, etc. This is 
a remnant of Shintoism—Japan's ancient religion, which is a 
form of ancestor worship—with a mixture of Buddhism. 
Though the general practice among the Japanese is to burn 
their dead bodies, they also preserve a portion of the relics 
entombed in the family burial ground, usually attached to the 
respective temples of the particular sect to which they belong, 
each family having its own symbol marked on the tombs. 
The tombs have big hollow spaces inside, with a small door, 
through which they insert small relic urns, whenever there is 
a death in the family. During the Bon festival, the souls of 
the departed ancestors are supposed to visit their habitat and 
unite with their descendants. 

Early in the morning of the first day of the festival, people 
visit the family monuments, clean the tombs and the adjacent 
areas, burn incense and offer food and water at the tomb and 
the adjoining temples. After performing these rituals, they 
welcome the spirits of the ancestors, as if they have come to 
receive them into their earthly homes. They make a show of 
taking them home where all arrangements for their reception 
are ready and usher them in first through widely open doors 
and themselves follow them. Most orthodox families have a 
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family shrine in the shape of a built-in wooden cupboard on 
the wall where they perform their daily rituals. These shelves 
are decorated for this special occasion, and cooked rice, tea, 
fruits, flowers and incense are offered to the spirits. A fire 
of the hemp-stalk called mukae-bi or *welcome-fire"* is burnt 
at the door-step at night and priests come and read special 
texts befitting the occasion. In the temples also priests read 
religious texts for the redemption of souls of the ancestors of 
their clients as well as for those who have no relatives to pray 
for them. On these days, the householders lead a restrained 
life and live on vegetarian food only. The children are made 
to move about in a way as not to disturb or annoy the revered 
souls who are supposed to be present there. 

In recent times, the popular aspect is becoming more promi- 
nent than the religious, and the festival has become a folk- 
festival. The hemp-stalk fire has almost been replaced by 
paper lanterns which are kept burning at the door-steps 
throughout the night, so that the ancestors are in no difficulty 
in finding out their old abodes in the darkness of night. The 
beautiful paper lanterns, called Bon-doro or Bon-jochin, 
serve the purpose of decoration also. In order to celebrate 
the re-union with the forefathers, people arrange for dances. 
Usually they lit a big fire in the centre of the temple yards 
and men and women, young and old, dance in a circle round 
the fire. There is the beating of drums, blowing of flutes and 
singing of special songs on the occasion. It is picturesque 
to see hundreds of people, mostly clad in their national dress, 
Kimono, dancing in a big ring. 

On the last day of the festival, which usually falls on the 
16th July, another fire, called the Okuri-bi or ‘send-off fire’, is 
litat the doors of the houscholders, and there are fire-works 
and the floating of lamps in the river nearby, signifying the 
sending off of the ancestors on illuminated paths. It offers the 
charming sight of thousands of lamps floating on the river. 

In connection with the Okuri-bi, it may be pointed out 


i Bukkyo Jirin, p. 813 (mukae-bi) and p. 89 (okuri-bi). 
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that, in Japan, in case of a death in the family, a fire under 
the same name is kindled at the gate of the house, before the 
coffin is taken out. This also points to ideas connected with 
the funeral ceremonies as in India and China.* 

According to a work belonging to the Jodo-shinshu sect of 
Japan, the Okuri-bi, “are not lights to send off the spirits, 
but fires kindled on the mountains and moors and onthe 
banks of the rivers, in order to burn the offerings’. The 
Japanese houses being mostly of wood, it was not safe to burn 
them near the houses, and they were burnt far away from 
them.* Burning the offerings meant that they were being 
carricd away to the spirits by the fire. Thatis why the name 
is Okuri-bi. Here we iind ideological similarity with the 
Vedic sacrifices where fire is also called the ‘priest who carries 
the oblations to the gods; the mouth of sacrifice’. 

Another ‘fire rite’ is the pine-wood fire on the mountain 
tops of Western Japan. Tradition tells us that it was intro- 
duced by the illustrious prince-monk, Kobo-daishi. Each 
year, from the first week of the seventh month, i.e., July, pine 
trees were used to be cut, dried and piled on the mountain 
top, the uneven surface of which was levelled with pebbles. 
In the night of the 16th, fire burning in the shape of a 
hundred feet square letter ‘Dae’, which means ‘big’, could be 
seen from far off places.* This is also for the Bon festival. 

Now let us try to trace t ie origin of the ceremony. It is 
a curious mixture of Hinduism of India, Taoism of China, 
Shintoism of Japan and Buddhism of all these countries. The 
full name of this festival in Japanese is Urabon-no-matsuri 
or Urabon-e, from which Bon is a shortened form and the 
Sanskrit rendering of which is Ullambana or Avalambana, 
which means ‘to hang upside down’ or ‘to be in suspense’. 
In a Chinese dictionary entitled ‘Sounds and Meanings of the 
Whole Canon’, the meaning is given as ‘a rite of the Western 


2 Ibid., p. 89; Bukkyo Daijiten, No. 11983. 


3 Eku, Sorinshu, Ch. 1X. 
4 Ci. Wakan sansai zue, Ch. IV, Sec. Urabon. 
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countries,” On the day of self-indulgence of the monks 
(Pravarana—the last day of the Indian rainy season,) plenti- 
ful offerings are made to the Buddha and to the Sangha, in 
order to save the dead [relatives] from the sufferings of ‘being 
in suspense'....... ^ It has reference to the Avalambana Sütra.* 
In this Sitra, we find the story of Mahā-Maudgalyāyana (Pali 
Moggallana) as follows. Once, when the Buddha was at 
Šrāvastī in Anāthapiņdada's forest, Maudgalyāyana attained 
the six Abhijūās or superior knowledges, and wished to bring 
salvation to his parents as compensation to the debt he owed 
to them. But with his divine eyes he saw that his mother has 
become a preti and could not eat or drink anything. Out of 
compassion, he brought food to her ; but those became fire and 
ashes before they reached her mouth. He went to the Buddha 
to usk for the reason and its solution, whereupon the Buddha 
said that his mother's sin was deep-rooted and it could not be 
expiated except by offering different kinds of food, drink and 
other requisites to the monks and priests of ten (i.e., all) 
directions, on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, ie. the 
Pravarana day ; because the merits accrued by making gifts 
to the holy monks on that day enable the parents upto seven 
generations as well as six kinds of relatives of the donor to 
escape sufferings and obtain salvation. This Maudgalyāyana 
did and his mother attained salvation. The Buddha declared 
that, in future also, all the Buddha's disciples, i.e., the monks, 
nuns and lay devotces, would attain the same result by offering 
the same gift, i.e., their parents, etc., will attain salvation and 
they themselves will enjoy happy and prosperous life for a 
hundred years. A litany is also prescribed to be recited by the 
monks before accepting the gifts and mediation is also recom- 
mended, so that the offerings go to the Buddha and the Saügha. 
In the Mahávastu,* there is an account of the hells and of the 
sufferings witnessed there by Mahā-Maudgalyāyana. In the 


5 Nanjio, Catalogue, No. 1606. 
6 Ibid., Nos. 303-04. 
7 Cf. Winternitz, HIL, Vol, IL, p. 244, note. 
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Petavatthu commentary also, we come across such stories of 
the Pretas being released by religious offerings made by their 
relatives in the world. 

The Chinese character ‘Bon’ also means a vessel, i.e. the 
vessel of eatables to be offered to the Buddha and Sangha for 
the benefit of those in suspense. And it fits in well with the 
festival, the main item of which was originally the feeding 
of monks. 

According to the older Chinese reckoning, the Vassāvāsa 
or retr at for the Buddhist monks during rains, started from 
the sixteenth day of the fourth month and ended on the fifteenth 
day of the seventh. The end of this retreat is celebrated with the 
Pravāraņa ceremony all over the Buddhist world, as already 
mentioned above. The Chinese traveller I-tsing gives a beauti- 
ful description of this ceremony. He says that, on the 
previous night, they “light lamps continuously and offer incense 
and .flowers. The next morning (i.e. on the festival day), they 
all go round villages or towns and worship all the caityas with 
sincere minds.... At the beginning of the forenoon, they come 
back to the monastery ; at noon they keep the great Upava- 
satha ceremony.... At this time, either the laymen present 
gifts or the Safgha itself distributes them and all sorts of gifts 
are brought out before the assembly... This Pravāraņa 
ceremony is the basis of the Avalambana or Urabon festival 
which gradually became a sacrifice for the dead, as indicated 
by the Sitra and the nature of the festival. Though at a later 
time, the date of the Vassāvāsa for the Buddhist monks of 
China and Japan was changed, the date of the Avalambana 
festival remained unchanged. 

In Japan, this festival was held for the first time in 606 
A.D.,% i.e. soon after the introduction of Buddhism into 
Japan. It was during the reign of the empress Suiko, who got 
two images of the Buddha—a copper one and an embroidercd 
one, made to order. On the day of the installation of the 


SI QM bes 
8 Takakusu,Ch. XV. 
9 Nihongi, Ch. XXV, p. 380. 
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copper image in a temple, she gave a feast attended by 
innumerable people. From this year, vegetarian festivals were 
held in all the temples on the eighth day of the fourth month, 
i.c., on the Buddha's birthday, and on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month, i.c., the Avalambana day. The Nihongi, the 
oldest recorded history of Japan, records many other impor- 
tant dates when this festival was observed with certain 
peculiarities. In China, the festival was held for the first 
time by the emperor Wu-ti in 538 A.D. when it was called 
‘vegetarian entertainment’.*° It was followed by other empe- 
rors, including Tai-tsung in 766 A.D., and was made an annual 
celebration. 

The form of Buddhism, which China imported from India, 
was early Mahayana. lt came into contact with the native 
religion and mou!ded itself according to the changed circums- 
tances, assimilating some ideas ot the latter. Japan had the 
first taste of Buddhism from China via Korea. So, the form 
of Buddhism which was introduced into Japan, was arī advanc- 
ed type of Mahayana faith, which had travelled a long way 
from its pristine position, in time and space, and had undergone 
a great deal of change. In Japan too, it had to undergo certain 
changes in order to adapt itself to the new soil. Gradually, 
Tantrism crept into Buddhism, and China and Japan were also 
prompt in incorporating it into their own religion. A number 
of Tantric schools emerged and a number of texts made their 
‘appearance, adding to the bulk of Mahayana literature. AH 
the Buddhist rituals, including the one under discussion, were 
given a Tantric colouring by the respective schools, along with 
different interpretations of their own. 

The mystic creed, as recorded in the Himitsu Jirin or Mystic 
Dictionary of the Japanese,**—the Avalambana rites, —which 
consists of ‘a secret ceremony in honour of Sákyamuni to save 
the dead', is different from “the Ceremony and Mecting for 
Distributing Food: to the Pretas'. The last ceremony ‘takes 
place in the dark of night, under a tree on a quiet spot or by 





10 Nanjio, No. 1661. 
11 Himitsu Jirin, p. 85 ( Urabon-e). 
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waterside, where an altar is erected, three feet high...or with- 
out an altar and without lighting ef fire. In the deepest 
silence and guietness, water is sprinkled upon the drink and 
food, the Amrta Dhāraņī is recited, meditation,..is practised, the 
names of the Five Buddhas? are invoked and thus the offer- 
ings are distributed to the Pretas. If priests of the mystic 
creed perform this ceremony every night, they accumulate 
meritorious and blissful actions’. The dictionary further 
mentions that ‘it is wrong to coniound the Avalambana with 
this meeting, [simply] because, as a rule, ittakes place on the 
day of the Avalambana festival". t 3 

The above mentioned Amrta Dhāraņī is included in Nanjio's 
Catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka (which, incidentally, is used by 
both the Chinese and the Japanese people), under the name 
Buddhabhāsitāmrta Sūtra Dhāraņī (No. 540) and was translated 
by Šiksānanda, a monk from Khotan. A number of other 
Dhāraņīs or magic spells, which are traced in Nanjio's Cāta- 
logue, deal with the offerings made for the benefit ofthe 
Pretas, e.g., Nos. 539, 984, 985, 1467, etc. The Pretas included 
in them are not only the sinners, but also those who are soli- 
tary, neglected spirits who are fallen in battles, drowned in 
rivers, or at sea, having died abroad, or in prison, etc.'!* 

Thus we find the ancient Pravarana ceremony, which was 
originally confined to the monks, assimilated different non- 
Buddhist ideas from different countries and was transformed 
into a novel rite, the nature of which is more popular than 
religious. 

12 The five Buddhas are Ratnasambhava, Aksobhya, Amitābha, 
Mahā-Vairocana and Sákyamuni. 

13 Himitsu Jirin, p. 642 (Segaki-e). 

14 Nanjio, No. 1467 (Pt. II. App.) ; also Bukkyo Daijiten, p. 1025 
( Segaki-ho) . 





V 
BUDDHIST CEREMONIES 
Sm. Kshanika Saha, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


Buddhism may be regarded as more a cultural than a reli- 
gious movement with the minimum of cercmonies, rites and 
rituals confined to the monks and nuns. These ceremonies 
were Pabbajjā, Upasampadā, U posatha, Vassāvāsa, Pavāraņā 
and Kathina. 

Pabbajja. It literally means “going out from home to home- 
less life’ (agārasmā anagárivam). The Pabbajja ceremony was 
a formal affair. The utterance of the Trisarana formula was 
all that was necessary. This ceremony made the prospective 
entrant a Samanera who had to choose formally his 
U pajjhaya.? 

“And let them choose, O Bhikkhus, an Upajjhaya in this 
way. Let him adjust his upper robe so as to cover one 
shoulder, salute the feet, sit down squatting, raise his joined 
hands and say : ‘Venerable Sir, be my Upajjhāya.* Should he 
Say, ‘well’ or ‘certainly’ or “good” or ‘carry on’ with friendliness, 
or should he express this by gesture and word, then the Upa- 
jjhaya has been chosen. If he does not express this by gesture 
nor by word nor by gesture and word, the Upajjhaya has not 
been chosen."? After this a Sāmaņera was to provide himself 
with an almsbowl and robes, observe the ten precepts (dasa- 


1 See MV, 1.25.7—evañ=ca pana bhikkhave upajjhaya gahetabbo. 
ekarhsarh uttarásamgam karitvā pade vandit,ā ukkufikarn nisiditva afija liri 
paggahetvà evar assa vacaniyo upijhàyo me bhante hohi...upijhāvo me bhante 
hohiti. Sāhu ti và lahu ti và opdyikam ti và patirüpena ti và pāsādikena 
sampddeh= iti và kāvena vififidpeti vācāya viāfāpeti...na gahito hoti upajjhdyo. 

2 SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 154. 
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sikkhapadani)? and render all possible service to his teacher.” 

Upasampadā. This ceremony made the Sāmaņera a regular 
member of the Saūgha—a Bhikkhu, twenty years being the 
lowest age at whicha Sāmaņera is qualified tor Upasampada. 
In the carly days of the Sangha, the Upasampadā was simple 
and direct. The person desirous of monkhood went to the 
Buddha and requested the latter to accept him as his disciple, 
and the Buddha accepted him by.the simple utterance of ehi 
Bhikkhu.* Later on, due to the increase in the number of 
candidates and to the spread of the creed in wider areas, he 
often relegated this responsibility to his disciples. From that 
time several restrictions like the following were laid down. 

A person seeking ordination was required to have his hair 
and moustache shaved, to put on yellow robes and, after 
covering one shoulder only by the robe, to sit on his legs, to 
salute tbe Bhikkhus and then, with folded hands, to utter the 
Trisarana formula. ° 

After sometime, when the utterance of the formula was 
found inadequate, the Ñatti-catuttha kamma (an act requiring 
four stages)” was introduced. The kamma has been described 
as follows. “*Let the Sañgha, reverend Sirs, hear me. This 
person A desires to receive the Upasampadā ordination from 
the venerable B. The Sangha confers on A the Upasampadā 
ordination with B as Upajjhāya. Let any one of the venerable 
brethren, who is in favour of the Upasampada ordination of A 
with B as Upajjhaya be silent and any one, who is not in 
favour of it, speak. And for the second time, I thus speak to 


3 MV, 1.56.1-58—Bhagavato etam aftham dGrocesum.  anujānāmi 
bhikkhave sa@maneradnam dasa sikkhāpadānī, tesu ca sāmanerehi sikkhitum : 
pānātipātā veramaņī, adinnddand veramani, surārerayamajja-pamādafthānā 
veramani, vikālabhojanā veramani, naccagītavādittavisukadaisanā | veramani, 
malagandhavilepana-dharanamandavibhasanajyjhand veramaņī, uccásayanama- 
hāsayanā veramani, jātarūparajatapatipgahaņā veramani. 

4 Jbid., 1.69.1. 

5 Bhagvat, Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, p. 130. 

6 Mv,1.12.2; SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 115, 

7 Dutt, Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India, p. 89. 
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you, Let the Sangha ..... (as before). And for the third time, I 
thus speak to you : Let the Sangha....... (as before).''* This cere- 
mony must be performed before ten Bhikkhus at least. 

Immediately after the ordination, the Bhikkhu is apprised 
of the four Nissayas upon which he is to depend, viz., living 
on alms (pindiyalopabhojanam), using robes made out of rags 
(pamsukiilacivaram), taking urine and such other things as 
melicine (pitimuttabhisajjam) and sleeping under trees 
(rukKhamilasendsanam).® 

After the Upasampada ordination, the Bhikkhu became a 
regular member of the Sangha. He could take part in all the 
proceedings of the Sangha, but could not undertake the task 
of training the novices without passing ten years as a fully 
ordained monk.'^ 

Uposatha. Long before Buddhism came into existence, 
the Brahmanas observed the ceremony called upavasatha or 
upavasa (fasting). There were two fortnightly sacrifices, one to 
the new moon (Darša) and the other to the full moon (Pūrņa- 
masa). The day preceding these was regarded as a preparatory 
day, on which observances, i.e. vrata, such as fasting, rest 
from work, abstention from enjoyment of pleasures and retire- 
ment at night to the room where the sacrificial fire was main- 
tained for the whole night. Hence the vrata day was also 
called the day of upavasatha. The Brāhmaņic ceremonies of 
Daršapūrņamāsa sacriflces and of fasting were observed by the 
different classes of Sramanas.** 

About the time of the advent of Buddhism, the word 


8 SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 170; MV, I.28.2.29.—anujānāmi bhikkhave fatrhi- 
catutthena kammena upasampadeturh, suņātu me bhante sameho., ayam 
itthannümo itthanndmasa dyasmato upasampaddpekkho. yadi samghassa 
pattakallam samgho itt hannamam upasampādeyya itthannāmena upajjhayena. 
esd fiatti...... yass=dayasmato khamati itthanndmassa upasampādā itthannd- 
mena upajjhdyena, so tunhassa, yassa na kkhamati so bhāseyya...dutiyarh 
pi etam attham vadümi...tatiyam pi etam atthari vadāmi. 

9 MV,I1.36.1. 
10 Ibid., 1.32.1. 
11 Dutt, op. cit., p. 72; SBE, Vol. XIII, intro., p. x. 
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uposatha had come to mean the day preceding four stages of 
the moon's waxing and waning, viz., the Ist, Sth, 15th and 
23rd nights of the lunar month, that is to say, a weeky sacred 
day, a sabbath.*2 Asa matter of practice, only two of these 
days, viz., the new moon and tull moon, were observed as 
Uposatha by the Buddhists. 

It is said that the introduction of U posatha for recital of 
the Pātimokkha Sutta among the monks took place at the 
instance of king Bimbisāra.** The monks present were asked 
to confess their guilt if committed during the preceding 
fortnight. If the monks remained silent, then the recitation 
of the Pātimokkha was regarded as complete. After this the 
discussion on Dhamma and Vinaya was taken up. 

Before the recitation, such preliminaries as sweeping of the 
Uposatha hall, provision of seats, lamps and drinking water. 
formal announcement of the day, declaration of parisuddhi of 
all the members, selection of two monks to put and answer 
questions relating to Dhamma and Vinaya were to be 
attendēd.'+ 

The Bhikkhus were reguired to attend the assembly fully 
dressed (ticīvareņa avippavasa)** and to recite the rules of the 
Patimokkha in extenso. In case of danger to life, full recita- 
tion of the Pātimokkha Sutta could be avoided and it could be 
abridged.*° 

Vassavasa. The rule that the wanderer must suspend 
wandering and remain in retreat during the season of rains 
occurs among the Canonical regulations of different sects. The 
Buddhists call it Vassa and the Jains Pajjusana. Vassa was 
ordained among the Buddhists because the people complained 
to the Buddha that, if the Buddhist priests travelled during the 
rainy season, they would be crushing green herbs in the field, 


12 See Childers, Pali-English Dictionary, p. 151. [See uposatha at pp. 


535-36.—Ed.] 
13 MV, 11.1.4. 
14 Ibid., 11.15.11 ; 1.17.3; 119; IL20.5. 
15 Ibid., 1.12.1. 
16 Ibid., 1.15.4, 
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hurting vegetable life and destroying the life of many small 
living things.'7 

The period fixed by the Buddha for entering upon Vassa 
were two, the eurlier and later. The earlier date for entering 
upon Vassa is the day after the full moon of Asddha (June- 
July) ; the later, a month after the full moon of Āsādha,** 
Probably this double period is connected with the double period 
prescribed in the Brahmanas and Sūtras for most of the Vedic 
festivals. Thus the Varunapraghasas, with which the Brah- 
manas began the rainy season, had to be held either on the full 
moon day of Āsādha or on the full moon day of the following 
month, Šrāvaņa, quite in accordance with the Buddhist rules 
about Vassupanayika.*” 

No Bhikkhu was to go on his travels till he had kept the 
Vassa during the earlier or later three months.*” The rules 
for the celebration of Vassa are contained im the third Khandaka 
of the Mahdvagga. By order of the king, the retreat might have 
commenced later on.** A Bhikkhu might leave his vikāra, if 
sent for, but not for a longer period than seven days. 

Pavāraņā. The ceremony of Pavāraņā was performed at 
the end of the Vassāvāsa. The object of the ceremony was to 


17 SBE, Vol. KIH, p. 298: "MY, I11.3.1-4—manussa ujjhayanti khiyanti 
vipácenti....ime pana samana Sakyaputtiyd hemantam pi gimhart: pi vassarh pi 
cārikam caranti haritüni tināni sammaddantā ekindriyam jivam vihethenta 
baha khuddake pane samghdtam āpādentā ti. 

I8 SBE, Vol. XIII, pp. 299-300: MV, HI.3,.l-4—dv=emā bhikkhave 
vassupanāyikā purimikā pacchimikā ti. aparajjugatdya dsdjhiya purimikā 
upagantabbā, māsagatāva dsāļfhivā pacchimikā | upagantabbá. ima kho 
bhikkhave dve vassupanāvikā ti. 

19 SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 300 and note. 

20 SBE, XIII, p. 301; MV, III.3.1-4— na bhikkhave vassam upagantvā 
purimam và temāsarī pacelti vd temāsari avasitvā cārikā pakkamitabbà 
yo pakkameyya dpatti dukkajassá ti. “Let no one, O Bhikkhus, who has 
entered upon Vassa, go on his travels before he has kept Vassa during the 
earlier or during the later three months. He who does so, commits a 
dukkafa offence." [Some authorities mention the duration of vassa as four 
months. Cf, Childers, op. cit., s.v. vassa,—Ed.] 

21 MV, 11. 3.14; SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 301. 
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confess sins of all kinds (seen, heard or apprehended)?? 
that might have been committed during the Vassāvāsa.** This 
solemn termination of Vassa is inaugurated by an act of the 
Sangha in an assembly of the chapter of at least five monks.** 
The fourteenth and fifteenth days of the half month were the 
Pavāraņā days.*^ We are told, “Let them hold Pavāraņā, 
O Bhikkhus, in this way. Let a learned, competent Bhikkhu 
proclaim the following ñatti before those Bhikkhus : *Hear me, 
Sirs. Today is the Pavāraņā day. If you are ready, Sirs, let 
us hold Pavāraņā with one another.” Then let the Senior 
Bhikkhu adjust his upper robe and say to those Bhikkhus: 
"I pronounce my Pavāraņā, friends, before you, by what has 
been or by what has been heard or by what is suspected ; may 
you speak to me, Sirs, out of compassion towards me; if I see 
[an offence], I will atone for it. And for the second time, if I 
sec... ; and for the third time, if I see,..” ?^ 

Kathina. Immediately after the Pavāraņā, there was distribu- 
tion of robes, which is called Kathina.?* The Kathina (literally 
*hard") is the stock of cotton cloth provided by the faithful to be 
made up into robes for the use of the Saūgha during the ensuing 
year. This cotton cloth must be dyed, sewn together and made 
into robes and then formally declared to be available for 


Mauro SS SS te uu SS Se MESURE 

22 MV,III.5.1-6 ; SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 303. 

23 MV, IV. 1.11-14—enujandmi bhikkhave vassam vutthānari bhikkhie 
nam tihi thünehi pavaretum ditfhena và sutena và parisamkaya. 

24 MV, IW. 4.3-5.4—anujānāmi bhikkhave paācannar samghe 
pāvāretun= ti. 

25 SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 331; MV, IV. 3—dv=ēmā bhikkhave pavāraņā... 
čatuddasikā ca... ““The fourteenth and fifteenth [of a half month) arc the 
two Pavāraņā days.” [But see what has been said above, p. 42, —Ed.] 

26 SBE, Vol. XIII, p. 333; MV,IW.5.4-9—evafi-ca pana bhikkhave 
pavaretabbarh. therena bhikkhuņā ekarhsarh uttarāsarirgari karitvā ukkugikam 
nisīditvā aājaliri paggahetvd navo bhikkhu evam assa vacaniyo : ahar āvuso 
üvasmantari pavāremi dijthena và sutena và parisamkāya và vadatu ma 
dyasma anukamparh upādāva, passanto pafikarissāmi. dutivam pi ..titiyam 


pi. .. 
27 MV, VII 1.2-5—anujānāmi bhikkhave vassarh vutthānari bhikkhü- 
narii kathinam atthar iturh. | 
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immediate distribution all on one and the same day.** The 
performance of this ceremony is described as follows. “Let 
a learned, competent Bhikkhu proclaim the following ñatti 
before the Sangha: “This Kathina-cloth has become the 
property of the Sangha. If the Sangha is ready, let the Sangha 
hand over the Kathina-cloth to such and such a Bhikkhu to 
spread out the Kathina. This is the fiaffi.... .. This Kathina 
cloth has become the property of the Sangha..... ..If the Sangha 
approves of the handing over of the Kathina to such and such 
a Bhikkhu for spreading it out, let it remain silent. The Sangha 
approves thereof... .. Thus I understand." ° 


28 SBE, Vol. XVII, p. 149, note. — | 
29 Ibid. p. 152; MV, VII. 1.2-5—sunátu me bhantē samigho. idari 


samghassa kafhinadussam uppannam. yadi sarmghassa patitakallam, samgho 
imam kajhinadussam itthanndmassa bhikkhuņo deti kathinarh attharitum. 
yass=dyasmato khamati imassa kafhinadussassa itthanndmassa bhikkhuno 
dānarh kathinarmh attharitum so tunhassa. yassa na kkhamati so bháseyya... 
evar etarh dhdraydm= iti. 





VI 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS OF ANCIENT INDIA* 
Asim Kumar Chatterjee, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


The people of ancient India were addicted to hunting, 
gambling, chariot-racing and a host of other amusements,' 
and were, by and large, festival-minded. The Rgvedic word 
for festival is samana which has been rendered as both ‘battle’ 
and ‘festival’ in the Sr. Petersburg Dictionary. According to 
Pischel, the word meant a general popular festivity to which 
women went to enjoy themselves,* the poets to win fame, 
bowmen to gain prizes in archery and horses to run races. 
Both young and elderly women sought there to find a spouse 
and courtesans to make profit on the occasion. The word 
has been used a number of time; in both the Rgveda* and the 
Atharvaveda.^ luis, however, doubtful whether the so-called 
Rgvedic festivals had any religious bias. Pischel, Geldner 
and Roth, the three authorities quoted in the Vedic Index, do 
not appear to attach any religious colouring to the word as 
found in the early Vedic texts. 

In the later Vedic and especially in the Vedahga or Sūtra 
literature, we have frequent references to festivals or cere- 
monies connected with such popular figures of the later Vedic 
pantheon as Indra, Pa$upati and Agni. We have also refe- 
rences to rites connected with the worship of snakes. The 
ceremonies mentioneu in the sūtra texts were mostly domestic 





#[The revised copy of the paper was received in September, 1971.—Ed.] 

i See CHI, Vol. I, pp. 100 ff. 

2 See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 429. 

3 Vedische Studien, Vol, I1, p. 314. 

4 Macdonell and Keith, op. cit., p. 429. | 

5 11.16.17; VL 602; VII.2.5, VIII, 12.9; IX.94.47, X. 55.5. 
8 .10; 168.2. For some otber references, see Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 429. 

6 1L36.1; VI. 92.2 ; etc. 
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and were connected with particular seasons of the year. The 
Āšvayuja festival, as the name indicates, was celebrated in the 
autumnal month of Āšvayuja or Āšvina. Both the Asvaláyana? 
and Gobhila Grhyasūtras* connect this festival with the god 
Pašupati also called Šiva or Šankara. We are told that the 
householder should adorn his house on this occasion and, 
after taking his bath, should put on clean garments. 

In the Sārikhāvana? and Páraskara 1” Grhyasiitras, however, 
this particular festival has been connected with the most power- ` 
ful Vedic ‘god, viz., Indra. In the first,** again, we have been 
told about the Caitra festival connected with the three major 
gods of the later Vedic period, viz., Agni, Rudra and Indra. 
Apparently it is also mentioned as the tamous Spring-festival 
in the Apastamba Dharmasiitra.** According t» Haradatta,** 
it falls on the 13th of the first half of Caitra, about the begin. 
ning of April. In the Kausitaki Brahmana,** mention is made 
of the Spring-festival on the full-moon of the month of Agra- 
hayana or Mārgašīrsa. It is difficult to explain why there 
was a Spring-festival in that winter month. In the Grhya- 
sütras of SŠSāūkhāyana,** Ašvalāyana** and Pāraskara,'7 we 
come across the festival or ceremony connected with snakes. 
It is interesting to note that this snake festival was held in the 
rainy month of Sravana when there is a danger of death from 
snake-bite. 

We have already pointed out that most of the later Vedic 
ceremonies were more or less domestic. Some of them became 
popular at a later period. The Indramaha or Indramahotsava 


7 11.2.3 ; see also SBE, Vol. XXX, p. 203. 
8 III 8.1. | 
9 1V.16.1. 

10 TI. 16.2. 

11 IV.19.1-4. 

12 1.3.20; sec also SBE, Vol. II, p. 42, note. 

13 Loe. cit. 

14 24.32. 

15 IV. 15.1 ff 

16 Il. 1.9 ff. 

B7. Aw 
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festival was in all probability the earliest* festival celebrated 
by the people in general. lt is mentioned both in the Kausitaki 
Brahmana** and also in the Parisistaparvan'® of the 
Atharvaveda. We, however, do not get any details about this 
festival in those works. 

The Mahabharata contains a few definite references to reli- 
gious festivals in which the masses took part. The first is 
found in connexion with the festival in honour of the god 
Pašupati at the town of Vāraņāvāta. The relevant lines are 
quoted below— 

ayam samājah sumahan ramaniyatamo bhuvi/ 

upasthitah Pasupater=nagare Varandvate// 

sarva-ratna-samākīrņe pumsam dese manoramc [| 29 
This is the first definite mention of the word samdja in the 
sense of a festival.** We have already seen that, in the Sūtra 
literature, householders are described as celebrating festivals in 
honour of this god in connexion with the Āšvayuja ceremony 
in Āšvina. The lines, quoted above, show that all the people 
of Vāraņāvata participated in the festival of Pašupati. We 
further learn from a subsequent verse that Brahmanas and 
singers (zayandh) had assembled in that particular town with 
the avowed object of taking part in the festival of Pašupati 
and also to receive rewards.** There cannot be any doubt, 
therefore, that the festival of Pašupati at that town was an 
annual mela type of assembly in which every one, irrespective 


of his or her status, participated. 


*[It is not beyond doubt.—Ed.j 

18 140.16. 

19 No. 19. [Read AM'harvaveda-parisistas.—Ed.] 

20 Cr. ed., I. 131.3-4. Other references are also from the same edition. 


*e[It was a kind of big fair held on the occasion of the god's worship 
Ašoka's RE I uses the word apparently in the same sense. Such a samāja 
is also mentioned in the fairly carly Apastamba Dharmasūtra. It is called 
Fathigumph P et are f Kbāravēla page “Ta cem mir g isa 

| a insc on o as as | ure . Daja- 
kumār acarita, ed. Jivananda, p. 230).—Ed.] 


21 Verse No. 9— 
Brākhmaņeblhyas — ca ratnāni gāyanebhyat= ca sarvasah| 
prayacchadhvam yathākāmarh devā iva suvarcasab/]} 
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A more comprehensive description of such a samāja is 
found in another place of the Mahdbhdrata.** This was the 
festival in honour of the god Brahman at Virátanagara, also 
called Matsyanagara, held in the fourth month of the ajāāta-vāsa 
period of the Pandavas. We are told that athletes from all 
quarters by thousands arrived at the Matsya capital to witness 
that festival, We are further informed that those fair-limbed 
men were adequately honoured by the Matsya king (rdajfd 
samabhipüjitah).** It is obvious that the festival of the god 
Brahman in the Matsya country was almost an all-India 
affair* in which thousands of people took part ; otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain the presence of so many thousands 
of wrestlers from all parts of the country. We have already 
noticed that, in connexion with the festival of Pasupati, the 
Bráhmanas and singers are mentioned. Now, in connexion 
with the festival of the lord Brahman, we find wrestlers taking 
part. Soit would not be wrong to conjecture that such a 
samaja in the days of the composition of the Mahabharata was 
both a religious and cultural affair. We will see presently that 
this cultural aspect of the samājas was never forgotten in 
later days. 

The third reference to a festival or samaja in the Mahā- 
bhdrata** also has a distinctly cultural note. This festival 
was held before the marriage ceremony of Draupadi and lasted 
for sixteen days. We further learn that nafas (actors), nartakas 
(dancers), vaitalikas, sūtas, māgadhas and niyodhakas (wrestlers) 
took part in that festival.** The Brāhmaņas and other poor 


22 IV.12.12-13— 
atha mase caturthe tu Brahmanah sumahotsavahj 
āsīt samrddho Matsyesu purusanam susarmatah|j | 
tatra mallüh samāpetur=digbhyo rājan sahasrasah/ | 
23 IV, 12.16. 
«(It is an exaggeration in our opinion.—Ed J 
24 I. 176.28-29. 
25 1.175.16— 
naja vaitālikāš= c= aiva nartak dh sūta-māgadhākļ 
nivodhakās = ca desebhyah samesyanti mahábalàh] | 
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people flocked to the Pañcāla capital in the hope of receiving 
gifts*^ in the festival which was attended by young heroes of 
many countries.?7 Unlike the festival at Vāraņāvata and 
Virāķanagara, this was essentially a secular type of congress. 
There cannot be any doubt that such a festival used to cost 
the host (in this case, the king of Pañcāla) a great amount of 
money since he had to make arrangements for the food and 
lodging of all the guests.** The kings of ancient India, 
however, Were usually known for their munificence and never 
disappointed guests and Brahmanas.** 

The early Buddhist texts contain a lot of information about 
festivals. The Mahāvagga which was probably composed a 
few centuries before the beginning of the Christian era*” refer 
to the festivals in which even children used to take part, decked 
with ornaments and garlands.*® In the Cullavagga, we are 
told of a certain festival on the mountain-top of Rājagaha 
(Rajagrha) which was even attended by high royal officials for 
whom separate sitting arrangements were also made. For the 
ceremonial purpose a kind of white cloth called cela was laid 
out and it gave a festive or decorative appearance to the 
whole house.” Sometimes the buildings or mandapas 
erected in special honour of the guests were covered with 
lengths of cotton cloth.** 

Among the festivals specially mentioned in the Jatakas, the 
most important was the Pavāraņā usually celebrated after the 


26 1. 175.2 ff. 
27. X..175.13. 
28 «I. 176.15 ff. 
**/ Kings Kháravela and Gautamiputra Šātakarņi are known to have 
held samājas for the entertainment of the people.—Ed.) 
29 For the date of this and the Cullavagga, sec SBE, Vol. XIII, intro., 
pp. xxi ff. 


30 VL 15.5. 
31 V. 2.6; 21.3.; VI. 2.7. See also Mahdparinibbdna Sutta, VI. 26. See in 


this connexion Rhys Davids" note in Buddhist Suttas, p. 122. 
32 See SBE, Vol. XX, pp. 127-29. 
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end of the rainy season.** It was characterised by a grand 
feast which was evidently attended by all monks including 
the Buddha.** The Jatakas also mention the elephant-festival 
not referred to in the earliest Buddhist texts. In the Susima 
Jataka (INo. 163), we have a description of this festival as 
follows.—**A hundred elephants were set in array with golden 
trappings, golden flags, all covered with a net-work of fine 
gold, and all the palace courtyard was decked out. There 
stood the Brahmanas in all their fine gala dress, thinking to 
themselves, “Now we shall do the ceremony; we shall do it.’ 
Presently came the king, in all his splendour and with him the 
ornaments and other things that were used."** We are told 
that none could conduct the festival unless he knew the 
three Vedas*^ by heart and the elephant-lorc.?? It is well 
known that elephants are held in special esteem by the Buddha 
and his followers. In a number of Jātakas, the Bodhisattva 
is described as being born as an elephant.** We have 
references in the Jātakas to general festivals of *gods' in which 
people used to show their respect to them. In such festivals, 
we are told inthe Dummecdka Jātaka (No. 50), hundreds of 
sheep, goats, poultry, swine and other living creatures were 
massacred, and the rites were performed with gory carcasses.?* 
It is natural that the Buddha or his followers, who were against 
Brahmanical sacrifice, should raise their voice against such 
festivals which were accompanied with bloodshed. The same 
Jataka relates how the Bodhisattva, born as the prince of 
Banaras, successfully persuaded the Brāhmaņas and others to 


33 Sce Mahāvagga, IV. V; and Jétaka Stories, ed. Cowell, Vol. I, 
pp. 73, 91,172; Vol. HI, pp. 160, 205 ; Vol. IV, p. 168. 

34 Jātaka No. 483. | 

35. Cowell, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 33. 

36 Loc. cit. 

37 Ibid., p. 32, note. 

38 Cf. Silavanága Jātaka (No. 72); Dummedha Jātaka (Nol 122). 
Kāsavā Jataka (No. 221); Kakkajá Jütaka (No. 267); Latukika Jütaka 
(No. 357); Māriposaka Jātaka (No. 455) ; Chaddanta Játaka (No. 514). 

39 Sec Cowell, o" . cit., Vol. I, pp. 126 ff. 
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give up such bloody practices. The abhorrence of the Buddhists 
for such practices is also to be found in Ašoka's famous 
words na ca samaja katavyo recorded in his First Rock Edict.*° 
But Ašoka was not the first to speak against religious festivals 
which resulted in the killing of a large number of innocent 
animals. We have in the Apastamba Dharmasütra** words 
which almost sound like those of Ašoka. It expressly advises 
people to refrain from attending assemblies and festivals 
(sabhah ‘samaja§=ca). Evidently the mass-killing of animals 
was not liked by either Buddhists or thoughtful Brāhmaņas.** 
But ordinary religious festivals which were accompanied with 
music, singing, feasting and dancing were not disliked even by 
the Buddhists as would be evi ient from the general references 
tothem in their works, some of which have already been 
quoted. 

Among such festivals which were not probably connected 
with bloodshed, mention may be made of the Kattika referred 
toin the Jatakas.“2 This was held every third year in the 
month of Karttika (October-November)** and at night.*^ In 
the Sajijiva Jātaka (No. 150), we are told that at the time of 
this festival the city of Rajagaha was illuminated and adorned 
like the city of the gods.*® Persons belonging to all ranks 
used to participate in it and women, in beautiful coloured 
cloth used to go about at the festival hanging round the neck 


40 See CII, Vol. I, p. 1; see also Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 16, 


note 3. 

41 I If. 32; sec also Kane, Hist. Dharm., Vol. V, Part II, p. 1017. 
[The Dharmasütra of Apastamba is assigned to the Sth or 4th century 
B.C. by Winternitz (AIL, Vol., I, p. 519), but to a date not carlier than the 
2nd century B.C. by Hopkins (CHI. Vol. I, p. 249), —Ed.] 

42 There are hundreds of passages inthe Mahabharata against. animal 
sacrifice. [Read “many” for ‘hundreds of ". —Ed.] 

43 See Cowell, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 261, 312, 313, 320; Vol. II, p.254; 
Vol. V, p. 109, 

44 See Jātaka No. 276 (Kurudhamma Jātaka). 

45 Jātaka Nos. 150 and 527. 
46 Cowell, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 320. 
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of their husbands.** There is little doubt that the Kattikā 
festival was unlike ordinary samājas mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of Ašoka. 

The Jain Āyāraūga Sutta,** which is certainly a pre- 
Christian work,*" has an exhaustive list of festivals observed 
by the people. This includes the festivals in honour of Indra, 
Skanda, Rudra, Mukunda, demons, Yaksas, Snakes, tomb, 
shrine, tree, hill, cave, well, tank, pond, river, lake, sea and 
mine. We are further informed that, at them, many Šramaņas 
are entertained with food. The Jain text further directs the 
monks to avoid such festivals. We have already observed that 
festivals were field in ancient times in honour of Indra, Rudra 
and the snakes. The 4 yaranga Sutta shows that festivals were 
also held in honour of the god Mukunda, i.e. Visnu, and 
Skanda.^? Regarding the Indra-festival we have the evidences 
of the Harivamsa, Buddhacarita** and Kathdsaritsagara.*? 
The first of these works explain in some details the significance 
of Indrotsava. We are told that, as Indra is the lord of clouds, 
he is the special favourite of farmers and shepherds. That work 
further attests to the great popularity of this festival all over 
India.* The references to it in the Buddhacarita and the 
Kathāsaritsāgara also prove the great popularity of this festival. 
We learn from the ZHarivamia^* that it was generally held at 
the end of the second month of the rainy season, i.e. the 
beginning of the month of Bhādra. The festival in honour of 
Visnu, referred to above, is still popular under various names 
in every part of India. 

Regarding the festival of snakes, mentioned in the Sūtra 

47 See No. 147 (Puppharatta Jātaka). 
48 See SBE, Vol. XXII, pp. 92-93. 


49 For the date of its composition, see Jacobi, SBE, Vol. XXII, intro., 
pp. xxxix ff. 


50 See II, Ch. 16. 
51 1.63; see also SBE, Vol. XLIX(i), p. 11. 


52 Ed. Durgadas and Parab, I. 4.3. — 
Indrotsvarh kadācic= ca preksiturh nirgatā vayam. 


*[This seems to be an exaggeration.—Ed.) 
93 1116015 
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literature and the above-quoted Jain text, it may be pointed 
out that, in the Kathdsaritsagara, there is reference to a festival 
in honour of the snake-god Vàsuki^* whose golden image was 
worshipped during the festival. The festival connected with 
snakes is also mentioned in the Brāhma-parvan of the Bhavisya 
Purana** in what is the earliest part of that Purana. 

Somadeva’s Kathāsaritsāgara"* also tells us about the festival 
of Vināyaka or Gaņeša who sprang into prominence only in 
the post-Christian period.*” While describing the festival 
of Ganesa (yarr-otsava), the poet speaks of the worship of the 
golden image (ratna-Vināvaka).** 

The spring-festival, which is mentioned for the first time 
in the Apastamba Dharmasütra, was one of the popular festivals 
of ancient India. Vasant-otsava is frequently mentioned in 
the Classical Sankrit texts. In the Karhāsaritsāgara, there is a 
pointed reference to this festival.** According to the Bha- 
visyottara Purdna,*® this festival was celebrated in honour of a 
demoness called Hodikà who hārass new-born babes.* We 
are also told that the festival lasted from the full-moon day of 
Phalguna ( Phālguna-paurņamāsī) to Pancami. 

The famous Kaumudī festival, mentioned in the Mudrā- 
raksasa?" and other Classical Sanskrit texts, was also another 





54 The actual expression used in connexion with this festival is 
yütr-otsava, See Karhāsaritsāgara, XII. 7.208. Sec also the subsequent 
verses. The expression yátrà-mahotsava also occurs in. the Paficatantra 
(1. 5), ed. K. P. Parab. 

55 32.1— 

Paicami dayita rājan=nāgānāri nāndīvardhinī) 
paācamyārh kila ndganam bhavat-ity —utsavo mahanjl 

56 XII. 6.327. 

57 Itis only in the latest parts of the Mahabharata that Ganapati or 
Gaņeša is mentioned by name. He is pictured in those places as an 
amanuensis. 

58 XII. 6.327. [Ratna is not ‘gold’, but 'jewcl'.—Ed.] 

59 1.4.49. 

60 See Hemādrikhaņda. 

«[Hodikā is the same as Holikd (also called Jfolākā), modern Holi, —Bd.) 

61 Ed. M.R. Kale, pp. 150, 216. 


"aul lta gut eae ° 
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very popular festival. The Mudrārāksasa attests to its popula- 
rity among the citizens of Kusumapura (Pātaliputra). We 
further learn from the same work that it was celebrated after 
the rains in autumn. In the Jātakamālā*! of AryaSira,*® we 
have a description of the Kaumudi festival at Srávasti. The 
relevant lines run as follows.—“‘Its streets and squares hid been 
sprinkled and cleansed ; the grounds were strewn with many 
coloured flowers. Gay flags and flowers were floating aloft ; 
everywhere there was dancing and singing, representation of 
burlesques, ballets and music; the mingled scents of flowers, 
incense, odoriferous powders, perfumes, garlands, strong 
liquors, also of the perfumed water and ointments used in 
ablutions filled the air with fragrance. Lovely articles were 
being exposed for sale; the principal streets were thronged 
by a merry crowd of townsmen and landsmen* in their 
chaste dress.” 

The Dašakumāracarita of Dandin, a work of the early 
mediaeval period, mentions two festivals, one celebrated in 
Sravasti and the second at Damalipta in the Suhma country. 
The festival of Sravasti was connected with the god Tryambaka 
(Šiva),?* and the other at Damalipta (Tamralipta, modern 
Tamluk), known as Kanduk-otsava, is expressly connected with 
the goddess Vindhyavasini** (another name of Durga) whose 
Original shrine is still to be seen near Mirzapur in U. P. In 
the festival as described by Daņdin, the chief participant was 
the princess of Dāmalipta who herself was an expert in the 
game of kanduka.** 

There are references to a few non-religious festivals in the 


62 Ed. P.L. Vaidya (1959), No. 13, p. 85. 

63 He probably flourished in the 4th century A.D. See Vaidya's introd., 
ibid., p. ix. 

*[Better—people of the countryside.—Ed | 

64 Uttarapithika, Sth Ucchvdsa. See also the Chowkhamba cd. of that 
work, p. 331. 

65 See Uttarapīthikā, 6th Ucefvāsa ; see also the Chowkhamba ed. 
of the Dašakumāracarita, pp. 319 ff. 

66 Chowkhamba ed., pp. 326 ff. 
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VII 
THE ROLE OF ATHEISM IN INDIAN THOUGHT* 
N. N. Bhattacharya, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


“The dominant character of the Indian mind”, says Radha- 
krishnan, “‘which has coloured all its culture and moulded all 
its thought is the spiritual tendency. Spiritual experience is the 
foundation of India's rich cultural history...”** “For the 
Hindus, a system of philosophy is an insight, a daršana. To 
know God is to become divine, free from any outside 
influence."* This fiction of spiritualism is claimed over and 
over again as the basic characteristic of Indian philosophy. 
Many writers on this subject have depended on this popular 
myth about Indian philosophy and not on the philosophical 
materials themselves. 

The assertion that most of our traditional philosophers 
were stark atheists is likely to appear strange and even fanciful; 
but the fact remains that only two of the major philosophies 
can be considered pseudo-theistic, while the others are frankly 
atheistic. Of the pseudo-theistic philosophies, the Vedānta 
holds that the power of creation belongs to the pure, stainless 
brahman that for its own sport develops itself into the world 
without undergoing the least change. Unless the brahman, as 
the material and efficient cause, transforms itself into the world, 
creation cannot take place, and if it does so, it ceases to be 
brahman. In other words, the changing and impermanent 
world cannot be the effect of an eternal and changeless cause. 
Thus, in order to avoid this contradiction, the Vedantists 
found it necessary to posit prakrti or mdyd by the side of 


*(The revised copy of the paper was received on 4.10.71. See above, 
p. 3. See also JAIH, Vol. IV, p. 291.—Ed.] 

I Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 41. 

2 An Idealist View of Life, p. 128. 
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brahman. But to do so is to establish another contradiction, 
to limit the nature of brahman which has no second. Thus as 
the only way out, the saguna or changing brahman is conceived, 
who as I$vara combines within himself the unattached brahman 
and the unconscious prakrti or mayá. This I$vara has again 
to be declared as unreal, like the world, because of his finite 
existence.*? 

The earlier exponents of the Nyāya-Vaišesika school exclud- 
ed God from their system ; but the later ones, finding this 
fault in their gurus, became great champions of theism. 
According to them, the world has the atoms for its material 
cause and God for the efficient. The atoms can act only when, 
prior to the beginning of creation, they are controlled by an 
intelligent being. God creates the world for the sake of making 
the beings experience the fruits of the actions of their past 
lives. The creation and destruction of the world follow one 
another in regular order. The periodic dissolution of the world 
is brought about by God's desire to reabsorb the whole crea- 
tion within himself.* 

The Nyāya-Vaišesika views of creation are refuted by the 
Mimamsakas on the following grounds. Firstly, as Kumarila 


3 The first part of Bādarāyaņa"s Brahmasütra deals with the nature of 
brahman and its relation to the world, See also Sankara's com, on BS, I. 
1.22, I. 3.41, I. 4.3, II. 1.14-25, II. 2.22, II. 3.7.13. The theistic interpreters 
ofthe Vedanta were not at all troubled about the question how the world 
of imperfection could take its rise from brahman, the absolute perfection, 
since they were willing to accept, on the authority of the Sruti, that the 
finite might spring from the infinite. In the terminology of later Vedānta, 
the universe on the saprapaāca (material) view is a parinama (transforma- 
.tion) of brahman, while on the nmisprapaūca (immaterial), it is a vivarta 
(transfiguration) thereof. It was left to the later philosophers like Rāmānuja 
to interpret this brahman in a strictly theistic sense. On the other hand, 
according to Sankara and his followers, the world itself is looked at as 
illusory, and hence there can be no question of any real creation thereof, 
and practically no scope for admitting any actual crcator. 

4 Nydyabhasya of Vātsyāyana, I. 1.9 ; UL. 2.12.12 ; IV. I.14-40 ; IV. 
2.26-33 ; Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 71 ff. ; Tarka- 
lankar, Fellowship Lecture, Vol. I, pp. 77 ff. ; Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient 
India, p.23; also sce Chattopadhayaya and Gangopadhyaya, Nyāya Daršana. 
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says in his Slokavdrttika, the idea of a supreme being creating 
the world cannot explain the conditions prior to creation. 
The affair of creation cannot be the will of God, because creation 
involves a process. God cannot create out of pity, since there 
was no being to whom compassion could be shown. If the 
creation is said to be for the amusement of God, then it con- 
tradicts the theory that he is perfect. Secondly, the idea of 
the utter dissolution of the world (pralaya) cannot be admitted 
because it is not supported by experience. Thirdly, it is said 
that the world is created by an intelligent being, just as a 
potter makes a pot out of different materials; even this cannot 
be any argument, because once taken that the pot is the crea- 
tion of the potter, it obviously implies that God cannot create 
the pot, and if God is put in that role, the potter's role is then 
to be denied. Again, if it is said that the potter is a bad 
analogy, since the nature of the’ work of God and that of the 
potter is different, and that the atoms perform the work of 
creation guided by the will of God, itis also illogical because 
the atoms are devoid of intelligence and it is impossible on 
their part to follow, even to understand, the will of God. 
Therefore, according to the Mimamsakas, perception, inference 
and scriptures, do not prove the existence of God. God cannot 
act as the supervisor of dharma and adharma since he cannot 
have any knowledge of them. The universe having neither 
beginning nor end does not require any creator.” 

According to the Sankhya, the assumption of God is onto- 
logically irrelevant and logically repulsive because it is 
unproved. There are two principles, purusa and prakrti. The 
latter is the primordial matter, characterised by the eguilibrium 
of the three qualities of sattva, rajas and tamas from which 
everything of the world is produced. Purusa is characterised 
by plurality, passivity and indifference, but somehow comes to 
be influenced by the three qualities of prakrti. The whole of 
the cosmos exists in a subtle (sūksma) form in prakrti and 


5 Sce Jha's translation of the Slokavdrttika; Keith, The Karma 
Mimdrnisd, pp. 61 ff. ; Jha, Pūrva Mimamsd and its Sources, pp. 43 (f. 
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becomes manifest in creation. According to the Sānkhya, 
creation is only the unmanifest becoming manifest, the avyakta 
becoming vyakta. The Sankhya preaches a law of causation, 
known as pariņāma-vāda, according to which the effect is a real 
modification of the cause. The primordial matter moved by 
the laws of motion inherent within it transforms itself into the 
world. Hence it is redundant to admit the existence of God.* 

God has no room also in the philosophical system of the 
Jains. According to the Jain doctrine, substance is that 
which always exists, as the universe, which has no beginning 
or end. Existing things are considered to be permanent as 
regards their substance and accidental as regards their change- 
able aspects. The whole world of being is traced to the ever- 
lasting, uncreated, coexisting but independent, categories, jīva 
and ajiva." The Jain view towards Tévara-vada (doctrine of 
God) is reflected in Gunaratna’s Tarkarahasyadīpikā in which 
particular interest is attached to the refutation of the Nyāya- 
VaiSesika proofs for the existence of God. 

Earlier Buddhism recognises only five masses of elements 
(khandhas) which constitute the world. These elements are 
impermanent and without any substance, and therefore require 
no creator. Later Buddhist philosophy was divided into four 
schools of thought. The Vaibhāsikas admit the reality of the 
world which is open to perception. They believe in four 
elements—the earth, water, fire and air and accept the atomic 
theory maintaining that the atoms can be perceived in a mass 
and not singly. The atoms are the same in all the elements 
possessing the qualities of earth, water, fire and air. The 
Sautrüntikas likewise admit the reality of the outer world and 
the atomic theory, differing only with the Vaibhāsikas in the 
point of direct perception. According to Ya$omitra, ‘the 
Sautrantika commentator on Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakoša, 


6 Sānikhya Sūtra, I. 92 ff. ; Sankhya Karika, 57 ff. ; Garbe, Sārikhya 
Pravacana Bhāsya, pref.; Vedāntavāgīša, Sāħkhya Daršanam (Bengali), 


pp. 222 ff. : 
I 7 Tartvarthadhigama Sitra, III. 6 ; Jacobi's trans. in ZDMG, Val. IX. 
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the evolution of the world can have no beginning, since the 
creatures are created neither by I$vara, nor by Purusa, nor by 
Pradhana (prakrti). If God was the cause of creation, then 
every object would have been created in its complete form and 
at the same time, and not through successive stages. The 
flowers could then come into being with their bud form and 
men in their adult form.” 

The Yogācāra school denies the real existence of all except 
vijāāna or consciousness. The external objects, according to 
this school, are unreal since it cannot be said whether they 
arise from existence or not, whether they are simple atoms or 
complex bodies. All things have their beings through consci- 
ousness, and no other medium is known through which they 
can subsist. But while the Yogācira abolishes things behind 
the images and reduces all appearance to a series of ideas, the 
Mādhyamika goes a step further saying that even consciousness 
or vijīāna is unreal. There would be no colour without the 
cye, and this relative existence makes everything nothing but 
appearance. Thus there is no God apart from the universe 
and no universe apart from God, and both are equally 
unreal. The world has no real existence, and things are 
neither transient nor eternal, neither produced nor destroyed, 
neither same nor different, neither coming forth nor passing 
away. It is the nature of dharmas (ultimate factors of 
existence) to be produced by concurrent causes, and what is so 
produced is not produced in itself, and therefore does not exist 
in itself.” 

The anti-theistic arguments of the Buddha are summarised 
by A$vaghosa in his Buddhacarita as follows.—If the world had 
been made by Išvara, there should be no change or destruction, 
no such thing as sorrow or calamity, right or wrong; if he is 
perfect, the world should be perfect ; if he is the maker, the 
world should obey him ; if he acts with a purpose, he should 


8 See Bhattacharya, Vaibhāsika Darfana (Bengali) and the references 


quoted therein. 
9 Maüdhyamika Sitra, I ff. 
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not be called perfect and if he acts without a purpose, he should 
be called either a baby or a lunatic.** As we have seen above, 
the unreality of God was exposed by the Vaibhāsikas who 
believed that, if things were God's creation, they would come 
into being through an evolutionary process ; the sprouts could 
then grow without the seeds, the leaves without the sprouts, 
the stems and branches without the leaves, the flowers without 
the branches, and the fruits without the flowers. God cannot be 
described as creator since the effect is conditioned by space and 
time. Sāntideva of the Mahāyāna group refuses to admit any 
omniscient and omnipotent God as creator, and his polemics 
are directed against the theism of the later Nyāya-Vaišesikas.*' 
The same holds good in the case of Sántaraksita, in whose work 
wecome across pointed answers to the logical grounds on 
which the theists, evidently the later Nyāya-Vaišegikas, tried to 
prove the existence of God.!* 

The Cārvākas and Lokāyatikas believed that the world is a 
spontancous growth promoted by the chance-combination of 
material clements, that no intervention of God is needed in 
creation, that the existence of consciousness is the by-product 
of matter and that perception is the only valid form of 
knowledge.'* Their original works being destroyed, our 
sources of information are the polemical works of” other 
schools in which the views of the materialists arc presented as 
the pūrva-paksa or ‘views of the opponents’, and therefore 
they are not free from prejudices. Undoubtedly, the Lokāyata 
system was based by its founders upon some deeper principles, 
and developed upon a more serious philosophical line than 
the information coming to us from their opponents. 


As has been demonstrated in my History of Indian Cosmo- 
gonical Ideas, the problem of theistic cosmogony is that the 
efficient cause is always outside the effect, although it really 
EL 
10 Buadhacarita, XVI. 181. 
li Bodhicaryāvatāra, IX. 119 ff. 


12 Tativasarhgraha, 46 ff. 
13 Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 1; Sarvasiddhāntasārasariīgraha, IU. 7; 
Prabodhacandrodaya, Act L , etc. 
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contributes to its production. Evwery real entity isa cause and 
also an effect; but the first cause as an effect has no cause, 
and, as such, it is no effect. This was best understood by our 
ancient philosophers who held that, if God might be regarded 
asa frec agent, he could not have the desire to create, and if 
taken as an agent under bondage, he could not have the capacity 
to create. No recognised instruments of valid knowledge 
prove the existence of God, and it is not necessary to postulate 
God for evolving a rational scheme of reality and, more : 
particularly, for solving the problem of the origin of the 
physical world. 

Now the question is : Why, in spite of this solid theoretical 
basis, atheism has no practical value in Indian life? Are we 
then to agree with Al-Birüni on the point that the higher 
Hindus formed a separate privileged class and that they, in 
order to save their own class interest, did not care to teach the 
greater section of the people what they themselves learnt 
through study and contemplation? This might be true toa 
certain extent. One should not fail to recall in this connexion 
that Sankara, the greatest exponent of the Advaita Vedanta 
system, did not hesitate to declare the world unreal; but he 
did hesitate to declare the unreality of the caste system. 
Nagarjuna, to whom the world appeared as the daughter of a 
barren woman, and the worldly things as the beauty of the 
daughter of a barren woman, did excommunicate five hundred 
monks because they brought against him charges of corruption. 
But still the question remains, an answer to which has, of late, 
been suggested by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya in his newly 
published work entitled Indian Atheism in which he argues that, 
in spite of their commitment to atheism, ancient Indian philo- 
sophers represented diverse world-views that were often funda- 
mentally antagonistic to each other. Thus they defended 
atheism as mere atheism, i.e. without necessarily allowing it to 
be inextricably mixed up with their other pre-occupations. As 
for example, the atheism of the Mimárhsakas, or the Buddhists 
or the’ Jains was directed against the theism of the later 
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Nyaya-Vaisesikas ; but the source of their enthusiasm for 
atheism was not motivated by any philosophical consideration 
in the accepted sense of the term. It followed, on the contrary, 
what appears to have been nothing but a tendency to defend 
the fundamental assertions underlying their own doctrines. 
For those philosophers, God was simply an illusion, a subject- 
ive error which they rejected. But they did not reject the 
allied illusions or those belonging to their own doctrines. They 
were actively engaged in barricading their front doors against 
the possible entry of the superstitious belief in God ; but 
related superstitions entered their philosophies through the 
back-doors which they could not prevent probably because of 
the limitations under which they had to work, and hence they 
could not reach the full implications of their own atheism.** 


14 Op. cit., pp. 5-11. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND 
PRACTICES IN ANCIENT INDIA 
B. Chatterjee, Burdwan University 


The discovery of the art of cultivation? enabled people to 
produce more than they could consume. The people began to 
appropriate to themselves, by force and violence, fields, trees, 
shrubs and plants. They began to snatch away the rice of others 
without their consent.* Fields were divided and boundaries 
were set up. When the means of subsistence had been provided, 
people were divided into four varnas, namely, Brāhmaņa, 
Ksatriya, Vaišya and Sidra. Thoughthe respective duties of 
those varņas were settled, they did not properly discharge 
their duties.* The evolution of Private Property, Family and 
the Castes is a step forward in the history of civilisation. But 
īt gave rise to selfishness, greed, natural hatred and malice. 
The Santi-parvan of the Mahābhārata says: “The wealth of 
One is snatched away by others. He who is not a slave is made 
a slave. Women are forcibly abducted.'* Thus originated 
the concept of sin, and man, conscious of sin, began to search 
for salvation from it. 

In the Gautama Dharmasūtra (19.2), it is said that men in 
this world is polluted by a vile action, neglecting what is pres- 
cribed and practising what is forbidden. The Ydjfavalkya- 
smrti (III. 219) observes : ‘‘By omitting to do what is ordained, 
by resorting to do what is condemned and by not controlling the 
senses, man incurs fall (i.e. sin).” Similar statements are alse 
to be found in the Manusmrti (XI. 44) and the Santi-parvar 
^ 1 Vayu Purana, I, Ch. 8; Markandeya Purana, Chs. 49, 51, 60, 62, 74 ; 
Karma Purana, Ch. 29 ; cf. R. S. Sharma, Political Ideas and Institutions in 
Ancient India, pp. 35-36. 

2 Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. 1V, pp. 87-38. 

kayu Purāņa, I, 8.155-60, 

4 Sharma, op. cir., p. 37. 
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(34.2) of the Mahabharata. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the Sanskrit word pataka (ie. sin) is derived 
from patana (1.e., fall) caused by an act which transgresses 
social ethics. The Bhagavadgītā (XVI. 21) says: “This is the 
threefold door or entrance to Hell that is ruinous to the self, 
viz., lust, anger and greed ; therefore a man should shun these 
three.” In the Sànti-parvan (163.7-11), it is stated that there 
are thirteen very powerful enemies of man beginning with 
anger and lust and that anger springs from covetousness which 
again arises from ignorance, Therefore, in the final analysis, 
man commits sins Causing his fall due to ignorance which still 
remains unexplained. It is reasonable to hold that ignorance 
arises out of one’s negligence to know, both intellectually and 
emotionally, one's social duties and responsibilities. 

Ihe doctrine of Karmavipāka or the ripening of evil actions 
or sins was well-known to the Smrtis of Manu and Yājūavalkya. 
itis implied that the human beings have to experience in 
Heaven and Hell the consequences of their deeds.^ The theory 
occurs in the Brahma, Matsya and Visnudharmottara Puranas, 
the Avadānašataka, the Suttanipāta and the Saddharma- 
pundarika.^ According to Manu,” a man may commit sns of 
three kinds, viz., by the body, in words and mentally. Coveting 
another’s wealth by unfair means, desiring that evil should 
befall another and persistence in false ideas—these are the 
three mental sins. Harshness of speech, falsehood, backbiting 
and irrelevant prattling—these are the four sins committed in 
words. Appropriating another's wealth to oneself without his 
consent, injury to sentient beings against the injunctions of the 
Šāstras, sexual intercourse with another man’s wife—these 
three are bodily sins. The Yogasūtra (M. 13) informs us that 
the fruition of such evil deeds takes three forms, viz. jati (birth 
in the lower castes like Caņdāla or in the lower order of 
creatures), āyus (short span of life) and bhoga (experiencing the 
torments of Hell). 


M at sets MS PS 
Manu, XII. 3, 9, 54; Yājūavalkya, III. 206. 

> P. vai Kane, History of Dharmašāstra, Vol. LV, pp. 176-77. 

7 XII. 4-7. 
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The ideas of Heaven full of eternal bliss and Hell with 
«orments often occur in ancient Indian literature, both Brahma- 
mical and Buddhist." Vedic passages relate how a regular 
sacrificer reaches heaven.” In the Vana-parvan (186.6-7) of the 
Mahabharata, it is stated that Svarga is the place for those who 
die in battle. Inthe Matsya (276.17) and Brahma (225.6-7) 
Puranas, it is said that a generous donor goes to heaven where 
he enjoys the best pleasures. The Anušāsana-parvan (23.84- 
102), enumerates actions whereby a man attains heaven. On 
the other hand, the Visnu Dharmasūtra (43.32-45) gives a des- 
cription of the terrible sufferings to be endured in hell by people 
guilty of having committed sins. According to the Purāņic 
view, Svarga was a place above the earth, while Naraka was a 
place below the earth. 

From the above discussion it transpires that the ideas of 
Punya (good deed) and Papa (evil action) along with those of 
Heaven and Hell played a dominant role in the religious life of 
the people in ancient India. In Asoka’s edicts,'® we find the 
reflection of these popular religious beliefs. Ašoka gives a list 
of what lead to sin (dsinava-gamini— Pillar Edict III), to demerit 
and vice (apuria, papa—Rock Edict X, Pillar Edict III) and to 
hell (apaya—Separate Rock Edict). He also points out the things 
that lead to much good (bafhu-kayāņa—Pillar Edict III), to 
unbounded merit (anantam pufam—Rock Edict IX) and to 
grand heaven (vipula svaga—Minor Rock Edict), a state of 
unbounded joy and happiness. In Pillar Edict III, it is stated 
that fierceness (camdiye), cruelty (nifhuliye), anger (kodhe), 
vanity (mane) and isya (malignity) are the malevolent passions 
that lead to sin. In Pillar Edict II, it is pointed out that the 
virtues which lead to much good and less evil are pity (daya), 
liberality (dana), truthfulness (sace) and purity (socaye). The 
Concept of virtues and vices as given in Ašoka's edicts confirms 
the view that the religious life in ancient India was closely 


8 P. V. Kane, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 151-71. 
9 Satapatha Brahmana, XII. 5.2.8 ; vide Kane, op, cit., p. 168. 
10 D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp. 16-65; Barua, Ašoka, pp. 223.35, 
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intertwined with the prevailing social structure and the prob- 
lems arising out of the rise of institutions like Private Property, 
Family and the Caste system.” 

However, piety as envisaged in Ašoka's Pillar Edict II is. 
attainable only by negation of sin and gradual purification. 
People used to perform, in ancient times, the religious practices 
prescribed in the Šāstras in order to attain freedom from sin. 
There was widespread popular faith in fasting, in worship, in 
Offering sacrifice into fire, in making gifts to holy persons, im 
going on pilgrimage and bathing in holy rivers as the Ganges, 
and the practice of austerities and physical hardship as bene- 
fiting the spirit within.** Fasting, which means total absti- 
nence from food and drink, is also considered as one of the 
vratas!* and is included among austerities.** The Sānti- 
parvan (79.18) of the Mahabharata, however, says that merely 
fasting 15 not austerity which includes ahimsd, truthfulness, 
freedom from cruelty, restraint and compassion. kin the Upa- 
nisads, tapas or austerity is placed over yajña (sacrifice).* * 
To offer oblations into fire (homa) with the purpose of liberating 
oneself from sins is prescribed in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(11.5.2.20), Taittirīva Aranyaka (II.7-8), Baudhayana Dharma- 
sūtra (11.7.1), Manusmrti (X1. 34) and Yajnavalkyasmrti (YII. 
309). The act of dāna or gifts to holy persons has been highly 
eulogised in the Dharmasūtras and the Smrtis.2* In many 
inscriptionš,** the donor usually states that the grant is made 
for the increase of the merit of himself and of his parents. The 
Visnu Dharmasütra (35.6) lays down that those guilty of mahā- 
pātakas may become pure by visiting the sacred places on the 

«(Of course the religious and social aspects of a people's life are inter- 
related; but the author does not make it clear how the concepts of Private 
Property and Family led to any situation peculiar to India, —Ed.] 


il P. V. Kane, op. cir., pp. 151-71, . ax 


12 Tainirīva Samhitàá, L. 6.7. 3-4, 

13 Gautama Dharmasūtra, 19. 11, 15 ; Manu, XI. 203; chp ree Drina: 
sütra, 54.25 ; etc. 

14 Chāndogya. Usanidi. V.10.1-2 ; Mundaka Upanisad, I. 25-51. 
/— 15 Gautama, XIX. 16; Vasistha, 29.16; Vigņu, 29.4; Manuf XI. 139. 
-16 D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 126-50, 170-201. 
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earth. The same prescription is found in the Pardsarasmrti 
«XIL58), Matsya Purana (184.18) and Karma a kuraya (Pūrvārdha, 
29.3). 

Finally, worship to propitiate gods either through fire on 
the altar or through idols was a popular religious practice in 
ancient times. Butthe Vedic forms of worship, viz. Yāgas 

«and Sattras, were monopolized by the upper three varnas. 
The Sadra had no right to sacrifice on account of his low birth 
as it is stated in the Taittirīva Brahmana (111.2.3.9). According 

to the Apastamba Dharmasiitra (1.1.1.6), the Südra could not 
be admitted to the upāsanā and the study of the Vedas. The 

Gautama Dharmasūtra (8.55) lays down that a Sidra can only 
dead the life of a householder, and not that of the student, 
hermit or ascetic. The statement that the Südras have no reli- 
gious rights is repeated in the Ydajfavalkyasmrti (111.262) and 
the Anušāsana-parvan (149.13) of the Mahābhārata. Eggeling! 7" 

thinks that a sense of danger with which the purity of the 

Brāhmaņical faith was threatened from the idolatrous practices 

«Of the aboriginal subjects, first suggested to the Brahmanas the 

mecessity of raising an insurmountable barrier between the 

Aryan freemen and the men of the servile class. R. S. Sharma,'* 

on the other hand, points out that the growth of the economic 
and social differentiation gradually changed the character of 
tribal sacrifice which tended to become individual and involved 
more and more gifts to the priests. In course of time, sacrifice 

«came to be the prerogative of the higher varnas, which could 
afford to pay for it. The two views taken together seem to 
suggest the correct assessment of the problem. 

The rise of the Bhakti cult paved the way to religious 
“equality in ancient India. The doctrines of Bhāgavatism, 
as propounded in the didactic sections of the Great Epic and 
the Purāņas, show that it extended to the Südras and untouch- 
ables the privilege of worshipping and attaining liberation.!*? 


17 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XII, intro., p. xiii. 
18 Südras in Ancient India, p. 79. M 
19 Raychaudhuri, The Early History of the Vaisņava Sect, p. 117. 
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"The Bhagavadgītā (1X. 32) states that even women and Südras. 


can attain emancipation through their devotion to Krsna- 
Nārāyaņa-Vāsudeva. In the Bhdgavata Purana (V.1.35), it is 
Stated that, if the person of low birth utters the name of God 
only once, he is liberated from bondage. The Asvamedhika- 
parvan (16.22) says that a wise person should not disregard 
even a Caņdāla devotee of Visnu. 

The most popular belief that the remembrance of Narayana, 
Hari or Krsna removes all sins is reflected in the Puranas. The 
Visnu Purana states, “Of all the expiations (for sins declared 
by the sages) such as tapas (Cāndrāyaņa, etc.) and other actions 
(japa, homa, gifts), the meditation On Krsna is the highest.’’?° 
The Brahma Purdna (216.87-88) lays down that men, even after 
committing sins many times through folly, do not go.to Hell, if 
they prostrate before Hari who destroys all sins. Worship, 
beginning from the simplest japa consisting of repeating the 
name of the deity to the complicated form consisting of an 
elaborate arrangement for propitiating the devatā with a large 
number of upacdras was the most popular religious practice. 

An analysis of the religious beliefs and practices shows a 
sincere effort of the ancient Indian people to be free from the 
innate proneness to sins, to attain welfare and happiness not 
only in this life, but also in the life beyond death. The writers. 
of the religious literature of India impressed upon the people: 
the ideas of Heaven and Hell, Virtue and Vice, with an inten-- 
tion to uphold before them a mode of life or a code of conduct 
which should regulate a man’s work and activities as a member 
of the society and as an individual. Such religious functions as. 
vrata, dana, tīrtha-yātrā, homa, pūjā, etc.,represent the ritualistic: 
aspect of religious life. These purificatory religious rites 
were necessary to prepare men for the attainment Of Sādhāraņa 
or Sāmānya Dharma consisting of the moral gualities like those 
enunciated in Pillar Edict II of Ašoka. In fact, all writers of 
religious literature?" attached the highest importance to morah 


———— —. 
20 P. V. Kane, op. cit., PP. 50-51. 


21 Jbid., Vol. II, Part I, pp. 2-11, 100-01. 
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qualities and prescribed them for the people of all castes. The 
argument that even a Sidra of good conduct (Si/a) can attain 
Brahmanahood is repeatedly advanced in the Anušāsana-parvan 
(143.46-50) and Vana-parvan (180.25-26) of the Mahabha- 
rata and the Bhavisya (1.44.31) and Bhāgavata (XIL11.35) 
Puranas. Manu (X. 63) says that ahimsd, truthfulness, freedom 
from wrongful taking of another's possessions, purity and rest- 
raint of senses are, in brief, the common Dharmas of all varnas- 
But with a view to guide people to the right acts in everyday 
life, the Dharmašāstra writers dealt more elaborately with the 
religious rites and ceremonies that an individual had to practise 
and perform with reference to his position in society. 





IK 
GUARDIANS OF THE OUARTERS 
D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


' Malalasekera quotes the Digha- and Anguttara-nikāvas in 
giving an account of the lowest Deva-world of the Buddhists, 
which is known as Cātummahārājika (Cāturmahārājika), where 
the four Mahārājas dwelt as guardians of the four quarters ; 
e.g., Dhatarattha (Dhrtarāstra), lord of the Gandhabbas 
(Gandharvas), in the east; Virūlhaka (Virūdhaka) lord of the 
Kumbhandas (Kusmāņģas), in the south ; Virüpakkha (Virū- 
paksa), lord of the Nagas, in the west ; and Vessavana ( Vais- 
ravana-Kubera), lord of the Yaksas, in the north.* Childers’ 
Dictionary of the Pali Language refers to the Abhidhānappa- 
dīpikā, etc., and assigns Dhatarattha to the north, Virūlha or 
Virūdhaka to the south, Virūpakkha to the west and Vessavana 
to the east. Thus Dhatarattha is assigned to the east or north 
and Vessavaņa to the north or east. Of the four Mahārājas or 
guardians of the quarters, Kubera alone is known from Brah- 
manical mythology and, as we shall see below, there alsó the 
quarter assigned to him is not the same in different accounts. 
The date of the evolution of the ‘six Deva-world' conception 
and the idea of the lowest heaven called “the world of the four 
Mahārājas" in the Buddhist mythology cannot be determined 
with certainty, because the date of the Nikayas is uncertain.* 





I Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, s. v. Cātumunahārājika, Dhata- 
rajtha, etc. 

2 The canons of the Buddhists are supposed to have been summarily 
compiled shortly after the Buddha's death about 486 B.C.; they were 
revised after a century about 386 B.C. and were more or less completed 
236 years after the Bu 's parinirvāņa (i.e. about the 19th year of Ašeka's 
reign, probably about 250 B.C). Cf. Winternitz, A History of Indian 

i Literature, Vol. II, p. 6. The texts of the Buddhist canonical works, at 
first transmitted orally, are said to have been committed to writing in the 
first century B.C. (ibid., pp. 8, 13), though they are supposed to have suffer- 
ed considerable change and modification even in later times, and in many 

gases ‘commentaries’penetrated into the texts and became mixed with them" 


E (ibid., p. 14). 
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It should, however, be noted that the Mahārājas are mentioned 
an the inscriptions? (really labels to the Mahārājas” images) 
from the Buddhist establishment at Barhut, belonging to the 
Suhga age (c. 187-75 B.C.), though they are called merely 
Yaksas and not Mahārājas, probably because the Mahārāja 
concept was still on its way to development. Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature associates Kubera with Manibhadra, Dhrtarāstra 
with Sarya, Virüdhaka with Yama and Virūpāksa with Varuna,* 
apparently due to the influence of Brāhmaņical mythoiogy.* 
The Fisnudharmottara Purāņa says that Virüdhaka, Dhrtarāstra 
-and Virūpāksa, representing respectively Sakra, Yama and 
Varuna, and also Kubera should be dressed like the Sun and 
wear armours.” 

The earliest epigraphical reference to the Brāmaņical Loka- 
palas (protectors of the worlds) or Dikpālas (guardians of the 
quarters) is found in the Nanaghat inscriptionof queen Nāganikā 
of the Šātavāhana dynasty, who seems to have flourished about 
the close of the first century B.C.* It is interesting to note 
that salutations are offered in this record to the four*Lokapālas”, 
viz. Yama, Varuņa, Kubera and Vāsava (Indra), separately 
from those to Dharma (Yama) and Indra (Vāsava). lt seems 
that the identification of Dharma and Yama and of Indra and 


Vàsava belongs to a later date.* 


3 Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 67 fī. Besides the Digha- 
nikāya, the authors quote the Divydvaddna, Mahāvastu and Lalitavistara in 
this connection. 

4 Ibid., p. 67, where the authors cite the Mahdvasru and Lalitavistara. 

5 Hopkins (Epic Mythology, p. 152, note) says that ‘the four Mahā- 
rājas of the Buddhists combine the Lokapāla gods and the elephants of the 
"directions (Vessavaņa and Dhatarattha) with other un-Brāhmaņic features’. 
But Vessavana and Dhatarattha are not mentioned in the Disügaja list 
which is borrowed from the Bráhmanical list of the Diggajas. 

6 See Sircar, Religious Life in Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 200-01. 

7 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1, 1965 ed., p. 193. For the number 
*four", note also that the Mahābhārata (III. 112.1, and 161.8; XII. 827.7) 
compares four mighty brothers as the Lokapālas. Hereas well as in IX. 


"61.64, the Lokapālas are indirectly represented as great heroes, 1. 225.3 


represents Varuna as the ‘fourth’ Lokapāla. 
8 Sircar, loc. cit., note 3. 
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š The Brāhmaņical conception of the four Dikpālas or Loka- 
palas is not as elaborate and definite as the Buddhist ideas 
about the four: Mahirijas. We have seen above how the 
Nanaghat inscription refers to Yama, Varuna, Kubera and 
Vāsava (Indra) as the four Lokapālas, while the Mahavastu and 
Lalitavistara of the early centuries of the Christian era mention 
the Bršhmanical counterparts of Kubera, Dhrtarastra, Virü- 
dhaka and Virūpāksa as Manibhadra, Sürya (the Sun-god), 
Yama and Varuna who are respectively located in the north, 
east, south and west. The quarters assigned to the different 
Brahmanical Dikpālas or Lokapālas are not specifically men- 
tioned along with the names ofthe divinities in many cases. 
Thus the Mahābhārata" mentions Vaivasvata (Yama), Varuņa, 
Satakratu (Indra) and Dhaneša (Kubera) as welcoming a dead 

, hero; but in the epics, the position of Yama and Varuna in the 
south and west is more or less fixed, even though the names of 
the deities are not always the same. At one place, the Vana- 
parvan!? mentions Varuna, Kubera, Yama (of the south) and 
Sakra (Indra) as Lokapālas offering some gifts to Arjuna, while 
elsewhere,!! the group of four gods are enumerated as Indra, 
Agni, Varuna, and Yama without using the designation Loka- 
pala. Thus Agni takes here the place of Kubera, and Hopkins 
says that ‘the grouping Agni, Yama, Varuna and Indra seems 
older than when Kubera is substituted for Agni’. But the 
Karna-parvan!* represents Jatavedas (Agni) Yama, Varuna 
and Bhagavat Soma as leaders respectively of the gods in the 
east, the Pitrs in the south, the gods in the west and the ruling 
priests in the north. Here Agni and Soma take the places of 
Indra and Kubera as guardians respectively of the east and 
north, so that Soma was another early claimant for the guard- 


9 VII. 70.45. Yama, Kubera, Varuna and Indra or Mahendra are 
also mentioned in Ch. 91, verse 13, and in 1. 74.85. For the epic evidence... 
see Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 109 ff. | 

10 Ch.41, verses 6 ff. 

11 Ch. 55, verse 6. 
12 Op.cit., p. 149. 
13 VIII, 45. 31-32. 
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ianship of the northern quarter. Mahendra (Indra) is also 
clearly separated from the four Lokapālas Kubera, Yama, 
Soma and Varuna in the Udyoga-parvan.! * 

The reference in the Mahābhārata'* to the four Lokapālas 
living on the Himavat like the Dišāmpālas of the north seems 
to make a distinction between Lokapāla (world-protector) and 
Dišāmpāla (guarter-protector). This may be related to the 
reference in the Anušāsana-parvan'* to thethree Lokas (worlds) 
and the three Lokapālas. In the same way, the Ramayana"? 
recognises Vajradhara (Indra), Yama, Varuna and Dhaneša 
(Kubera) as the guardians of the east, south, west and north : 
but in one place,’* it speaks of the three Lokapālas headed by 
Sakra (Indra). This exhibits a confusion between the concep- 
tion of the guardians of the four quarters and that of the 
protectors of the three worlds (the earth, he heaven and the 
nether world). 

In the Udyoga-parvan,! ° Mahendra (Indra) requests the 
Lokapālas Varuņa, Yama, Soma and Kubera for helping him 
against Nahusa, makes Varuna the lord of waters, gives Yama 
and Kubera lordship (mentioned later as respectively of the 
Pitrs and of the Yaksas and wealth) like his own and offers Agni 
a share (meant for Indra and Agni) in the sacrifice. Hopkins 
notices the confused nature of the story and points out that 
‘here Soma comes in first, and is then displaced by Agni'.?^ 
Indra is sometimes excluded and Agni included in the list of 
Lokapiálas,*! while in some cases both Sakra (Indra) and Agni 
are included in the list along with Varuna and Yama.?? 

14 V. 16, 27 ff. ` 

15 Sec Šānti-parvan, Ch. 327. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 150. 

16 Ch. 158, verse 31. 

17 H. 16.24. They imparted greatness, restraint, beauty and wealth 
(Hopkins, op. cit., p. 150). . 

18 11. 91.13. 

19 Ch. 16, verses 27 ff. Indra gave the sword to the Lokapālas (XII. 
166.67). 

20 Hopkins, Joc. cit. 
21 Mbh., NI. 54.24, 
22 Jbid., Til. 552.6; 
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Hopkins refers to ‘the explicit corelation of three protectors 
with three worlds to point to an earlier group of guardians of the 
"three", and goes on to say, “Soma still lingers in the epic as one 
of these ; later he rules ‘above’. Yama and Varuna may have 
“been the other two. What remains also, however, is the later 
-addition of Kubera who was not a world-protector or even god 
-at first, so that when the four were established as guardians of 
directions rather than of worlds,the first grouping was probably 
Agni, Yama, Varuņa and Soma, the first and last then yielding 
to Indra and Kubera. Finally, the ejected ones (Soma and 
Agni ; cf. Mbh., TV. 30.25) came back as guards of the inter- 
‘mediate points, north-east and south-east, respectively, Indra 
setting into the east ( Mbh., VII. 184.47) after Kubera had got 
the north."?? It is, however, difficult to prove the antiquity 
«Of the three Lokapala conception which was not so popular. 
Chapter 37 of the HarivamSa-parvan of the Harivanīša says 
how Indra was the lord of the three worlds and how he made 
Viratha (a son of Kašyapa), Yama, Amburāja (Varuna) and 
Pulastya’s son who is the one-eyed Pingala (Kubera), lord 
“raja, adhipa) respectively of the east, south, west and north. 
It will be seen from the above accounts that, while the position 
of Yama in the south and Varuna in the west is constant, 
Agni, Kubera, Indra and Viratha are assigned to the east, and 
lndra, Kubera and Soma to the north. 
We have seen above how the Nanaghat inscription of the 
first century B.C. gives the number of the 'Lokapālas” specifi- 
cally as four and how the said number is also often specified 





23 Op.cit.,p. 151. Hopkins further says, “Asa matter of fact, Indra 
belongs to the north-east, at least according to epic ideas, and epic tradition 
still recognises that Kubera was raised to the position of world-protector 

"and added to the group of Yama, Indra and Varuna (Rām., VII. 3.17 f.). 
In Mbh., 163. 3f., Dhaumya ‘takes Yudhisthira by the right hand, looks at 
the east’, and says, “Here is to be seen Mt. Mandara which covers the carth 

to the ocean. It is the district which Indra and Vaisravana (Kubera) .toge- 

«ther guard, and the seers call it the seat of Mahendra and Vaisravana ; it 


is where the sun rises,'......" Hopkins tries to show that Kubera and Indra 
-are really guardians of the north and east together, meeting in the 


enorth-east. 
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by the epics. The same number is often indicated by the repre- 
sentation of the king as the fifth Lokapala. Thus Ravana makes 
the said claim in the Ramayana story incorporated in the 
Mahābhārata.** Likewise, the Pallava kings Skandavarman 
II (of copper-plate grants like the Uruvupalli, Omgodu No. 2 
and Pikira records) and Kumāravisņu I (of the Cendalūra grant)- 
who flourished in,the 6th and 5th centuries respectively, are 
called Pancama-Lokapala, ‘the fifth Lokapála'.?^ The idea is. 
that, while the four Lokapālas guarded the four directions, 
the king was the protector of the central region of the earth. 
The same idea is also sometimes expressed by the epithet 
Madhyama-Lokapāla, 'protector of the middle region”. 
Kalidasa’s Raguvamša** (the 4th or 5th century A.D.) applies. 
the said epithet to a king. 

The number of the Dikpalas, identified with the Lokapālas, 
was later raised to eight because, besides the protectors of the- 
east, west, north and south, those of the south-east, south-west, 
north-east and north-west were also conceived. The Manu- 
smrti?* (early centuries of the Christian era) says that the king 
is made out of parts taken from and is equal to the eight 
gods—Indra, Anila (Vayu), Yama, Arka (Sarya), Agni, Varuna, 
Candra (Soma) and Vitteša (Kubera), while the Amarakoša** 
(about the sixth century A.D.) recognises Indra, Vahni (Agni), 
Pitrpati (Yama), Nairrta, Varuna, Marut (Vayu), Kubera and’ 
Isa (Iśāna) as the lords of the quarters beginning with the east, 
i.e. east, south-east, south, south-west, west, north-west, north 
and north-east. It will be seen that Arka (Sūrya) and Candra 
(Soma) of the Manusmrti are replaced by Nairrta (south-east) 


and Téa or Téana (north-east) in the Amarakoša. Even, however, 


24 II. 280.14. | 


> 

25 Sircar, The Successors of the Sātavāhamas in the Lower Deccan, 

p. 196. 
. 26 3.11. 6. 

27 VII. 4-7. 

28 Il.ii.6. The Sabdakalpadiuma (s. v. Lokapāla) quotes a stanza ` 
from the Vahni Purāņa offering the same list with Nirrti (for Nairrta), Anila 
(for Marut), Dhanada (for Kubera) and Šankara (Isa). 
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after the introduction of the conception of the eight Dikpālas 
or Lokapālas, we have references to the older idea of the four 
guardians of the quarters as referred to in the Raghiuyam$a 
and the Pallava inscriptions mentioned above and also in many 
other epigraphic and literary records. The Allahabad pillar 

inscription?" of Samudragupta (c. 335-76 A.D.) regards the 
king as equal to Dhanada (Kubera), Varuņā, Indra and Antaka 
"(Yama). Dandin's Kāvyādarša*" which” may be assigned 

to the seventh century A.D., also has a stanza speaking of 
Yama, Varuna, Kubera and Sahūsrāksa (Indra) as the four 
Lokapalas with the king as the fifth. 

We have seen above that the Buddhists regarded the guar- 
-dians of the quarters as the four Mafhārājas, although the 
Buddhist inscriptions of about the second century B.C. call 
them Yaksas and not Mahārājas. The Lokapalas are not 
generally called Mahārāja in the Brāhmaņical works, even 
though, the Harivamsa (I1I. 37.22) says particularly about Viratha 
that Indra made him Rājan and Adhipa of the eastern quarter. 
Of course, if they were conceived as lords of the quarters, they 
could have been mentioned as Rajan or Maharaja ; but that is 
not usually done in Brahmanical mythology. Very rarely, 
Kubera has been called Maharaja in Brāhmaņical works like 
the late Tairtirīva Aranyaka and the Mahābhārata?* probably 
under Buddhist influence. We have seen, however, that 
Kubera's position in the list of Lokapālas was not at all fixed 
since the Mahabharata?” mentions Agni and Soma as guar- 
dians of the east and north respectively in the place of Indra 
and Kubera while elsewhere** Agni is mentioned in the place 
of Kubera. The Karma Puranas“ substitutes Soma for Kubera. 

Pāņini's sitra—Maharajar =thahi?? speaks of bhakti (attach- 

29 Sircar, Sel. INS., op. Cit., p. 267, text line 26. 

30 11.331. 

31 III. 154.9. 

32 VIII. 45.31-32. 
33 III. 55.4, 56.9-12. 
34 1. 40.34-35. 

35 1V.3.97. 
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ment or devotion) to Mahārāja. Another sūtra?* is sometimes 
supposed to refer to Mahārāja as a devatā or divinity, though 
it is doubtful. Jayaswal took bhakti directed to Mahārāja in 
a political sense; but the conception of divine kingship is 
much later than the age of Pāņini who flourished in the fifth 
century B.C., its earliest mention probably being in the 
Manusmrti** of the early centuries of the Christian era. How- 
ever, bhakti to the Maharaja may mean here attachment to the 
king. Bhusāri, Coomaraswamy and others take Mahārāju in 
the sense of the Lokapālas called Maharaja by the Buddhists.** 
It should be admitted, however, that the said Buddhist con- 
ception is also considerably later than Panini’s days and that 
it was not popular with the Brahmanical writers. 

The sixth century Buddhist lexicographer Amara does not 
recognise Maharaja as a name of Kubera though he speaks of 
the names Kubera, Tryambakasakha, Yaksarat, Guhyakešvara, 
Manusyadharman, Dhanada, Rājarāja, Dhanādhipa, Kinnareša, 
Vaisravana, Paulastya, Naravahana, Yaksa, Ekapinga, Ailavila, 
Srīda and Puņyajanešvara as synonymous.*" Amara, however, 
recognises Mahārājika as a class of divinities, and Ksiras- 
vamin’s commentary says, saftrimsad—dve sate Maharajikah, 
Mahārāja-šabdo = ’sty=esam=iti, i.e, the Mahārājikas, 236 in 
number, were so called because they enjoyed the designation 
Maharaja. Ksirasvàmin further says, s=dsya devatā (Pāņini, 
IV. 2.24) iti Māhārājika ity=eke, Mahārāja- Prosthapadat — thar 
(Pāņini, IV. 2.35), which indicates that, according to some, the 
word is Māhārājika meaning one who worships the devatā 
called Maharaja. The alternative interpretation, however, 
seems to be unsatisfactory because in Pāņini's sūtra for the 
formation of the two words Māfhārājika and Prausthapadika, 


the latter apparently means ‘related to the Prosthapada- 


36 IV. 2.35. 

37 VII. 7-8. 

38 Bhusari in ABORI, Vol. VIII, 1926, p. 199 ; Coomaraswamy, Origin 
of the Buddha Image, Calcutta reprint, p. 18, note 21; A. C, Chakravarti 
ain The Bhakti Cult and Ancient Indian Geography, ed. Sircar, p. 49, 

39 Amarakoša, 1. 1.38-39. 
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naksatras', i.e. Pūrva-Bhādrapada and Uttara-Bhādrapada, 
which do not look specially like objects of worship. In any 
case, Pāņini scems to have lived much earlier than the develop- 
ment of the Buddhist conception of the divinities called 
Mahārāja, so that the word Mahārāja used by Pāņini probably 
means ‘a king’ rather than ‘a deity’. It may be noted here 
that Patanjali's Mahābhāsya ignores the sutra—Maharajat = (haūī 
as unnecessary because the formation of the word Māhārājika 
has already been suggested by the earlier sūtra—Mahārāja- 
Prosthapadat=jthan, the word as formed by the two sütras 
having the same sense. Modern lexicographers have taken 
the word Mdhardjika in the sense of ‘fit for a great king ; 
imperial, royal’, and ‘attached or devoted to the ruling prince’. 
A medieval Purāņic conception of the Dikpālas regards them. 
as ten in number, viz. Indra in the east, Vahni in the south- 
east, Yama in the south, Nirrta in the south-west, Varuna in 
the west, Marut in the north-west, Kubera in the north, Isa in 
the north-east, Brahman in the zenith and Ananta in the 
nadir.*?^ The Buddhist Dharmasamgraha, which is ascribed to. 
Nagarjuna but is a medieval work in its present form, gives the 
same list with Krsna in place of Ananta (Visnu) and says that 
there are fourteen Lokapālas when candra, sūrya, prthvi and 


asura are added to the above ten.* 1 


€ 


= Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. Dikpāla. 


4| See sections 7-10. Cf. Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II, p. 347.. 





X 
CIRCUMCISION IN VATSYAYANA’S KAMASUTRA 
Ramprasad Majumdar, Calcutta! 


Circumcision, i.e. the cutting of the foreskin of the male 
Organ, is practised by the, Jews, Muhammadans and other 
peoples as a religious or ethnic act of considerable importance. 
That the practice was prevalent in India is suggested by the 
Kāmasūtra of Vātsyāyana. In the said work edited by G. D. 
Shastri, with Ya$odhara's Jayamangala commentary (K. S. S., 
No, 29), I have come across the following passage— 

Daksinatydnam lingasya karnayor — iva vyadhanam 
bālasya (VII. 2.14-15). 
This shows that boys were circumcised in the Daksinatya 
country (i.e. South India) in early times.? 


1 [We are very sorry that Sri Majumdar died shortly after our 
seminars.— Ed.) 

2 [Karna-vedha (piercing the lobes of the cars of the male and female 
child is a religious rite ofthe Hindus, See Kane, History of Dharmašāstra, 
Vol. Il, pp. 254-55. Liriga-vyadhana thus appears to be a religious rite like 
karna-vyadhana. Since karna-vyadhana m=ntioned in the context was per- 
formed on both boys and girls, we have to think whether bālānām means 
‘of the boys and girls’ specially because the word liniga not only means “the 
male organ of generation’, but sometimes also ‘the female organ of 
generation’. Circumcision of the Jews and some other peoples is stated to 
mean "the cutting off of the prepuce of a male child and the clitoris of a 
female child’. ‘Piercing’ is a little different from ‘cutting off. The 
commentator, however, explains the above passage and the immediately 
preceding one (na tv—aviddhasya kasyacid= vyavahrtir= ast=īti—V11. 1.14) 
as follows : viddham=adhikrty=Gha na tv=itiļ aviddhasya lingasy-—eti 
sambandhah/ | vyavahrtih. samprayoyah/ bālasy== eti] yatha karņayor= bàl- 
āvasthāvām=eva vyadhanam tatha tlingasya! yünüm ca tatra anyasya vd 
lingasya. Vātsyāyana—yuvā tu ģastreņa cchedayitià yavad= rudhirasy = 
dgamanam tāvade udake fisthet (VII, 2.16). Commentāry—vyadhana-vidin == 
aha yuvd tu Šastreņ=eti! bhedayitv=ety= anena kusalena bahišcarm = ākfsy = 
ānyatra sthāpayitvā širāri tyaktvā tiryak chedayet yath= obhayatas« chidr ari 
bhavati] udake tisthed= rudhira-stambhan-ártham|N ātsyāyana—vaišady-ārtharh 
ca tasyārh rátrau nirbandhād= vyaváyah (VII. 2.17). Commentary—vaišady- 
ürtham- iti] chidrasy=dsankoc-artham nirbandhād= vyavāva iti] bahün vārān 
maithunari karyarh mamaive hi tatpratikürasya pid-abhavat.—Ed J 





XI 
HINDU RELIGION AS REFLECTED IN GUPTA COINS 
S. K. Maity, Jadavpur University 


The Gupta emperors were highly religious and, under their 
patronage, Hinduism got a new lease of life. Thus, from the 
epigraphic records, we know that land and money were libe- 
rally endowed by the emperors, queens, ministers, royal offi- 
cials, guilds and wealthy citizens to the temples and Brahmanas 
and to Buddhist and Jain monasteries for their own religious 
merit and for that of their predecessors and successors. Their 
coins also exhibit many instances of religious thinking and 
practices. 

Our ancient thinkers recommended four stages (āšramas) of 
life, viz. brahmacarya, gārhasthya, vānaprastha and sannyāsa.* 
According to this system, one should lead an austere life as a 
married householder, as a hermit and as a homeless religious 
beggar with all his earthly ties broken. The ultimate goal of 
life is, however, to attain liberation (moksa). This system has 
a reflection on the coins of the Gupta period. 

In the boyhood and early youth, the royal princes received 
proper training and education from their father and grand- 
father. We have, thus, an able set of rulers and conquerors 
among the early Gupta emperors.? They also attached im- 
portance to their family life as a householder whose dutifulness 
is the source of dharma, artha, kama and moksa. A very happy 
married life is reflected on a good number of the Gupta coins. 
V. A. Smith, J. Allan, A. S. Altekar and others attach political 

^ 1. See Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1st ed., pp. 262, 280 ; Fleet, 
CH, Vol. III, pp. 25,31 ; Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 193-216; Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, 
p. 113; Vol. XX, p. 59; Vol. XXI, p. 78. [The activities of citizens and 
guilds need not have been inspired by the emperors.—Ed.) 

2 A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, Ist ed., pp. 158-59. 

3 S. K. Maity, ‘Studies in the Gupta Administration", JAS, Vol. I. ` 
No. 3, 1959. [It is difficult to believe that the emperors had time and lei- 
sure to impart education personally to their sons and grandsams.—Ed.) 
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significance to the Candragupta-Kumāradevi (i.e. King-and- 
Queen) type of gold coins.* It has also great social and reli- 
gious value in the life of Candragupta I. On the obverse of 
the coin, Candragupta 1 offers apparently a marriage ring to 
his favourite queen Mahādevī Kumardevi. On one specimen, 
A. S. Altekar has identified the object as a sindūrdāni.* 

The King-Queen-on-Couch type of gold coins can be 
regarded as depicting the family life of Candragupta II. On 
their obverse, the Garuda standard is visible, and on the reverse, 
the king dressed in dhoti (not in his usual royal dress) and the 
queen with sari and bodice are sitting face to face on couches.* 
Both of them have jewellery on their persons and are looking 
graceful and noble. Candragupta II offers a sindūrdāni to his 
belcved queen in a homely atmosphere.” 

His son and successor, Kumāragupta I, is an ideal lover 
and husband. His love for his Mahddevi Anantadevi 
reminds us of the relationship between Shah Jahan and his 
beloved Mumtaz in the Mughul period. On the obverse of his 
King-and-Queen type of gold coins, Kumāragupta I offers a 
bunch of flowers to the queen. Both of them look very 
cheerful.* 

Like his grandfather Samudragupta, Kumārgupta I has 
special fascination for music ; and he likes to make his queen 
happy by playing instrumental music apparently in his private 
apartment. By a careful study of his Lyrist type of gold coins, 
it appears that, sitting on a couch and wearing coat, dhoti and 
jewellery, he plays on his lyre.” Anantadevi, apparently 


4 J. Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of Sasdnka, p. Ixxiii ; 
A. S. Altckar, Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 26; V. A, Smith, Indian 
Museum Catalogue, Vol. 1, p. 100. [It is difficult to say how happy the 
ccnjugal life of an emperor and of his many queens was in this and other 
cases. —Ed.] 
5 Altekar, loc. cit. 
6 Ibid., p. 138, 
7 Ibid., p. 140, 
8 Ibid., p. 212. 
9 Ibid., p. 211. 
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seated on a couchina palace hall, listens to the music of her 
husband and smilingly smells a fower. 

The Gupta monarchs also recognised the importance of 
their queens in religious ceremonies. Only the chief queen 
(Mahādevī)1” had the right to play the part of the worshipper 
along with her husband in the A$vamedha sacrifice. The 
ASvamedha type of gold coins of Samudragupta and Kumāra- 
gupta I testify to the above facts.11 

Unlike his grandfather, Skandagupta issued only four 
types of gold coins, viz., Archer, Chatra, Horseman, and 
King-and-Laksmi.*? His success in wars with the Hünas and 
the Pusyamitras is reflected in the coins. He may have issued 
a special type of gold coins in order to commemorate his 
success and, as A. S. Altekar thinks, this is probably the King- 
and-Laksmi type.** On the obverse and reverse type of the 
above coins, the female figures on both the sides are regarded 
by Altekar as Laksmi. The identification of Laksmi on the ` 
reverse of the coin is acceptable. As usual, the goddess, 
nimbate, is seated on a lotus and holds a noose in her right 
hand and lotus in the left. But on the obverse design, the 
famale figure is not nimbate and holds no noose or cornucopia, 
She is standing before Skandagupta with a lotus in one hand, 
the other hand holding some other object as a sort of blessing 
for the king in the perilous war against the Hünas and the 
Pusyamitras. It is unusual that, on both the sides, the female 
figures would be the same (i.e. Laksmi). Thus it is better to 
identify the figure on the obverse with the queen-mother ; and 
the type should better be called Queen-mother-and-King 
instead of ‘King-and-Laksmi’. The sacred Garuda standard 
at the centre, the bow and arrow in the king's hand and his 
millitary attire suggest his march to the battle-field. 


10 [Mahadevi was the designation of the queens and not only of the 
chief queen. The chief queen of Candragupta II was Dhruvadevī ; but 
his other queen Kuberanāgā is also called Mahadevi in the Poona plates of 
Prabhavati.—Ed.| | 

11 bid., pp. 61, 211 ; Allan, op. cit., pp. Ixxvi, Ixxxix. 

12 Altekar, op. cit., pp. 242-49. 

13 Ibid., p. 244. 
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The third stage of ideal life is vānaprastha. After fulfilling 
all his duties and responsibilities in private and public life, 
Kumāragupta I perhaps preferred to renounce the world and 
this is probably indicated by his *Apratigha' type of gold 
coins.** On the obverse of the coin, a male figure with 
folded hands is standing at the centre, wearing a dhoti ; he is 
thinking seriously and his hair is knotted like that ofa yogin. 
To the right, stands a female figure with knotted hair and in 
ordinary dress with her left hand on her waist ; her right hand 
is raised in the pose of argument. Her fingers almost touch 
the central figure. Another male figure is standing to the 
right with a shield in one hand and Garuda standard in the 
other. None of the figures is nimbate. But, as usual, the 
goddess of fortune (Laksmi) is nimbate with a lotus in hand. 

The central figure is no doubt Kumāragupta I and the lady 
on the right his queen and the male figure on the left the 
crown-prince (or general). He is contemplating to renounce 
the world abdicating the throne in favour of the crown-prince. 
His queen and crown-prince (or general) are trying their best to 
dissuade him to take such a decision ; but they are without suc- 
cess. Kumāragupta I hasexpressed his decision with folded hands. 
He is rather firm in his resolution and is, therefore, described 
on the reverse as apratigha (invincible) ; no one can change or 
influence his decision.!* * 

Regarding Harsavardhana, Hiuen-tsang says, “The king's 
day was divided into three periods, of which one was given to 
affairs of government, and two were devoted to religious 
works. He was indefatigable and the day was too short for 





14 Altekar, op. cit., p. 207. [It is difficult to prove that any of the 
Gupta emperors or later kings of Indian history adopted the vānaprastha 
or sannyāsa stages of life, A few of them are of course known to have 
abdicated in favour of their successor probably due to infirmitv or disease. 
For the Apratigha type, see Sircar, Srudies in Indian Coins, pp. 217-21. 
—Ed. , 

TE Loc. cit. [Firmness of resolution and invincibility are different 
things. The central figure is much smaller in size than the figures on the 
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him."'* But we have no such detailed record of the daily life 
of the Gupta rulers, though, from the study of their coins, it 
can be suggested that they liked performing religious rites. 
Samudragupta, Candrgupta II, Kumāragupta I and Skanda- 
gupta offered oblations (or incense) in altars, perhaps regularly. 
It is found on the obverse of the Standard, Archer and Battle- 
axe types of gold coins of Samudragupta ; the Kāca type of 
gold coins ; the Chatra, King-and-Queen and Standard types of 
gold coins of Candragupta II ; the Swordsman and Chatra 
types of gold coins of Kumāragupta 1 and the Chatra type of 
gold coins of Skandagupta.*? According to  Altekar, in 
some cases the conventional altar looks like a flower pot with 
the sacred tulasi plant.^* The tulasī is associated with the cult 
of Visnu and the Gupta rulers were Vaisnavas.! ° 

After discharging the duties of a householder and performing 
penance and austerities in Vanaprastha, one attains heaven. We 
notice a few instances of this in the Gupta coins. The obverse 
legend of the Standard type of gold coins of Samudragupta 
runs samara-sata-vitata-vijayo jita-ripur = ajito divam jayati, “The 
invincible [king] who has won victories on a hundred battle- 
fields and conquered enemies, wins the heaven.”?” Again on 
the Kaca type coins, we have Kāco gām—avajitya divam karma- 
bhir = uttamair — jayati,'*Having conquered the earth, Kāca wins 
the heaven by excellent deeds."?'! And on the obverse oi the 
Lion-slayer type of gold coins of Candragupta Il —Narendra- 
simha-Candraguptah prthivim jitvā divam jayati, ““Candragupta, 
a lion among kings, having conquered the earth, wins the 
heaven.”22 We have many such statements on the Archer and 
ASvamedha types of gold coins of Samudragupta, the Chatra 
and Standard types of'gold coins of Candragupta II,the Archer, 


16 Watters. Yuan Chwang's Travels in India. 

17 Altekar, op. cit., pp. 41-56, 78, 127, 138, 141, 183, 206, 247. 

18 Jbid., pp. 43, 50. 

19 Loe. cit. (R. D. Banerji, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 102). 

20 Ibid., pp. 47-48. [The coins were issued during the kings" life time, Ed.) 
21 Jbid., p. 87. | 

22 Ibid., p. 109. (The reading of the legend is apparently wrong.—Ed.) 
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Horseman, Swordsman, Lion-slayer and As$vamedha types of 
gold coins, and silver (Trident type) and silver-plated copper 
coins of Kumāragupta I, the Archer type of gold and silver 
coins (Madhyadeša type) of Skandagupta and the silver coins 
of Budhagupta.?* 

The worship of gods and goddesses and certain religious 
practices can be studied from coins. The representation of 
goddesses is more prominent on Gupta coins than gods. 
Visnu and Laksmi were the favourite god and goddess of the 
Gupta emperors. 

Laksmi,** the goddess of fortune, is seen on throne or 
lotus holding in her left hand a cornucopia or horn of plenty 
suggesting that the Gupta empire *overflowed with flowers, fruits 
and corn'. Sometimes she holds in her left hand a lotus flower 
as a blessing for her devotee. But her right hand usually holds 
a noose. Sometimes she is seen scattering coins and feeding a 
peacock from a bunch of fruits. Like the queens, she appears 
in sari, bodice and different kinds of jewellery. Her look is 
mother-like. We see her graceful figure on the reverse of the 
Standard, Archer, Battle-axe and Lyrist types of gold coins of 
Samudragupta, the Kaca type of gold coins, the Archer, Horse- 
man, Chatra, Standard and Cakravikrama types of gold coins 
. of Candragupta II, the Archer, Horseman, Swordsman, 
Elephant-rider, Elephant-rider-Lion-slayer, Chatra and Apra- 
tigha types of gold coins of Kumāragupta I, the Archer, King- 
Laksmi(or Queen-mother), Chatra and Horseman types of gold 
coins of Skandagupta and the gold coins of Narasimhagupta 
and Visnugupta.?* The goddess of fortune, thus, smiles 
favourably at the success of the Gupta rulers. 

Next to Laksmi, Visnu finds prominence on the Gupta 
coins. The Cakravikrama type of gold coins of Candragupta II 
has on the obverse Lord Visņu offering prasada (sweets) to 

23 Ibid., pp. 53, 61, 127, 141, 167, 174, 183, 185, 200, 226, 233, 242-43, 
257, 278. 

24 Altekar, op. cit., pp. 48, 55, 58, 88, 93-95, 123-26, 129-33, 141, 169- 
74, 177-96, 207-10, 184-90, 194-96, 207-10, 243.50, 264, 270-77, etc. 
25 Loc. cit. 
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Candragupta II.?^ The figure of Garuda can be seen on the 
silver coins of Candragupta II, Kumāragupta I and Skanda- 
gupta, and on the copper coins of Candragupta II and 
Kumāragupta I.*7 The Garuda standard is seen on the coins 
of Candragupta I, Samudragupta, Kāca, Candragupta II, 
Kumāragupta I, Skandagupta, Narasimhagupta and 
Visņugupta.?* Many of the Gupta rulers assumed the title 
Paramabhagavata indicating devotion to Visņu.*” Garuda, the 
vāhana of Visnu, was also honoured by them. 

Ihe goddess Durga (or Ambika) was popular. Durga 
seated on a lion is seen on the Candragupta-Kumāradevī type 
of Candragupta I, the Lion-slayer type of Candragupta II, and 
the Lion-slayer and King-and-Queen type of gold coins of 
Kumāragupta 1.2?” Her lord Šiva was also worshipped by 
the Gupta rulers and is represented by his trišūla (trideni) on 
the reverse of the silver coins of Kumāragupta I ** and Nandin 
(Bullj*? appears on the reverse of the silver issues of his son 
Skandagupta.* 

The goddess Makaravāhinī Ganga was equally popular. 
Her slender and graceful figure is seen on the reverse of the 
Tiger-slayer type of gold coins of Samudragupta, and the 
Tiger-slayer and Rhinoceros-slayer types of gold coins of 
Kumāragupta [.**? 

Another god was Kumara, i. e. Kārttikeya. It is the name 
of some of the Gupta rulers. The god Kārttikeya was the 
favourite god of Kumāragupta I, as Lord Visņu was the 


favourite of Candragupta II. On the reverse of the Peacock 


26 Altekar, op. cit., p. 145. 

27 Ibid., pp. 150-54, 156-61, 219-26, 232-37, 251-52. 

28  Altekar, op. cit., passim. ; 

29 Loc. cit. 

30 Altekar, op. cif., pp. 26, 105, 185, 212. 

31 Ibid., p. 226. 

32 Ibid., p. 252. i 

*[It is difficult to prove that the Vaisnavite Gupta emperors worshipped 
Siva and Durga side by side with Vispu.—Ed.] 

33 Ibid., pp. 69, 190, 197. 
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type of coins, Kārttikeya is seen riding on his peacock.** On 
the obverse of some coins, the ruler is feeding peacock from a 
bunch of fruits. But on the Horseman, Tiger-slayer, Elephant- 
rider and Lion-slayer types of gold coins of Kumaragupta I, 
Laksmi is feeding the peacock, and not the king.^^ On 
some of the silver coins of Kumāragupta I, Kārttikeya is also 
represented.?*? The fan-tail peacock is seen on the silver coins of 
Skandagupta and Budhagupta.*7 

After completing his conquests, Samudragupta performed 
the horse sacrifice which was in abeyance since the days of 
Pusyamitra Šuūga. He issued the Ašvamedha type of gold 
coins on that occasion.** Similarly, after consolidating his 
position in Northern India, his grandson Kumaragupta I also 
performed a horse sacrifice,*” 

On the obverse of the Aš$vamedha type of gold coins of 
Samudragupta and Kumāragupta I, a horse is standing before 
a decorated yiipa (sacrificial post).*? On the reverse side 
of the coins, the chief queen (Mahādevī) is holding a chowrie 
over her right shoulder and a piece of cloth (or towel) in her 
left hand. There is a spear-like object in her front. According 
to the Katyayana Srautasütra, thc Mahādevī is required to fan 
and wash the horse and then clean the animal with the help of 
a towel. The spear-like object is actually a needle (sūci). It is 
stated in the same work that there should be three needles of 
gold, silver and copper.  Atter the horse is sacrificed, the three 
queens of the king extensively puncture its body by needles in 
order to facilitate the passage of the king's sword into its body. 
The Mahadevi (chief queen) is to use the gold needle, the favour- 
itc the one of silver and the discarded the copper one.*! 


34 Ibid, p. 203. 
35 Ibid., pp. 185, 194. [Sic.—Ed.] 

36 Ibid,, pp. 216-34. 

37 Ibid., pp. 250, 275. 

38 ibid. p. 61. 

39 Ibid., p. 200, 

40 Ibid., pp. 61, 200. 

41 XX.7; Toiftirīva Serthitä, VI. 6.4. 
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The marriage of Candragupta I and Kumāradevi is also 
represented by the Candragupta-Kumāradevi (or King-Oueen) 
type of gold coins.** On the obverse, Candragupta I is offer- 
ing a ring or sindūrdāni to his queen symbolising their marriage. 
The Gupta emperors might have celebrated their marriage 
anniversaries by minting coins. On one such occasion, 
Candragupta II offers an object, apparently a sindūrdāni, as 
suggested by Altekar, to his favourite queen.** Both of them 
are in informal dresses sitting face to face on a couch. In a 
similiar manner, Kumāragupta I offers Anantadevi a bunch of 
flowers.** 

The epigraphic records mention the activities of diverse 
creeds which illustrate clearly the catholicity of mind and 
the tolerant policy of the Gupta emperors. Samudragupta is 
known to have granted permission to king Meghavarna of 
Ceylon to build a monastery at Bodhgaya.** It is also recorded 
in the Sanchi inscription of Candragupta II** that his official 
Āmrakārdava endowed 25 dīnāras for the maintenance of five 
Bhiksus and for lighting a lamp in the Ratnagrha. According 
to the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, Buddhism was in a quite flouri- 
shing state in Northern India. Similarly, Jainism also received 
equal patronisation.*" The Mathurà inscription of 432 A.D. 
records the erection of a Jain image.** There are many such 
examples in the epigraphic records. On the whole, different 
religious sects lived side by side with peace and amity and that 
speaks of broadness of the people's mind in that age. 





42  Altekar, op. cit., p. 26. 

43 Ibid., p. 138. 

44 Ibid., p. 212. 

45 Fleet, op. cif., p. 6. 

46 Ibid., p. 31. 

47 James Legge, Fa-hien's Records of Buddhistic Kingdon:s. 
48 [Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 210.—Ed.] 





XII 
GAJALAKSMĪ ON EARLY INDIAN COINS 
Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Calcutta University 


In a paper ‘Laksmi on Early Indian Coins’, published in 
Foreigners in Ancient India and Laksmi and Sarasvati in Art 
and Literature, ed. D. C. Sircar, Calcutta, 1970, Dr. Sm. 
B. Lahiri has at first referred to the Gajalaksmi variety of 
Laksmi and noted the coins on which she is represented. The 
coins considered by Dr. Sm. Lahiri were, mostly referred to in 
The Development of Hindu Iconography by J. N. Banerjea who 
remarked that ‘the motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of pros- 
perity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of later date 
and is still used by the Hindus'.* Banerjea, however -did not 
refer to any coin bearing Gajalaksmi which can be assigned to 
a date later than the first century A.D. and this probably led 
Dr. Sm. Lahiri to observe that the Gajalaksmi device ‘occurs 
on coins datable between the third century B.C. and the first 
century A.D.” and ‘ceases to occur on coins after the first 
century A.D.'* While drawing attention to the depiction of 
Gajalaksmi on some Šātavāhana lead coins from Paithan,* 
not noticed by Dr. Sm. Lahiri, we would, however, like to 
point out that Dr. Sm. Lahiri’s contention requires a slight 
modification in view of the evidence at our disposal. The 
motif has really been seen represented on some coins of much 
later date. Attention may first be drawn to certain gold coins 
of Šašānka, king of Gauda ruling in the first quarter of the 
seventh century A.D. and a rival and oponent of the Mau- 
kharis of Kanauj and Harsvardhana of Sthāņvīšvara. Issued 
in the suvarna standard of 80 Ratis, the coins, which are 


1 Op. cit., pp. 110-11. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 126-27. 
3 JAR, 1965-66 (cyclostyled copy). Dr. S. B. Deo reported at the 59th 


Annual Numismatic Conference held at Nagpur that some Šātavāhana coins 
from Ter also bear the figure of the deity, 
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debased and unsatisfactorily executed,* may be described as 
follows. 

Obverse : Siva, nimbate, reclining to left on couchant buli 
to left, with right hand resting on bull's hump 
and left hand uplifted holding an uncertain 
object ; to the left of the head of the deity, there 
is an orb of the moon (indicating Sasdnka, 
‘moon’) ; legend below in exergue jayah (victory); 
in right margin—Sri-Sa[sanka] (vertically 
written ). | 

Reverse : |” Laksmi, nimbate, seated cross-legged on lotus, 
facing front ; holds a lotus with stalk in her left 
hand which rests on her knee, while her right 
hand is outstretched but empty; above on 
either side of the deity, stands an elephant 
sprinkling water over her (abhiseka of Laksmi) ; 
legend on the right—Sri-Sasankah. No symbol 
or border of dots is seen. 

Besides the coins of SaSanka, certain highly debased gold 
coins® of one Jaya, whose identification is uncertain, bear on 
them the figure of Laksmi being anointed by an elephant on 
the left side. The elephant on the right side is not visible 
probably for the reason that it is occupied by the long legend. 
Jaya has been placed between c. 550 and 650 A.D. on palaeo- 
graphical grounds. The coins may be described as follows. 

Obverse : King, nimbate, standing to left, holding bow in 
left hand and arrow in right; Cakra standard 
behind the king's right hand; legend—Jaya 
under the left arm of the king; no trace of any 
circular legend, 


4 Smith, IMC, Pl. XVI. 12; Allan, BMCCGD, Pl. XXIII. 14-16; 
Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 328-30 and Pl. XIXA. 8-9; 
B. N. Srivastava, 'Sasanka, King of Gauda’, Bulletin of the U. P. Historical 
Society, No. 3, p. 57 and Plate. 

5 Allan, op. cit., Pl. XXIV. 6-8; Altekar, op. cit., pp. 330-32 and Pl. 
XIXA. 11-13. 
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Reverse : Laksmi, nimbate, seated on lotus facing front, 
holding fillet in outstretched right hand and 
lotus in left ; above, elephant on the left sprink- 
ling water over the deity ; legend on right— 
Sra(Srī)-Prakāndayašā. 

The coins of Šašāūka and Jaya are thus important for 
they definitely prove that the representation of Gajalakgmi on 
coins was not discontinued after the first century A.D. They 
are also important for they add to the number of cases of the 
seated Gajalaksmi on coins. As noted by J. N. Banerjea,* the 
figure of Gajalaksmi is frequently found on tribal coins,” but 
is seldom represented as seated.* 


6 Op.cit., p. 110 and note 2. 

7 Allan, BMCCAI, pp. 131-34, 149. 187, 190-91, 256 and illustrations. 

8 On some square copper coins of Ujjayini (ibid., Pl. X VIII. 24) and 
of Sivadatta of Ayodhya (ibid.. Pl. XLIII, 4-5), Gajalaksmi is seen seated. 
For interesting details of Gajalaksmi, cf. J. N. Banerjea, op. cit., pp. 106, 
110, 133, 150, 188, 194, 196-197, 265, 375-76 ; also K. K. Thaplyal, 'Gaja- 
laksmi on Seals’ in Foreigners in Ancient India and Laksmi and Sarasvati in 
Art and Literature, ed. D. C. Sircar, pp. 112-25. 





XIII 
MĀRTAŅDA-BHAIRAVA* 
Sm. Juthika Maitra, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


Ld 

In spite of the attitude of deep devotion and attachment to 
Particular deities by followers of different sects, some sort of 
syncretism not only in idca, but also in practical forms of 
worship developed in course of time ; e.g. Hari-Hara, Sürya- 
Narayana, etc. The causes leading to the growth of such 
mixed icons have been discussed by J. N. Banerjea and other 
scholars. The present paper deals with the concept of a mixed 
form of Siva-Sürya. 

The association of Visņu (originally an Aditya) and Sarya 
is frequently met with, but that of Sürya and Siva is rare. The 
Matsya Purana contains at least two references indicating such 
an association. In Ch. 55 (Adityasayanavrata), reference has 
been made to the worship of Umā-Mahešvara under the name 
ofthe Sun.' Again, itis seid that there is no difference bet- 
ween Umāpati and Ravi.* Then, after having enumerated the 
Sun's names and epithets by which Siva is denoted, the text 
adds : “Homage to that one, who carries noose, goad, skull- 
cup, serpent, moon and bow.”* It may be observed that seven 
of the above-mentioned attributes are Saivite, only one (the 
lotus, padma) is the characteristic emblem of the Sun. This 
further shows that tne god has eight hands. Ch. 93 (Navagraha- 
homašāntividhāna) explains a rite in honour of the nine grahas, 
cach of them being associated with one titular divinity (adhi- 
devatā), ¢.g., Ivara is that of the Sun, Uma of the Moon and 


*[The revised copy of the paper was received on 8.11.71.—Ed.) 
1 LV. 5—UYUmā-Mahešvarasy= ārcām=arcayet Sürya-nümabhih. 
2 LV.6—Umāpate Raver= v= api na bhedo driyate kvacit. 
3 LV. 16—namo=m'stu páf-ánku£a-f£üla-padma-kapála-sarp-endu- dhanur- 


dkarāya. 
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the like.“ The Matsya Purana therefore presents Šiva as closely 
connēcted with the Sun. 

The Skanda Purāņa as well as the Sauradharma (cited by 
Hemādri) refers to the Sun as Hiranyaretas or Suvarņaretas 
who is egual to Šiva. In the Sāmba Purana, Chs. 16-17, the 

Story of Dindi is narrated as follows. After tearing away 
Brahman's head, Rudra took the skull in his hand and went 
naked to Dāruvana for practising penance. At the sight of 
Rudra, the minds of the wives and daughters of the sages 
became agitated. So the sages drove Rudra away from the 
place. Rudra then went to the solar region where the Sun's 
chief attendants advised him to appeal to the Sun for getting 
rid of the sin committed. Rudra eulogised the Sun, the result 
being that he became purified and was given the name Dindi. 
The Sun advised Rudra to live in a sacred place on the earth 
where he himself would live with him in company with his 
eighteen chief attendants as well as fourteen others. The Sun 
also conferred divine knowledge on Rudra, gave the name of 
Avimukta-ksetra to the place where Rudra practised austerities 
for attaining his favour, and assured Rudra that those people, 
who would bow down to the latter and the Sun at that place, 
would become sinless. The story perhaps shows the way how 
the cult of Martanda-Bhairava developed. In the Liga Purana," 
we find reference to such a syncretic form of Sūrya and Siva. 
The two sectarian Puranas, viz. Samba and Linga, classed as 
Saura and Saiva respectively, refer to the cult of Martanda-Bhai- 
rava. This type of image is described in the Sāradātilaka Tantra 
as follows : “We render homage to the god who possesses an 
innate lustre as the bud of a golden lotus and has in his hands 
khatvànga, padma, cakra, Sakti, pāša, šrņi, aksamala and kapala. 
"Obeisance to him who has four faces and is beautified by three 


4 XCIII. 13—Bhāskarasy= Esvaram vidvād= Umāri ca Sasinas—tatha ; 
cf. Liriga, Uttara-khanda, XIX. 24—Sdryah Sivo Jagannáthah Somah sāksād 
= Uma svayam. i 

5 Loc. cit. 
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eyes each, and wears a tiara of precious pearls and is orna- 
mented with a necklace.” ® 

In the Agni Purana, CCCI. 12-14, Martanda-Bhairava’s 
attributes are identical with those given in the Nardyaniya,’ 
cited by Rāghava-bhatta on the Tantra. The passage sindūr- 
arunam-i$ünam vām-ārdha-dayitar: Ravim is explained by 
Raghava-bhatta as follows: Īšāna is of red vermilion colour 


6 Sāradātilaka, XIV. 71— 
hemāmbhoja-pravāla-pratima-nijarucirit caru khajvāiga-padmau 
cakram $saktiñ= ca pásar šrpnim = atiruciram—=aksamālā- kapülamj 
hast-ambhojair=dadhdnam trinayana-vilasad-veda-vaktr-ábhirüámam 
Martandam vallbh-ārdhari manimaya-mukufarh hāra diptam bhajamal| | 
(The translation suggested above is inaccurate. The language quite 
clearly speaks of Martanda (i.e. Martanda-Bhairava) as vallabh-drdha, i.e. 
‘having his wife as his left half." One part of the image looked like Aem- 
āmbhoja, i.e. gold coloured, and the other like pravāla or coral [of the red 
variety]. As will be seen below, the complexion of Martanda-Bhairava is 
sometimes said to be golden ; but the epithet sindūr-āruņa, to be discussed 
below, possibly suggests that the complexion of the god is red while that of 
the goddess, forming the left half of the body, muy be golden.—Ed.] 
7 Nārāyanīva Tantra— 
sindūr-ārunam= īšānari vüm-ürdha-dayitam Ravim| 
pāš-ānkuša=dhararit devamı s-āksamālā-kapālinam/ | 
Khafvdig-dri-saktii=ca dadhdnam catur-ānanam/ 
asfa-bahum dvigatk-akgsam........ 000-0002] f 
Agni Purana, CCC. (ed. K. L. Mitra)— 
sindar-drunam=ifdne vain-drdha-dayitam Ravim] 
pda§-dnikuga-dharam devam ak samdala-kapdélinam|| 
khatvāig-ābj-ādi-šaktiā= ca dadhdinam catur-dnanam] 
antar-bühy-àádi-khajtanga-padmastham ravi-mandale| | 
Ibid., CCCI (Ānandāšrama ed.)— 
Sendravdrunam=tidnam vam-dardha-dayitam Ravim) 
pás-ánkusa-dharam devarh hy=aksamdald-kapdlinam| | 
khaftāng-ābj-ādi-šaktih— ca dadhanam catur-ānanam) 
antar-bühye dvisatk-āktarh padmastham ravi-mandale] | 
ibid., CCCI (Vangavasi ed.)— 
Sindūr-ārunārn-= īšāne vdm-drdha-dayitarh Ravimj 


Vide CCC— 
ānkuša-dhararh devam=aksamdéld-kapdlinam| | 
khartāng-ābj-ādi-šaktii= ca dadhdnam catur-ānanam 


antar-bāhy-ādi-khaitāriga-padmastharh ravi-mandale| | 


14s l 
me aia " "as 
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having Ravi on the left as his loving better half.* Though the 
interpretation is clear and acceptable, the aforesaid verse is 
grammatically incorrect and is no doubt suggēstive of the 
vermilion colour of Išāna having his beloved goddess on the 
left. The form of the Sun-god with his better half in the left 
part of his body, as suggested by D. C. Sircar in Foreigners in 
Ancient India and Laksmi and Sarasvati in Art and Literature, 
pp. 140-41, is neither referred to in any of the Puranas nor has 
any sculptured image of this type been yet discovered. On the 
other hand, Siva is described in many texts as having his 
beloved goddess on the left. In its description of the syncretic 
form of Sarya and Siva, the Linga Purana, as we have seen 
above, mentions the latter as Ardhanārīšvara.* 

Some Asiatic Society Mss. of the Agni Purdna gives the verse 
as sindūr-āruņam—īšānam vām-ārdha-dayitart param. M. N. 
Dutta translated the verse on the basis of a version of the text 
where the š/oka about Mārtaņda-Bhairava is bisected and distri- 
buted in two chapters. A portion of Ch. CCCI was arbitrarily 
incorporated in Ch. CCC. In course of a discussion on graha- 
hrnmantra in this Chapter, a syncretic form of Sūrya and Siva 
is described abruptly and irrelevantly. 

The Ágamic texts enumerate as many as sixtyfour Bhairavas 

«(This is wrong because Siva is not red-complexioned. Išāna, in the sense 
of Šiva, cannot be the correct reading even if we concede the unhappy 
anvaya—sindar-drunam Ravim, vām-ārdha-dayitam= I$ánam, because lF'íánam 
and Ravim, mentioned separately, do not mean a composite single god, so 
that epithets like pūšsārikuša-dharam, etc., in the singular, become unsuit- 
able. The reference is to Ravi (Mārtaņģda, i.e,, Mārtaņda-Bhairava) who 
is called vām-ārdha-dayita, the same thing as vallabh-drdha explained above. 
That some people regarded īšāne as the correct reading is indicated by the 
reference to āgney-ādigu konesu in one of the versions. fšāna, however, may 
be an epithet of Ravi in the sense of ‘lord’. Moreover, the lexicons explain 
the word also as ‘the Sun as a form Siva’. See Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. 
This meaning is quite suitable in the present case. It seems that those, to 
whom this meaning of the word was not apparent, thought of i£üne as the 
correct reading.—Ed.] 

8 XIX, 8— 


asfa-bdhum catur-vaktrar dvādaš-āksarh mahabhujam| 
ardhanārīšvarari: devarh jajāmukuja-dhāriņam/ | 
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divided in groups of eight, each group being headed respectively 
by the names—Asitanga, Ruru, Canda, Krodha, Unmatta- 
Bhairava, Kapala, Bhīsaņa and Samhara. Martanda-Bhairava 
belongs to the Asitanga group. The Bhairavas of this group 
are of golden complexion and have good-looking limbs and 
carry the trisüla, damaru, pasa and khadga.? 

Sri D. K. Biswas in his article entitled *Sürya and Siva' in 
IHO, Vol. XXIV, traced the origin of a Javanese kūtamantra 
‘Om hrm hrm sah Sivasuryaparantejasvarüpaya namak’ in India. 
In this connection he referred to the Saura Purdna, the main pur- 
pose of which, according to Winternitz, is to glorify Siva. In 
many places, however, Siva is identified with the Sun-god, who 
reveals the Purāņa. The Sun-god sometimes recommends Šiva 
worship. Sri Biswas further referred to the Nirmand (Kangra 
Dist., Punjab) plate of the Mahāsāmanta Maharaja Samudra- 
sena, wherein a Siva-lihga is called Mihire$vara, ‘Mihira’ being 
a well-known name of Sürya. According to Fleet, it is a clear 
case of the association and identification of the Sun with Šiva.” 
According to D. C. Sircar, however, Fleet's suggestion is wrong, 
for Siva was so named here apparently because the god was 
installed by a lady named Mihiralaksmi.* ! | 

The present writer is indebted to Dr. Tarapada Bhatta- 
charya for allowing her to consult the text of the SriAhayasirsap- 
aficaratra,in which references are made to Martanda-Bhairava in 
his three forms, six-handed, twelve-handed and eighteen-handed. 
In his six-handed form, the god is r»presented as standing on 
the lotus sprung from the ocean, or in a dancing attitude on 
a boat. He wields various weapons and has a fierce face with 
the whole range of teeth exposed. His matted hair is tied up 
with a snake. He should wear a garland of human heads 
(muņda-mālā). In his right hands, he wields cakra, trišūla and 


parigha, and in the left damaru, gada and khafvánga. He has 


9 Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Pt. I, 
p. 180. 
10 Vol. III, p. 288. | 
11 Select Inscriptions, 2nd ed., p. 290, note 3. [Šiva installed by 
Mihirakula was likewise called Mihiresvara (Raj. tar. L. 306). —Ed.] 
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broad chest and well-formed hands. He should be represented as 
surrounded and served by his attendants Dandin and Pingala, 
and his queens, Kinnaras and other gods,!2 

When the god is represented as having twelve hands, he 
wields khadga, khejaka, capa, Sila, mukura, ghaņtā, madhupātra, 
kartrkā, cakra, parigha, trišūla and damaru.** In his eighteen- 
handed form, he wields khadga, dhanus, musala, pasa, mukura, 
churika, paftiša, khetaka, šūla, ghanta, madhupātra, kartrkā, 
cakra, parigha, trišūla, damaru, gadā and khatvanga.* * 

It is very interesting to note that, though the attendants of 
sarya, namely Dandin and Pihgala, are mentioned, the charac- 
teristic emblem of Sürya, the lotus, is absent here. : 

As early as 1918, Rai Bahadur Hiralal discovered a six- 
armed composite image from Madhia in the old Panna State 
in Bundelkhand, though he could not identify it. It appears 
that the image has some bearing on the aforesaid conception 
of Martanda-Bhairava as it holds in two of its left hands triśūla 
and padma, the third hand being in the varada pose. One of the 
right hands is broken, the others holding the padmaand mrganka 
(deer) symbols. The boots on the legs and the lotuses in the 
hands are unmistakable solar features, while the trident and 
deer symbols are Saivaite attributes.!^ But a more promiuent 
image of Martanda-Bhairava belonging to the 12th century 
A.D. was found at the village of Manda in the Rajshahi 
District.!'^ It is now preserved in the Varendra Research 
Society. The sculpture has been studied by K. C. Sarkar.!” 
It is in high relief on a stone slab measuring 3'Xx1' 64". The 
two forearms, which held lotus stalks, and the two below them 
are broken. The face of the main figure and the crown 
are mutilated. The image is three-faced and has ten hands. 


12 Hayasirsa, Saura-kanda, XXVII. 18-25, 

13 Ibid., 25-26. 

14 Jbid., 28-32. [Churika and kartrkā have been distinguished.—Ed.] 

15 Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 137 ; cf. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Icono- 
graphy, pp. 540 ff. 

16 FRS. Rep., 1929-30, pp. 9-10, Fig. 2. 

17 IHO, Vol. VI, 1930, pp. 465-70 and Plate. 
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Its left hands hold sarpa, damaru, kaumudī and a full-blown 
lotus (padma), and its right hands Khafvànga, trisüla, Sakti and 
padma. The image has a pointed nimbus with a kirtimukha 
at the top and two flying figures of Vidyādharas on two sides 
ofit. Atthe back are shown flames tapering towards the top. 
It is richly bejewelled, but does not wear any breast-plate, 
though a thin scarf is shown across the chest. It wears ela- 
borately carved kantha-hàra, karna-kundala, širo-bandha, kati- 
bandha and yajfiopavita. Though the face of the main figure 
is slightly mutilated, the pointed tilaka or the third eye is yet 
visible. Each of the other two faces, on the left and right of 
the main figure, also wears jafamukufa and has three eyes, and 
one of the two is shown as bearded with the whole range of 
teeth exposed. The main deity stands erect on a full-blown 
lotus or padma-pītha. A small dagger passes through the 
girdle and is attached to the right of the image. On either 
side are two arrow-shooting female figures. They are Usas and 
Pratyusas. On the extreme right of the image is the bearded 
figure of Pingala holding pen and inkstand. On the left of 
the image, stands Dandin grasping the handle of a sword. 
There are also two female figures holding whisks, who are the 
consorts of the Sun-god. On a padma-pitha in front of the 
main image, stands the goddess Prthvi. In front of this again 
is represented a female figure, with developed breasts wrongly 
identified by K. C. Sarkar as Aruna, the charioteer of the 
Sun-god. The figure has a serpent-hood behind her head and 
a cord in her right hand. She is riding on a Makara and 
waves are visible by her side. She may represent Ganga. 

The most ancient image of Mārtaņda-Bhairava is from 
Gandhawal. Itis not earlier than the tenth century. The 
Bhargaon and Manda images are of the 1 1th and 12th centuries 
respectively, the Chidambaram image being undoubtedly much 
later. It is regrettable that the Martanda of Kashmir is much 
disfigured; but the figures of Bhairava and a multi-faced Siva 
in a niche of the temple indicate Saiva affinity. 


MEM re 1.2 





RELIGIOUS LIFE AS REPRESENTED IN A SCULPTURE 


OF KONARAK 
K. S. Behera, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 


The sculptures of the Sun Temple of Konarak are not only 
important for their symbolic and aesthetic significance, but 
they also provide valuable material for the reconstruction of 
the socio-religious life of Orissa in the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury A.D., when the temple was built. Everyday life, customs, 
amusements, weapons and furniture—these are some of the 
interesting aspects of Indian life on which the sculptures 
offer glimpses by tangible representations. To a scholar inter- 
ested in religion too, the sculptures are valuable, as they throw 
considerable light on the religious life of the age. From the 
sculptures, we can get an idea about the different aspects of 
religious life. The sculptures throw light on the images of 
gods and goddesses, their iconography, mode of woiship, etc. 
As we get a visual treatment, the sculptural data are perhaps 
more valuable than the theoretical references in literature: how- 
ever, the value of the literary source cannot be underestimated 
for both corroborate and supplement each other. In the follow- 
ing pages, I confine myself to a single panel, known to 
scholars for over half a century, because, I believe, it captures 
the essence of the religious life of Orissa not merely during the 
time of Narasimha I (1239-65 A.D.), the builder of the Konarak 
temple, but also reflects the feeling of harmony and goodwill 
that sustained the society in the Ganga epoch (1114-1435 A.D.). 

The unique panel depicts he worship of Mahisāsuramardinī, 
Purusottama-Jagannátha and the Siva-lihga by a royal person- 
age. There are three sculptures illustrating the same theme. 
One of them „is preserved in the Museum of the Archaeological 

Survey of India at Konarak,* another at the National Museum, 


1 Konarak Museum, Regd. No. 174. 
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New Delhi,? while a third relief is in situ on the wall of the 
platform of the main temple complex on the southern side.* In 
the sculpture of the platform, Siva-lihga, Durga and Jaga- 
nnatha are shown on a single pedestal and the king has come 
with his attendants for worship., In the chlorite sculpture, now 
preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi, the scene is 
represented inside a pavilion whose roof, made in two tiers, 
is crowned by a kalasa flanked by a lion on either side. The 
deities are placed on two pedestals having miniature pidha 
temples as their background; on one pedestal we find Durga 
and on another, Jagannātha and  Siva-linga are installed. 
In this representation, a single priest is seen welcoming the king 
who bends with folded hands. In the lower compartment are 
dcpicted several priestly figures. 

The sculpture of the Konarak Museum, though badly 
damaged, depicts the same theme. In this sculpture too, there 
are two pedestals, one of them being occupied by Šiva-liūga 
and Jagannátha. The image of Jagannātha shows that his shape 
is not different from what we have now. He holds a conchshell- 
likeobject in the right hand. The depiction of the hand is surpris- 
ing. Perhaps the artist depicts Jagannātha when he is dressed 
for a ceremonial occasion. Even now during the Sund-vesa cere- 
mony, the god is provided with two artificial hands in which he 
holds sankha and cakra. In the sculpture, three priests are look- 
ing towards the king and are probably welcoming him. The 
person holding a bowl in his left hand and wearing yajfopavita, 
evidently represents the chief priest. The king bends perhaps to 
accept prasada from the priest. His two hands have disap- 
peared. ln the lower compartment of the sculpture, there are 
twelve priestly figures. ` 

There have been several interpretations of this panel. 
Bishan Swarup holds that the scene ‘represents Rama going to 

2 National Museum, Regd. No. 50. 182, Ht. 86.5 cms., W. 47 cms. 

3 Of the three sculptures, two are of chlorite, The chlorite sculptures 
were discovered from among the debris around the temple when the sanc- 
tum was excavated. See Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 
1906-07, p. 41. 
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worship the Siva-liiga at Rameswaram'.* He further adds: 
“The presence of Durga killing Mahisāsura also confirms this 
view, as we know from the Skanda Purāņa that Mahisāsura 
was born near Rameswaram and the incarnation of Durgā to 
kill him was at that place."^ Bishan Swarup's interpretation 
is no doubt far-fetched and misleading. According to T. Bloch, 
as the image of Purusottama-Jagannātha is shown between the 
Šiva-lihga and Durgā, the sculpture indicates that originally the 
cult of Jagannātha at Puri was not, as it is at present, associa- 
ted with the religion of the Vaisņavas, but with that of the 
Šaivas.* To him the sculpture suggests that, *at the time when 
Konarak was built, Jagannātha was associated with Šiva and 
Durgā and not as at present with Balarāma and Subhadrā, and 
that the change might be attributed to the great Vaisņava revival 
that spread over Northern India in the 14th and 15th centuries 
under the influence of religious teachers like Caitany..7 How- 
ever, this interpretation also does not appear to be convincing. 
An inscription (dated 1237 A.D.) of Ganga Anangabhima III 
in the Pātālešvara (Siva) temple situated within the inner en- 
closure of the Jagannātha temple at Puri, refers to Halin 
(Balarama), Cakrin (Krsna-Visnu) and Subhadrā.* Candrādevi, 
daughter of Anangabhīma III, who built the Purusottama 
temple at Ekamra (locally known as the Anantavāsudeva 
temple) in 1278 A.D., installed the images of Bala (Balarama) 
Krsna and Subhadra.* From these facts it would appear that 
the deity Purusottama-Jagannātha was being worshipped at 
Puri along with Balarama and Subhadra. T. Bloch also beleived 
that the king with his followers represented the ‘Sun-god with 
his planets’. This assumption, too, is no doubt arbitrary. As 
the sculptures formed parts of the temple, it is reasonable to 
identify the king with Narasimha I, the builder of the Konarak 
Santa Arāji Gari, Kaila: Curtáck; 1910, p. 15, 

Loc. cit. 

Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1907-08, p. 4. 

See T. Bloch's views quoted by Bishan Swarup, op. cir., p. 15. 


Ep. Ind., Vol, XXX, pp. 201-02, 
Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 281-84. 
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temple. A number of sculptures depict a king in various situ- 
ations.2° He sits with folded hands laying down his sword at 
the feet of the Sun-god. He is depicted on the front raha of 
the superb sirihdsana meant for the presiding deity. Another 
sculptured panel shows the king demonstrating his skill as an 
archer, and still another depicts him in the company of learned 
mēn. In another panel, he is shown as sitting on a swing being 
surrounded by female attendants. Several panels in the pabhaga 
of the main temple are also suggestive of some episodes from 
the life of a king.** It is significant that in all these panels, 
the honoured status of the king is well brought out by making 
him prominent in stature than his attendants and other persons. 
His majestic pose and bearing singles him out from any gather- 
ing as a person of exalted position. In all these sculptured 
panels there are some common features, and the striking simi- 
larity of all the royal portraits admits of one interpretation, 
i.c., they represent one and the same ruler who is evidently 
king Narasimha I. The panel representing the king as wor- 
shipping the Siva-lihga, Durgà and Purusottama-Jagannátha 
has a striking parallel in the Kapilās kalasa inscription which 
describes king Narasimha I as Paramamāhēšvara, Durgā-putra 
and Purusottama-putra.‘* Thus the royal person of the Konarak 
sculpture can be safely identified with Narasimha I on the 
basis of the indications furnished by the Kapilas inscription as 
well as the close similarity of the king with other such sculp- 
tures proves that the king honoured Šaiva, Šākta and Vaisnava 
deities!* and this interesting sculpture sums up the religious 
history of Orissa indicating the progress of Vaisnavism, Saivism 
and Šāktism. Inthe religious sphere, Narasimha I seems to 
have shared the same vision as that of his father Ananga- 
bhīma III, who is styled as Paramavaisnava, Paramamāhešvara, 


10 A. K. Bhattacbarya, 'Konarak and its Builder’, Oriental Art, N. S. 
Vol. VI, No. I, 1960, pp. 30-32. 
11 Debala Mitra, Konarak, Archaeological Survey of India, 1960, p. 66. 
12 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 41-45, Inscription No. 2. 
13 In the sculpture, the image of Purusottama-Jagannātha represented 
Vaisņavism. In the Bhagavadagītā (XV. 18), Krsna declares that he is 
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Durgā-putra, Sri-Purusottama-putra and  Rudra-putra in the 
Draksharama temple inscription.'* In his outlook, Narasirhha 
I may be compared with the Maukhari chieftain Anantavarman 
(5th century A.D.) who installed images of Krsņa, Bhütapati 
(Siva) and Kātyāyanī (Durgaà).'* That Narasirhha I honoured 
deities. of different religions admits of no doubt. He was the 
builder of the Sun temple of Konarak. He is also known to 
have visited the Varadha-Narasirmbha temple at Simhachalam! * 
and, according to his orders, his general carried on a thorough 
renovation of the Simhachalam temple by building its vimana, 
mukhamandapa and ndafya-mandapa.t? The devotion of the 
king for Siva is evident from his inscription at the Lingarāja 
temple, Bhubaneswar, which records donations for Krttivásas,** 
He also built the Sikharešvara (Siva) temple on the top of the 
Kapilàs hill in Dhenkanal.'" The devotion of the Ganga rulers 
for Purusottama-Jagannātha is well known since Anatavarman 
Codaganga built the Jagannātha Temple. From the time of 


celebrated in the world as Purusottama. Kalidasa used Purusottama as a 
name for Visnu (Raghu, III. 49). King Sridháranaráta of Bengal, being a 
Paramavaisnava, was devoted to Purusottama (HQ, Vol. XXIII, pp. 221 f). 
King Ne(tabhanja II of the Bhāfija dynasty of Orissa, who was a Parama- 
vaisnava, probably regarded Purusottama as his family deity, and his copper- 
plate inscription (OH RJ, Vol. XI, No. I, p. 16) refers to Sri-Deva-Puru- 
sottamasya cakra-pratisthā. The Wisnu Purana (trans. H. H. Wilson, 3rd 
ed., p. 469) suggests that Krsna, Jagannatha and Purusottama are the same. 
From these it is evident that Purusottama was identical with Krsņa-Visņu. 
The deity at Puri, which is known as Purusottama in several inscriptions 
(the name Jagannātha appears for the first time in the inscriptions of Bhánu- 
deva II, 1306-28 A. D., SII, Vol. VI, No. 714 ; Vol. V, No. 1214), evidently 
had close connections with Vaisņavism. The Barhaspatya Arthasdstra (not 
earlicr than 12th century A. D.) mentions Purusottama as one of the eight 
famous Vaisnava rīrthas of India. [This is inadequate for proving the 
early recognition of the god of Puri.—Ed.} 

14 SI, Vol. IV, No. 1329; JIH, Vol. XXXV, pp. 78-79. 

15 CTI, Vol. III, Nos. 48-50. 

16 SH, Vol. VI, Nos. 1188, 1197, 

17 Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 1142. 

18 OHRJ, Vol. I, No. 4, 1953, pp. 301-05. 

19 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 41-45, Inscription No. 1. 
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Anangabhima IIT, the territory over which the Gangas ruled is 
styled Purusottama-sāmrājva (empire of Purusottama).?° 

Thus the sculpture embodies the religious tolerance of the 
monarch which again is but a manifestation of the religious 
atmosphere of the time. The panel emphasizes the reconcilia- 
tion and rapprochement among the three major cults, i.e. 
Vaisnavism, Šaivism and Saktism. The policy of honouring Siva, 
Durga and Jagannātha is not a matter of political strategy for 
establishing social cohesion and solidarity in the farflung 
empire ; on the other hand, the policy was the product of the 
age, reflecting the general religio-cultural milieu of the society. 
Over the centuries and especially in the Ganga epoch, harmony 
was the keynote of the religious life, and this in its turn exer- 
cised a profound influence over the monarchs. In the society 
there was no rivalry or ill feeling among the followers of diffe- 
rent sects. Attempts were made at a satisfactory synthesis of 
different religions. It may be claimed that this religious 
development, which originated from among the people and 
followers of different sects, was given the seal of approval by 
the monarch through his liberal policy. The greatness of the 
rulers lies in understanding the spirit of the times and in re- 
orienting their policy to suit the situation.* For example, the 
deity Purusottama-Jagannātha was being worshipped at Puri 
long before the Gaügas occupied Orissa.** In fact, in the earlier 
part of his life, Anantavarman Codagaüga was a Parama- 


Alum cu Dum x Meera pt 
20 JKHRS, Vol. I, pp. 251 ff. [See Ind. Culr., Vol. VI, p. 73.—Ed.] 


*[There is really no evidence in favour of such conjectures, —Ed.] 

21 Theantiguity ofthe worship of Jagannátha at Puri has been some- 
times traced back to the Rgveda. An enigmatic verse of the Rgveda (X.155.3) 
refers to a log of wood which, according to Sāyaņa and Raghunandana, 
represents the wooden image of Purusottama-Jagannátha. The Visnudharma 
(not later than 300 A. D.), while enumerating the holy places associated 
with Krsna worship, says that Krsna was worshipped as Purusottama in the 
Odra country (Odre tu Puruyottamam). Sce R.C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapu- 
rdnas, Calcutta, 1958, Vol. I, p. 123, note 43. Literary and epigraphic evi- 
dences clearly prove that by the I6th-11th century A. D., the sanctity of 
modern Puri as the seat of Purusottama had been well established. The 
Maihar copper-plate (middle of the 10th century A.D.) refers to Puruso- 
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māhēšvara ;** but subsequently he became a Parama- 
vaisnava.** In the Cāļešvara Inscription, he is spoken of as- 
the Narasirnha incarnation of Visnu.** Verse 27 of the 
Nagari plates of Anangabhima III makes us believe that 
Anantavarman Codaganga built the temple of Purusottama- 
Jagannātha at Puri.?^ The fact that he became Vaisnava 
after the conquest of Orissa is significant for it shows how the 
deity of the people became his patron deity. 

The religious spirit of the time found expression in the 
erection of temples during the Ganga period. Among the Siva 
temples of the period, special mention may be made of the 
Catesvara temple at Kisanpur (Cuttack District), Daksa Prajà- 
pati temple at Banpur, Caņdešvara temple at Tangi, Somanātha 
temple at Budhapada, Siva temple at Ganesvarpur, Yamešvara 
temple at Bhubaneswar, Sobhanesvara temple at Neyali, etc. 
Among the Visņu temples, reference may be made to the 
Mādhavānanda temple at Madhava, and the Anantavāsudeva 
temple at Bhubaneswar. These indicate that Vaisnavism and 
Saivism flourished in the society side by side and a noble 
attempt was made to bring about a rapprochement between 
these two religions. Bhubaneswar, which was a centre of 
ttama in the Odra country (Odresu Purusottamam)—Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, pp. 
171-75. The Kalidindi grant and Karumelli plates of Eastern Calukya 
Rājarāja I begins with Srīdhāmnaļ: Purusottamasya—Ep. ind. Vol. XXIX. 
p. 65; Ind. Ant., Vo]. XIV, p. 50. The Govindapur inscription (1137-38 
A.D.) mentions that poet Gangādhara's father Manoratha visited Puruso- 
ttama—Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 334. Krsņamišra in his Prabodhacandrodaya 
(composed in the reign of Kirtivarman, c. 1070-1100 A.D.) makes a refer- 
ence to the temple of Purusottama in Utkaladeša. The sanctity of Puruso- 
ttama is described in several Purāņas like Padma. Brahma, Skanda, etc, [In 
our opinion, the Visnudharma reference to Purusottama in Odra is not 
earlier than the carly medieval period. Hazra's dating of none of the Purā. 

Das is applicable to the entire content of a Purāņa. The explanation of the 
Rgvcdic passage by the medieval writers has to be taken equally with a 
grain of salt. The Maihar inscription is not a copper-plate grant.—Ed.] 

22 JAHRS, Vol. VII, pp. 183 ff. 

23 Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 165 (Vizagapatam plates of Saka 1040). 


24 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, p. 126. 
25 Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 251-52. [The verse also occurs elsewhere.--Ed.] 
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Saivism, had a Visnu temple, i.e. the Anantavāsudeva temple 
built in 1278 by Candrādevī, daughter of Anaūgabhīma III. 
The worship at the Lingarāja underwent profound change 
because of Visnuite influences. The presiding deity came to be 
called Harihara and even the Vahdna-stambha was made to 
symbolise this aspect.** The religious climate can be gleaned 
from the Sobhanesvara inscription. The prašasti begins with 
the invocation Namah Sivdya; but it records that the temple 
was built in honour of Visnu and Siva (Visnor— Bhavanipateh).*" 
The reconciliation between the Sakti cult and Vaisnavism was 
also another feature of the religious life. In the Mādhavānanda 
temple, a small image of Mahisāsuramardinī is being wor- 
shipped along with the image of Visnu which is the presiding 
deity of the temple. A number of syncretistic images, which 
belong to the Ganga period, express the spirit of reconciliation 
and cordial relations that prevailed among the followers of 
different sects,* 

Even at Konarak,the sculpture depicting Durgā, Jagannātha 
and Šiva-liīga does not offer an isolated example. A few 
other sculptures also illustrate this tendency. There is another 
interesting panel which depicts five divinities like Indra, Brahman, 
Šiva, Visnu and Sürya. As Gaņeša is absent, this paficadevata 
panel cannot possibily be associated with the paficopdsand of 
the Smārtas ; but there can be no doubt about the syncretistic 
philosophy behind this slab. Another sculpture, only the 
lower half of which is preserved, combining the features of 
Sürya and Visņu, represents a composite figure of Sūrya- 
Narayana. A four-armed divinity, holding lotus flowers 
in the two upper hands and trišūla in the lower right hand, 


26 K. C. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, 1961, pp. 
257-62. 

27 S.N. Rajaguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. III, Part II, Bhubaneswar, 
1961, p. 342. 

*(The claim of the author is similar to that of Prof. U. Thakur made on 
behalf of Mithila and the neighbouring regions elsewhere in this volume. 
—Ed.] 
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stands on a triratha, chariot drawn by seven horses.*5 The 
image either represents an Aditya (the iconographic features 
partially agree with the Adityas, Bhaga and Vivasvat) or it 
may stand for a syncretistic image of Siva-Sürya. Thus the reli- 
gious atmosphere was one of mutual tolerance and goodwill. 
It is against this background that the unique scene representing 
worship of the Siva-lihga, Durga and Jagannātha, is to bc 
judged. The contemporary and concrete evidence provided by 
this panel indicates the spirit of harmony that characterised the 
religious life of Orissa during the period.** 


28 T. N. Ramachandran, ‘An Interesting Sürya Sculpture from 
Konarka’, Sarupa Bharati, Vishveshvaranand Indological Series, No. 6, 
pp. 280-85, 

29 (On certain problems relating to the god Purusottama-Jagannátha 
of Puri often referred to in the paper, see Sircar, Studies in the Religious 
Life of Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 5978 (Chapter IV).—Ed.] 
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LAKSMI IN SRIVAISNAVA THEOLOGY* 
Ramesh Kumar Billorey, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


In the the early Visnuite pantheon, Laksmi had only a 
minor place. It was in the Gupta period that the worship of the 
goddess, enthroned beside Narayana, became an important 
feature of Vaisnavism.! 

In the system of Rāmānuja (c. 1017-1137 A.D.), the guru 
or preceptor has been assigned a key role and Laksmi is consi- 
dered as the greatest among these gurus. The guru helps the in- 
dividual in his attempt of spiritual perfection. Hc is fuli of 
compassion and takes upon himself the responsibility of 
commending his ward to Īšvara. Being the embodiment of 
compassion, Laksmi is likened to a mother who rcadily pardons 
her child for its misbehaviour.* Thus Laksmi becomes iu 
later Vaisnavism the divine mother of the universe, who some- 
times intercedes with God on behalf of the weak and erring 
humanity. She is the power united eternally with the Lord. 
“While I$vara symbolises justice, Laksmi stands for mercy.”* 
God in his essential nature is supposed to be so exalted that 
*mediating principles must intervene between him and the 
crude world of men and things', and this mediator's role is 
assigned to Laksmi who typifies, according to Rāmānuja, the 
activity of the supreme in the region of the finite.* She is the 
copula between the finite and the infinite and bridges the gulf 
between the two.* 

s[The revised copy of the article was received on 6.10.71.—Ed.] 

1 H.C. Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early History of 


the Vaisnava Sect, Calcutta, 1920, pp. 105-06. 

2 S. Srinivasachar, ‘Ayangars’, The Illustrated Weekly of India, 
September 20, 1970. 

3 S. Radhakrishnan, The Vedánta according to Sankara and Rāmānuja, 
London, 1928, p. 255. 

4 N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, New Delhi, 1968, p. 109. 

5 P.N. Srinivasachari, Rámánuja's Idea of the Finite Self, p. 84. 
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The intercession of Śri or Laksmi is considered by Rāmā- 
nuja as vital in securing Divine Grace. This significant position 
assigned to the goddess explains why the theology is known as 
Srivaisnavism. 

About the thirteenth century, the distinction between the 
Tengalai (Southern School) and Vadagalai (Northern School) 
became accentuated, and this led to schism in the Srivaisnava 
camp. The Vadagalai, who adopt elements of Šākta theology 
in their conception of Laksmi, believe that the consort of 
Visņu is, like him, uncreated and is to be equally worshipped 
as the bestower of grace. The Tengalai, on the other hand, 
give her an independent personality. They look upon her as 
created and, though divine, merely a mediatrix or channel of 
the Lord's grace.* 

Thus the importance of the goddess is clearly emphasised 
in Srivaisnavism.? The conception of the goddess Laksmi as 
a mother, however, may be traced back to earlier literary and 
art traditions of our ancient land. 


rr a 
6 5. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 235, 
7 J. N. Banerjea, Paurāņic and Tantric Religion, p. 60. 
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XVI 
TĀNTRIC CULT IN EASTERN INDIA 
Upendra Thakur, Magadh University, Bodhgaya 


The Tantras may rightly be termed as so many encyclo- 
pacdias of the knowledge of their time’ as they deal with ali 
matter, of ‘common belief and interest from the doctrine of the 
origin of the world to the laws which govern kings and the 
societies...medicine and science generally.” “The Tantra is.. 
the repository of esoteric belief and practices, particularly 
those relating to yoga and mantra-tattva."* In them we find 
the description of the Supreme Being, the creation and destruc- 
tion of the Universe, the classification of creatures, the origin 
and worship of the gods, the heavenly bodies, different worlds 
and hells, man and woman, cakra (centre of the human body), 
dharma, āšramas and the sacraments, mantra, yantra (magic 
diagram), various forms of spiritual training, japa, vrata, 
worship (internal and external), medicine, science and many 
other things. 

It has been argued that the Tantras represent a recent 
šāstra and are largely the creation of the people of Eastern 
India which is supposed to be its stronghold. The antiquily 
of the Tantra has, however, been proved beyond doubt to be 
as that of the Sruti itself.* In fact, not only in Eastern India, 
but throughout the whole of India, the upper classes of the 
Hindu community are governed by the Tantric religion as far 
as initiation (diksa) is concerned. There are Saktas, Vaisnavas 
and Saivas all over the country. The Šāktas are initiatea by 
the Sakti-mantra, the Vaisnavas by the Visnu-mantra and the 


— r In 2 
| Bhattacharya, Mārrkābheda Tantram, intro., p. 3; Avalon, Princi- 


ples of Tantra (Tantratattva), pref., pp. 1 f., 49-50. 

2 Bhattacharya, op. cit., pp. 7 fT. ; Avalon op. cit., pp. 58 ff. ; D. N. 
Bose, Tantras: their Philosophy and Occult Secrets, pp. 2ff. [It may be 
said that the Sruti is predominantly Aryan and the Tantra primarily - 


Nonaryan.—Ed.) 
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Šaivas by the Siva-mantra. All these mantras are the exclusive 
property of the Tantra. Like Mithila, Madras, Bengal, 
Bombay, Kāšī (Banaras), Kashmir, Assam and other such 
notable places of India have Šāktas, Vaisnavas and Saivas in a 
large number following the Tantric system.” It is, therefore, 
absurd to argue that this system is thé exclusive creation of 
the people of Eastern India only. Sadhakas have appeared on 
the scene almost everywhere, and the Maithila Sādhakas and 
Panditas, like those of Bengal and other places, have ‘only 
prepared compendia and developed the practical side of it toa 
considerable extent’ for the benefit of humanity at large.* 

It is interesting to note that the Sakti-devata (the Mother- 
goddess) is worshipped and revered and the Sakti-pithas (the 
seats of the Mother-goddess) are established in almost all parts 
of India: Kāmākhyā is worshipped in Kāmarūpa ; Vindhya- 
vāsinī on the Vindhya hills; Yogamāyā and Pūrņamāsi at 
Vrndàvana ; Annapūrņā, Samkata, Tripurabhairavi, the sixty- 
four Yoginis, Kālabhairavī, Durga, Sitala, Mangala and other 
Devis at Kasi ; Guhyesvari in Nepal; Gayatri and Savitri in 
Rajasthan ; Lalita at Prayāga ; Ugratārā in Mithila (Tirhut) ; 
Jayakali in Calcutta; Jvalamukhi* and Chinnamastā in and near 
Jalandhar ; Ksirabhavani near Kashmir and other Devis in 
almost all parts of India. Vimalā, Sarasvati, Bhuvanes$vari, 
Kali and Laksmi are worshipped in Utkala, the seat of Lord 
Jagannatha.* To say that Raghunandana Bhaļtācārya of 
Bengal was the first to prescribe the worship of Durgà, as 
provided for in the Tantra, would be quite wrong and mislead- 
ing for we know that many other earlier thinkers in Mithila, 
Bengal and elsewhere had done so. Vidyāpati, Sridatta, Hari- 
natha Upadhyaya, Vidyādhara, Ratnākara, Bhojadeva, Jimüta- 


«(All parts of India are not represented by the extant Tantra works. 
— Ed.) 
- 3 Bhattacharya, op. cit, p. 7 ; Avalon, op. cit., pp. 591T. ; also cf. S. B. 
Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults; pp. 13ff. 
4 Jvālāmukhi, Candi, Tara, Kali, Durga, etc., are also worshinoed ; in 
Mithila at different places. 
5 For further details, sec Avalon, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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Du Halāyudha, Váàcaspati-mis$ra, Mādhavācārya and even 
dcārya admitted the authority of the Tantra while 
explaining philosophical doctrines. Vācaspati-mišra, the cele- 
brated Maithila thinker and commentator on the six Daršanas, 
has, in his commentary on the Pāraājala-daršana, recommended 
dhyāna of the Devatās as prescribed in the Tantras.* More- 
over, many well-known books written in Mithila and else- 
where, before the age of Raghunandana, contain provisions 
for Durgā-pūjā, e.g. the Durgabhaktitarangini, Samvatsarapra- 
dipa, Kālakaumudī, Jyotisārnava, Smrtisāgara, Kalpataru, Artya- 
mahārņava, Krtyaratnakara, Kriyatattvārņava, Durgabhaktipra- 
kāša, Kālanirņaya, Pūjāratnākara and others dealing with Durgā 
and Kāli.” 

The Bengali practice of worshipping earthen images of 
Durgā or Kāli with great pomp and ceremony is followed all 
over Eastern India. It is true that this practice does not 
receive the same favour in other parts of India as in Mithila 
and Bengal ; but it is also true that she is everywhere worship- 
ped in gAafas (earthen jars). Shrines containing her images are 
reverentially visited, nine-day vratas performed, fasts duly 
observed and the sacred Candi read on the Mahāstamī day. 
Even now womenfolk bathe in the rivers or tanks early every 
morning for the first nine days of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Āšvina and worship small images of the Devi, made 
of clay, with all devotion. All these undoubtedly show that 
this practice of worshipping the Devi has been followed from 
time immemorial. 

The most peculiar characteristic of this religion is that 
women and Südras are not prohibited from practising the 
sadhana. The Rudrayámala says that a woman may also be a 
Guru who is kulina (practising kulācāra), of auspicious appear- 

ance, fair-faced and  lotus-eyed, endowed with intellect, 
calmness of mind, proficient in mantras and in their meanings, 
ever engaged in japa and devoted to the worship of her 


Uo UM E 
6 Cf. ibid., p. 67. 


7 Ibid., pp. 65ff. [Add the Puranas like Kalika to the list.—Ed.] 
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Istadevatā.5 The Gautamiya Tantra declares that the people 
of all castes, irrespective of sex, may receive mantras.” In the 
Cakra there is no caste at all, even the lowest Cāņdāla being 
deemed, whilst therein, higher than the Brahmana. The 
Mahānirvāņa Tantra!” says: “That low Kaula who refuses to 
initiate a Candala or Yavana into the Kaula-dharma, consi- 
dering them to be inferior, or a woman out of disrespect for 
her, goes the downward way. “All two-footed beings in this 
world, from the Vipra (Brahmana) to the inferior castes, are 
competent for kulācāra.” This is no doubt the most revolu- 
tionary aspect of this religion which in the course of centuries 
attracted millions of followers to its fold. 

Another great factor that contributed to its tremendous 
growth and popularity is that, in the Tantras, the duties of 
each of the castes as well as those of the king are not prescrib- 
ed much differently from Manu, the great law-giver. The 
Mahānirvāņa Tantra speaks very highly of the family life. It 
rigorously prescribes that one who has children, wife or such 
near relations to maintain should never be allowed to take to 
ascetic life. We have in the ninth chapter of the Mahānirvāna 
Tantra, Samskdras, ‘sacraments from conception until 
marriage', entirely in consonance with Brühmanical texts. In 
the tenth chapter, we have the direction for the disposal and the 
propitiation of the dead (sraddha). “A peculiarity of the Saktas 
in connection with marriage consists in the fact that, side by side 
with the Brahma marriage for which the Brāhmaņic prescrip- 
tions are valid, there is also a Saiva marriage, that is, a kind of 
marriage for a limited period, which is only permitted to the 
members of the circle (cakra) of the initiated. But children 

out of such marriage are not legitimate and do not inherit." 11 
Thus the Bráhmanical law also applied to the Šāktas and as 


8 Ibid., pp. 807 ff. 
9 Cl. sarva-varņ-ādhikarāš= ca nārīņāri: yogam- eva ca. 


10 XIV. 187 f. 
11 Avalon, op. cit., p. 117: It is, however, incorrect to call them ille- 


gitimate children. On the other hand, offsprings of a Bráhma marriage are 
preferential inheritors. 
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such, the section concerning civil and criminal law in the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of the Mahdnirvadna Tantra 
substantially agrees with Manu.* 

The prevalent Vedic ritualism of the day was too powerless 
to face the new communities springing up all over the country. 
From the Karma-kāņda, we have, therefore, to turn to Jūāna- 
kanda in the Vedic religion, which finds elaborate representa- 
tion in the Upanisads. Besides, the earliest ritualism of*yajfas 
being philosophised upon in the earlier Upanisads, we find that 
the foundation for a new elaborate ritualism was fully laid in 
many of the later Upanisads. Keeping in view the new changes, 
the philosophy of Pajic-opdsand (fivefold worship, viz. the wor- 
ship of Siva, Devi, Sun, Gaņeša and Visnu) was developed out 
of the mystery of the Parnava (Om), of which some features 
are also to be clearly seen in the Brāhmaņas.*? As a matter of 
fact, such upakaranas of Tantric worshipas grass, leaves, water, 
etc., seem to have been adopted from Vedic worship along with 
their appropriate incantations.** This may thus be regarded 
as the earliest configuration which Tantricism had on the 
eve of ‘these silent but mighty social upheavals through which 
the Aryanisation of vast and increasing multitudes of new races 
proceeded in pre-Buddhistic India, and which had their 
culmination in the eventful centuries of the Buddhistic 
coup de grace.’** 

The great problem to be tackled was the Aryanisation of 
this new India that was rising and surging from every side 
against the fast-dwindling centres of old Vedic orthodoxy 
struggling hard for its existence. The religious movements of 
the Bhāgavatas, Šāktas, Sauras, Saivas, Gāņapatyas, Jains 
and Buddhists absorbed many of the Nonaryan races and cast 
their life in the mould of the Vedic spiritual ideal which largely 
minimised the gulf existing between them and the Vedic ortho- 


«(The Mahānirvāņa Tantra is regarded by some to be a modern work. 


—Ed.] 
12 Cf. the discourse on the conception of Siva. 
##[This can hardly be the whole truth.—Ed.] 


13 Avalon, op. cit., p. 554. 
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doxy, ending in their gradual amalgamation in the course of a 
few centuries. Thus the pre-Buddhistic phase of Tantric wor- 
ship is a fact to be reckoned with in the early history of India 
much before the appearance of the Buddha. Its foundation was 
so widely and firmly established that, notwithstanding cease- 
less efforts, Buddhism could not dislodge it, but was in turn 
itself swallowed up by this Tantric worship within the short 
span of a few centuries. This transformed Buddhism soon 
appeared on the arena in its new attractive garb as the 
Mahāyāna.!+ 

The worship of Šakti was predominant throughout Eastern 
India. Like the worship of Šiva, the worship of Sakti was egu- 
ally widespread. There is, however, a marked paucity of legends 
and stories recording the attainment of siddhiby the worshippers 
of lord Siva whereas the stories regarding Sakta devotees attain- - 
ing miraculous powers are numerous. This is probably because 
Sakti was supposed to give siddhi only ; but the god who could 
offer mukti or salvation was Lord Siva, and it was certainly a 
higher thing. Some of the greatest saints and upāsakas of Mithila, 
such as Devāditya, Vardhamāna, Madana Upadhyaya, Gokula- 
natha Upadhyaya, Maharaja Rāmešvarasirīha, Gaņanātha 
Upadhyaya, Laksminātha Gosāin and a host of others, were 
associated with Sakti. Every household has a Gosāuni (Sakti 
goddess). There are still many pifhas and centres of Tantric- 
ism where Sadhakas from different parts of the country come 
to practise sadhana. Moreover, the first verse taught to a 
child is in praise of Sakti. The popularity of aripana or 
alipana (painted yantras on the ground); the names of 
Maithilas and Bengalis such as Tantradhāri, Tantranatha, 
Šaktinātha, Khadgadhārī, Tārācaraņa, Ādyācaraņa, etc., the 
Šābara rites of women, the vogue of fish and meat eating, 
Paga or Tantric headdress, the offering of cooked rice in 
sweetened milk and the feeding of Kumārīs (virgins), known 
as the Pātari ceremony, on all auspicious occasions, the wide- 
spread public worship of the earthen image of Durga on the 


14 For other details, see ibid., pp. 556 ff. 
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Daśaharā or Vijayā-dašamī ; the worship of the Liñgam (a verit- 
able Tāntric symbol), the Mātrkā-pūjā, the performance of 
Nainā-yogin and the prevalence of diksd (istamantra-grahana) 
—all these clearly point to the great importance of the Sakti 
cult in the life of the people of Eastern India. But, all told, the 
fact remains that the glory and honour that the Tantras had, 
and received, in the time of those great Sādhakas and Mahā- 
rajas Krsņacandra and Sivacandra of Bengal and Laksmi- 
Svarasimha and Rameévarasithha of Mithilà no longer exist. 
This is the reason why the Tāntric Sādhakas of Bengal and 
Mithilà are not so well-known at present. 

This reverence for and adoration of Sakti has immensely 
influenced the script and literature of the land. Not only 
are there a large number of Tāntric works written and compil- 
ed in Sanskrit, not only are there almost all writers praising 
Sakti or the Primal (Ādyā) Energy, but the very script of eastern 
India have developed in accordance with Tàntric yantras.* The 
history of this peculiar development of Varpas has been ela- 
borately dealt with in the Kāmadhenu Tantra and the Varņo- 
ddhāra Tantra.+* The ànji sign at the beginning of Maithili 
alphabet is also due to the Tàntric influence, for it represents 
the Kundalini (Mūlādhāra).!* 

Another very important result of this Tàntric predominance 
has been the composition of popular songs concerning the god- 
dess Durga in local literature, without which no auspicious reli- 
gious ceremony can ever begin. Besides a large number of songs, 
there are numerous documents relating to incantations and 
charms which, though not fully understood now by the experts 
of the Mantra-šāstra, nonetheless, serve their purpose very well. *? 

Thus, the influence of the Tantric practices has been so 
great upon the life of the people of Eastern India, particulary 
Mithilà, Bengal and Assam that all their daily activities are 
^ [We do not agree with this view.—Ed.) 

15 Also cf. Woodroffe, The Garland of Letters (Varņamālā). 

16 Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. 1, p. 3. [The äñji deve- 
loped out of the ancient Siddham symbol.—Ed.) 

17 JBRS, Vol. XXXIII, Parts i-ii. pp. 50-52. 
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practically dominated and governed by the principles of the 
Tantric religion. The Kaula, practices and NDaša-mahāvidyā, 
however, gained wide popularity in course of time. The Kaulas 
became the protagonists of Vām-ācāra or Vama-marga and 
Dašamahāvidyā. Kali, Tara and Bhuvanešvarī have now a 
prominent place in the life of the people. Agama does not 
necessarily mean ‘a sacred book appealed to by the Vāmācārins"” 
as opposed to Nigama of the followers of Daksiņ-ācāra. Nor is 
the term Vām-ācārin itself a synonym for Kaula, for a person 
may be the first without being the second. 

In early times, Daksin-dcara was more popular and widely 
practised and produced geat Sadhakas. But in course of time 
(probably about a century ago), people came to be intensely 
influenced by the Vām-ācāra practices. The mode of worship 
in the madrgas is quite different. It is true, one who follows the 
Vam-acara attains siddhi sooner ; but it is very difficult to prac- 
tise it successfully, and as such, there is every chance of a fall in 
this marga. Vasistha and other Sādhakas followed Daksin-ācāra 
and were great devotees of the goddess Tara. Great Sādhakas 
have from time to time appeared on the scene and inspired 
people to practise this religion. Daksin-dcara therefore was 
(and is still) looked upon with high regard. Innumerable 
Sadhakas followed this path and their life-history, full of mira- 
culous feats and wonderful achievements, has now passed into 
legends handed down from generation to generation and is yet 
an object of popular study and reverence.'* 

Side by side with Daksin-ācāra, Vām-ācāra and Kaula iso. 
gained much popularity and soon gave rise to Abhicára-karrmnan! ? 
(black magic, mummery, witchcraft, etc.) among the low 


18 Umesa Misra, Mairhila Samskrti O Sabhyata (Maithili), Part II, 
p. 18. 

19 This Abhicāra-karman was Gufortunatels the indirect result of the 
Arimardana-homa or Nigraha-homa, i.e, ‘the object of punishing an enemy" 
fully dealt with in the thirty-first chapter (Arimardana-homa) of the Tantra- 
rāja Tantra (The King among Tantras), edited by John Woodroffe (Arthur 
Avalon). Verses 3-6 of the Chapter speak of certain things which should 
be known regarding the enemy before a homa is begun (ibid., pp. 94-95). 
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classes and women. This had no doubt a dangerously demora- 
lising effect on the morale of the common people, and it was 
this Karman that largely contributed to the unpopularity of 
the Tantras in general and the growing hatred for the Sādhakas 
in particular. Indeed, the divine qualities inherent in this sect 
are very difficult to practise, and, therefore, in the absence 
of the right interpretations and understanding, people took to 
degrading forms of debauchery under the garb of the Tāntric 
sadhana. The result is obvious. The divine Tantras came 
to be stigmatised as a libidinous phallic necromancy. 
Laksmidhara, in his commentary on the thirty-first verse 
(sloka) of the Saundaryalahari of Šaūkarācārya, has given the 
names Of sixty-four Tantras such as Candrakala, Jyotsnāvatī, 
Kalānidhi, Kulārņava, Kulešvarī, Bhuvanešvarī, Bārhaspatya and 
Durvāsomata, in which the Brāhmaņas Ksatriyas, Vaišyas, 
Šūdras and even the mixed castes have been given equal rights 
to perform meditation.*° The first three are advised to attain 
siddhi through Daksiņ-ācāra practices and the Südras and 
mixed castes are required to undergo sādhana through 
Vām-ācāra. lt is due to this liberal attitude that there has been 
no sect-rivalry since hoary past to the present day. One finds 
Saivas, Saktas and Vaisnavas living together in perfect harmony 
in one and the same family. Whenever fish or meat is pre- 
pared in one family, the members, though belonging to the 
different sects, sit together in one row and take their meals 
ungrudgingly, the only difference being that the Vaisnavas keep 
away from taking fish or meat. The Brāhmaņas daily worship 
the Šālagrāma (Visnu) and rub Srikhandacandana and ashes 
(bhasma) of Siva on their forehead, arms, ears and other parts 
of body. Side by side with these gods, they worship the Istadevi, 
the symbol of Šakti, and also put vermilion marks on their 
forehead, Durgā-pūjā is celebrated with the same zeal and 
vigour as Kķsņāstamī or Janmāstamī and Sivarátri.** All this 
has resulted in a wonderful blending of different religious sects 


20 Umeša Mira, op. cit., pp. 18 ff. 
21 Loc. cit. 
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and perfect harmony among their followers, a feature hardly 
to be seen elsewhere. Even the most orthodox Brāhmaņas 
participate in Muslim religious festivals and also those of the 
low castes, and vice versa. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to 
say that in this part ofthe country we have the real Indian 
Culture, in all its broad aspects, still flourishing, to which the 
celebrated Tāntric religion has made its singular contributions.* 


— —————————E - > I a 
#[The claim advanced by the author in this note is similar to the one made 


by Sri K. S. Behera on behalf of Orissa of the Ganga age elsewhere in this 
volume.—Ed,] 





Supplement 
XVII 
LINKS BETWEEN EARLY AND LATER 
BUDDHIST MYTHOLOGY 
Jnanranjan Haldar, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


Buddhist mythology changed its character with the modi- 
fication of Buddhism through the ages. To find out some 
connections between early and later Buddhist mythology, we 
have to know the general history of Buddhism. This religion 
reveals itself in the following forms in different periods—(1) 
Early Hīnayāna (c. 450 to 350 B.C); (2) Later Hīnayāna 
(c. 350 to 100 B.C.) ; (3) Early Mahayana (c. 100 B.C. to 700 
A.D.) ; and (4) Later Mahāyāna, i.e. Vajrayana (700 to 1300 
A.D.). 

History of Buddhism. In the beginning, there were two 
yanas, Viz., Sāvaka-yāna and Paccekabuddha-yàna. The former 
says that the Savakas attain nibbāna (status of an Arahant), but 
cannot obtain bodhi (enlightenment, status of the Buddha). On 
the other hand, the Pacceka Buddhas attain Buddhahood, but 
cannot preach the way of deliverance to the world. These two 
yanas were regarded as Hinayāna after the development of 
Mahayana, the principal difference between the two being that 
the Hinayànists preach Arahanthood as the highest emancipated 
state and Buddhahood not to be attained by every being, 
while the Mahāyānists are of the opinion that every individual 
is pure in origin and can acquire Buddhahood and help others 
in getting emancipation. 

The Mahayanists claim that the Buddha was regarded as 
supramundane (/okottara) and had been deified from the advent 
of Mahāyānism (i.e. during Kalasoka’s reign, c. 444 B.C.)* 
when the Mahāsatghika sect sprang up from Hinayāna. 
N. Dutta’ says that some Mahāyānic traces in regard to the 


m 
«(The date is wrong according to the Cantonese dotted record.—Ed.) 
1 Buddhist Sects in India, p. 268. 
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conception of the Bodhisattva, the Pāramitā practices, and the 
goal of Buddhahood are found in the doctrines of the Mahāsad- 
ghikas and Sarvāstivādins,? and their offshoots. The Mahayana 
incorporates the conception of countless Buddhas and Boddhi- 
sattvas, advocates the worship of images of gods, demigods and 
goddesses and recommends the use of mantras for attaining 
emancipation. 

In its later phases, i.e., between the 7th and the 13th century 
A.D., Mahayana Buddhism lost its high ideals of universal 
love for all mankind and of salvation of all, and yielded to 
gross superstitions and esoteric and immoral principles (mantra; 
mandala, dharani, mudra, etc.) of Tantrism and people thought 
that these were the easiest means for attaining emancipation. 
Of these, mantra was regarded as the simplest means, and 
Mahayana at this stage was divided into Mantrayana and 
Pāramitāyāna. Mantrayana is the initial Stage of Tāntric 
Buddhism. During this period, mantra, dharani, mudra, 
mandala, etc., were emphasised to make people believe in magic, 
sorcery, charms, etc., which were applied to gods, demigods, 
ghosts, goblins, demons, fiends, etc. When men and women 
regarded themselves as manifestations of Upaya (Karuņā, uni- 
versal compassion) and Prajüa ($ūnyatā, perfect knowledge) 
and thought that liberation or highest truth would come into 
light on the combination of Upaya (male) and Prajna (female) 
“like that of water and milk' and on the immersion of duality in 
a state of non-duality, the full-fledged Tantrism (Vajrayana) 
Originated, At this stage, the Yoga or Sexo-yogic practices 
were added to the elements of Mantrayāna. 

Vajrayana attaches much importance to the worship of 
various gods and goddesses. It considers everything as vajra 
(void or Sinyatad). A god is meditated on as vajra, nature of 
the self and the dharmas. The image of the god, the mantras, 
the process and articles of worship, the worshipper himself, 
etc., are all supposed to be vajra. 


2 Sarvāstivāda developed with the Mahīšāsakas and the Mahāsanghi- 
kas (ibid., p. 136) and belonged to later Hīnayāna. 
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The ultimate reality in Vajrayāna is identified with the con- 
eption of a Lord Supreme (Bhagavat) as Vajrasattva, some- 
times also called Vajradhara. He is the Supreme God, because 
he is the non-dual state of sanyatd and karuna. Those who 
realise Vajrasattva become Vajrasattvas. 

Upaya (male) and Prajūīā (female) emanate from Vajrasattva 
who is one and non-dual. This monotheistic idea of Vajrayana 
resembles the Buddha’s supremacy in early mythology. But with 
the evolution of the conception of Vajrasattva, the monotheistic 
god turns into a new and expanded pantheon of gods and 
goddesses in Vajrayana. Vajrasattva is the Adi-Buddha (the 
primal Enlightened one) who posssesses five kinds of knowledge, 
conceived as his five attributes, from which five kinds of medi- 
tation (dhydnas) proceed. From these, five deities known as 
the five Dhyāni-Buddhas or Tathāgatas emanate. They are— 
(1) Vairocana, (2) Ratnasambhava, (3) Amitabha, (4) Amo- 
ghasiddhi and (5) Aksobhya. They are the presiding deities 
of the Skandhas or elements and have each obtained a divine 
consort or Sakti of his own, namely, Vajradhatvisvari, Locanā, 
Māmakā, Pāņdarā and Ārya-Tārā respectively. Each Dhyāni- 
Buddha has a particular Bodhisattva as his son and also a cer- 
tain human Buddha. Vajrasattva himself has a consort who 
is variously called Vajrasattvātmikā, Vajravārāhi, Prajhapara- 
mita, etc. However, though many deities are found in Vajra- 
yana, the form of sddhanda is the same in all cases, i.e. when a 
god is worshipped, he is to be meditated on as in union with 
Sakti or Prajītā, enjoying great bliss.* 

3 We know the actual process of worship and the nature of meditation 
in Vajrayana from the description of the particular sādhanā of a deity. The 
Supreme Lord is meditāted on with the five Dhāyni-Buddhas first ; then 
fowers are offered, These five with their respective Saktis are to be wor- 
shipped with offerings of fowers, lamp, incense, etc. Then the devotees 


confess their sins before the Lord and take refuge in the three jewels, viz., 


Dharma and Sangha. After this, the worshippers have to 

odin ng the deliverance of all and think of the world, both static and 

„as All-void, and utter the mantra, “Om, I am of the nature of the 

immutable knowledge, of the void." Next comes the meditation of self 

as the Lord himself, and that of the various gods and goddesses on cither 
side of the Lord with mantras, etc. 
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In the tenth century A.D., a school known as Kālacakra- 
yāna arose within the fold of Vajrayāna. This is an aspect of 
Vajrayana. The supreme deity, according to this school, is 
called Lord Šri-Kālacakra.* The difference between the 
two is that, in Kālacakrayāna, are found the introduction and 
predominance, in the system, ofa number of gods and their 
female energies, having awful and terrible aspects, though as 
powerful as the celestial Buddhas themselves, and of other 
dreadful fiends known as Dakinis, all of whom have to be 
appeased with mantra (charms), magic circles, offerings and 
Sacrifices, 

In allages, Hindu gods and goddesses have been adopted 
in Buddhism. During its later phases, particularly at the 
Tantric stage, the Hindus also borrowed Buddhist goddesses 
like Mahācinatārā, Jāūguli and Vajrayogini and incorporated 
them into their own pantheon under the names of Tara, 
Manasa and Chinnamastā respectively. The deities in Tantric 
Buddhism, ‘have no independent and real existence apart from 
the mind of the worshipper and the manner of worship’. They 
have no external figure, but ‘represent purely mental concep- 
tion of the sddhaka who by means of the sādhanā undergoes a 
detailed mental exercise for the development of his spiritual or 
psychic powers’ for the realisation and visualisation of the deity 
with whom the worshipper is asked to identify himself. In the 
state of the highest meditation when the individual soul 
(variously known as Bodhisattva, Bodhicitta and Jivatman) 
invokes and combines himself with the Universal or Infinite 
Soul (variously called Šūnya, Brahman and Paramatman), the 
deity, i.e. the Sünya, manifests himself in the mind-sky in flashes 
and sparks. As the objects or desires of the worshippers are 
different, the deity appears in various forms, and thus different 
gods and goddesses are found in the Buddhist pantheon. 


4 Kāla is the ultimate immutable knowledge ( Prajūā) or the state of 
finyatd, while cakra is regarded as the cycle of world process, or the body 
ofthe Lord containing the potency of existence of the,universe, which is 
just the principle of upaya. 
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Though the Mahāyāna Buddhist mythology alters its nature 
and form, it has some connection with the mythology of the 
Hīnayāna Buddhists. The points of such connection are 
described below. 

The Buddha's Supremacy. As we have said elsewhere,* the 
Buddha does not speak of any Creator-God, on account of 
which Hīnayāna Buddhism is considered not a religion, but an 
ethical system. The Pali Buddhist literature mentions the 
Hindu doctrine of the never-ending cycles of creation and des- 
truction and says that the regions from Vehapphala to Arūpa- 
Brahmaloka® are not subject to destruction which suggests that 
there is no origin or end of the world. It ever was and will be 
forever. On the other hand, Mahayana Buddhism is regarded 
as a religion because it follows the Brahmanical conception of 
a supreme Creator-God, and the Guņakāraņdavyūha* speaks of 
a supreme primordial Buddha-god (Adi-Buddha or Ādinātha). 
He is infinite, omniscient and self-existing (svavambhū) and the 
creator of the universe. He is without beginning and without 
end. The Saddharmapundarika* says that the Buddha ‘has 
lived since countless aeons in the past, and will live for ever’. 
In the same work,” he says of himself, “Tam the father of the 
world.” He is mentioned here as the € and protector 
of all creatures. 

The Adi-Buddha was produced from the mystic syllable 
aum? which was manifested in the perfect void (mahasünyata). 
At the creation of the world, there was a lotus-flower on which 
the Ādi-Buddha revealed himself in the form of a flame. This 
reminds us of the Brāhmaņical conception cf Brahman, the 
creator-god, who sits on a lotus-flower produced from the 
navel of Visnu. Adi-Buddha never descended on earth. He 
left the creation of the world and direction of its affairs to the 

JAIH, Vol. ul, p. 108. 
Ibid., p. 109, note 11 ; see also below. 
Alice Getty, GNB, p. 2. 
Sce M. Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II, pp. 295-96. 


See Chapter XV, Gāthā 21 ; Winternitz, op. cif., p. 296. 
Getty, op. cit., p. 2 and note 5. 
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active author of creation, the Dhyāni-Boddhisattva. Padmapāņi 
(the Lotus-bearer Dhyàni-Bodhisattva),!! a non-Tantric form 
of Avalokitešvara,!* received from the Adi-Buddha, through 
the medium of his spiritual father Amitabha (the Dhyāni- 
Buddha),'* the active power of creation and created the actual 
world.'* The Karandavyüha!' * says that Avalokiteš$vara created 
gods out of his own body. The Sun (Aditya) and the Moon 
(Candra) came from his eyes, Mahešvara from his brow, 
Brahman and other gods from his shoulders, Narayana from 
his heart, Sarasvati from his feet, and Varuna from his belly. 
In connection with the Buddha's supremacy in Mahayana, 
we have'to see the position and power held by the Buddhisattva 
Avalokitesvara because he is an active representative of the Adi- 
Buddha. The Saddharmapuņdarīka** says that the Boddhisattva 
Avalokitešvara protects his devotees from every danger. At 
the uttering of his name, all fetters are loosened.!7 If a man falls 
into a mass of fire, he is saved by remembering Avalokite$vara. 
In the same way, one is protected from the current of rivers; 
the shipwrecked and the caravan attacked by robbers are 
rescued. Being sentenced to death, if a person prays to Ava- 
lokitešvara, the executioner's sword is broken into fragments. ` 
In case the whole triple chiliocosm is teemed with goblins and 
giants, they would lose the faculty of sight in their wicked 
designs by the strength of Avalokite$vara's name. He is worship- 
ped by women for getting a son or a beautiful daughter. By 
adoring him one is freed from passion, hatred, infatuation and 
anxiety. If a person falls into the dreadful ocean, the abode 
of Nàgas, marine monsters, and demons, he is saved by utter- 
ing the name of Avalokitešvara. The devotees of Avalokite- 


11 Jbid., p. 58. 

12 Loc. cit. 

13 Loc. cit. 

14 Loc. cit. 

15 Winternitz, op. cit., p. 308 ; P. L. Vaidya, Mahdydnasatrasamgraha, 
Pt. I, p. 285, 

16 Winternitz, op. cit., p. 303. 

17 Loc. cit. 
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‘vara are saved by thinking his name, even if they are 
hurled down from the brink of the Meru, or are surrounded by 
a host of enemies with swords, goblins, Nāgas, demons, ghosts 
or giants, fearful beasts with sharp teeth and claws, malicious 
and frightful snakes, and if rocks of thunderstone and thunder- 
bolts are thrown at their heads. Avalokitešvara is present 
everywhere if implored in need and danger.!* In quarrels, 
disputes, wars and battles, one can subdue the foes by uttering 
his name. Heis a protector, a refuge, a recourse in death, 
disaster and calamity. Avalokitešvara rescues the beings who 
are in hell. The Kāraņdavyūha** describes him as ‘a lamp for 
the blind, a sunshade for those who are dying of thirst'. He is 
a physician to those who are tormented by sickness, and a 
father and a mother to the unfortunate; he points out the way 
to Nirvana to those who have descended into hell. He is 
invoked with the uttering of Om manipadme hum,the*knowledge 
of the six syllables’, i.e., the protecting and benedictory prayer. 
According to Winternitz,*° it is probably a mode of addresing 
Maņipadmā, the female counterpart of Avalokite$vara. The 
Boddhisattva says, *'Whoever will give me the great knowledge 
of the six syllables, to that man I will willingly give the four 
continents, filled with the seven kinds of precious stones.''*! 

As Avalokitešvara's father Amitābha is a spiritual son of 
the Adi-Buddha, his position and power is also to be stated here 
to understand the Buddha's supremacy in later Buddhism. The 
longer Sukhāvatīvyūha?* says that those who have done good 
deeds, who direct their thoughts to enlightenment and think of 
Amitābha and his Buddhaland in the hour of death reach the 
Sukhāvatī heaven. According to the shorter Sukhāvatīvyūha,** 
Sukhāvatī is not the reward for good deeds; but one who merely 
hears the name of Amitābha and thinks of it will go to heaven. 


18 SBE, Vol. XXI, p. 407, note 2. 
19 Winternitz, op. cift., pp. 308-09, 
20 Ibid., p. 309. 

21 Loc. cif. 

22 Jbid., pp. 310-11. 

23 Ibid., p. 310, 
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The conception of the Buddha's supremacy is not new in 
later Buddhist mythology since it is already found in early 
Buddhist mythology. Although the Buddha based his teachings 
upon reason, the Pali works dealing with the ethical doctrines 
of early Buddhism represent him as omnipresent, omniscient 
and omnipotent. In the same way, in the Mahāyānasūtras, 
the Buddha, according to Winternitz,?* already appears as a 
demigod in the commentary on the Brahmajāla Sutta. When he 
starts begging for alms, soft wind sweeps the path before him, 
clouds pour down a light shower of rain for clearing the dust 
and then stay upon his head like a canopy, high and low places 
become even, and lotus flowers spring fourth under his foot- 
steps, and so on. In the Dighanikaya,?* the Buddha says that 
he, whose faith in the Tathagata is settled, cannot be dragged 
down by the recluse, Brahmana, Deva, Māra and Brahma, 
The Saryuttanikāya** says that those who take refuge unto the 
Buddha’s feet are released from danger. The gods Candimā and 
Suriya, being seized by the Asura Rāhu, took refuge in the 
Buddha and uttered the verse— 


namo te Buddha vir=atthu vippamutto si sabbadhiļ 
sambadha-patippanno —'smi tassa me saranam bhava til] 


“Adoration to thee, great Buddha! Thou art free from all 
impurities, I am distressed. Become thou a refuge to me.” 
Then thc Buddha addressed Rahu as follows— 


Tathagatam = arahantam Candimā saranam gato! 
Rahu Candam pamuricassu Buddha lok-ānukampakā tif] 


"In the Arahant Tathāgato, the Moon-god, has taken refuge. 
Rahu, release thou the Moon. The Buddhas are merciful to 
the world." Atthis the Asura Rahu released the Moon-god, 
went to the place of the Asura chief, Vepacitti. and stood in 
great terror on one side. When the Asura chief wanted to 
know the cause of his terror, Ràhu replied — 

Sattadha me phale muddhā jivanto na sukhar labhe| 

Buddhagath-abhihitozz'mhi no ce muficeyya Candiman = tiff 


25 PIS, V: Wi 84 

, o . £ H - i 
26 Scc PTS, Vol. A pp. 50-51 ; cf. Keith and Carnoy, Mythology of All 
Races, Vol. VI, p. 192. ' 
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SA; 1 do not release the moon, my head would be split up into 
seven pieces ; and were I to live, I would have no enjoyment...” 
This fact shows that the Buddha is not only a preacher of the 
Truth, but is also a supreme authority controlling the universe, 
and protects the good from danger. 

According to the Dīghanikāya,?* the Buddha is above all 
gods and Brahmās. He is supreme and controls the universe.** 
In conformity with this, both the Pali** and Sanskrit*"Buddhist 
texts state that the Buddha was visited by the gods, Brahmas, 
Nāgas, Yakkhas, Gandhabbas, Kinnaras, Garudas and Asuras 
in order to listen to the preaching of the Mahdsamaya and 
Lotus Sūtras. 

According to the Buddhists, the Buddha is found every- 
where. He can travel throughout the universe. Once he 
reached the Tavatimsa-heaven in three strides for preaching 
Abhidhamma to the gods. The Brahmanimantanika Sutta of 
the Majjhimanikāya states that he went to the Brahmaloka for 
refuting the false views held by Baka, the great Brahma, that 
the Brahmaloka was permanent. Besides, he walked long 
distances in the air for alms. 

The Pali texts describe the Buddha as ‘world-knower’ (/oka- 
vidū)" * who knows everything by his supernatural insight.** 
He sees everything by means of the radiance of his body. In 
connection with these characteristics, the Saddharmapuņdarīka* * 
says that the Buddha is all-knowing and all-seeing. Besides, in 


27 PTS, Vol.I, pp. 211-23. 

28 Itivuttaka, PTS, p. 15. 

29 Digha., Vol. II, pp. 253-62. 

30 Saddharmapwundarika, Chap. I. - 

31 T. O. Ling, Buddhism and Mythology of Evils, p. 116. In the Ariya- 
pariyesand Sutta of the Majjhima., PTS, Vol. I, p. 171 (Dutt, op. cit., pp. 
75-76), the Buddha says that he is all-conqueror, omniscient, perfect, etc. 
(sabbābhibhū sabbavidū ham=asmi/ sabbesu dhamesu auupalitto|/aham hi 
arahā loke ahar Satthā anuttaro| eko=‘mhi Sammāsambuddho sitibhito='smt 
nibbuto| |) 

32 Ling, op. cit., p. 96. 

33 Chap. V. 
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the Dīghanikāya,** the Buddha himself announces his supre- 
macy over the world by roaring the ‘Jion’s roar’. He finds no 
one equal to him in the world. 

Pali literature describes the Buddha as the embodiment of 
knowledge. According to the Buddhavamsa Commentary,? ** 
the Buddha appears on earth when knowledge is necessary for 
human and divine life.**^ He is not born in the early period 
of a kappa when people live longer than one hundred thousand 
years because, during this period, they are not able to recognise 
the nature of old age and death, and therefore are not bene- 
fited by his preaching. He is born on earth when men live 
not less than one hundred years and not more than ten thou- 
sand. As the Buddha appears in a suitable age for our welfare, 
he may be regarded as an avatāra of the Supreme God 
( Bhagavat ). 

The Buddha is supreme and /okottara because he says him- 
self in the Aviguttaranikdya,*** that he is not a Deva, Gandha- 
bba, Yakkha or man; he is the Buddha. This brings us to 
draw a conclusion that the Mahāyānists were not the first to 
regard the Buddha as /okottara; they borrowed the conception 
from the Hīnayānists. 

However, on a careful observation of the Buddha's charac- 
teristics mentioned in the Hīnayāna and Mahayana texts, one 
may say that the Buddha's supremacy of early days makes the 
Ādi-Buddha the creator-god in the later period. Likewise, 
Lakkhi of early mythology, the symbol of the earned merit to 


34 Sec Vol. Il, p. 15 (aggo="ham=asmi lokassa, jettho —'ham- asmi 
lokassa, set[ho- ham= asmi lokassa, ayam--antimà jati, natthi dani puna- 
bbhavo). Cf. sadevakassa lokassa Buddho aggo pavuccati (Sariyutta., Vol., I, 
p. 67). 

34a See pp. 158f. ; Malalasekera, DPPN, Vol. II, p. 298. 

34b This reminds us of Krsna, whom Brahmanical literature calls an 
avatāra of the Supreme God, as saying: “When righteousness disappears 
and unrighteousness appears, I come on earth to reestablish righteousness 
by punishing the wicked and protecting the good” (Gira, IV. 7-8). 

34c Vol. II, p. 38 ; Kern, M/B, p. 64. 
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the way to nibbāna, tends to become the female principle of 
the Adi-Buddha in later Buddhism.**4 

Light from the Buddha's Body. The Hīnayāna literature? ^ 
states that all the cakkavāļas are illuminated by the rays of light 
from the Buddha's body. According to the Milindapafīha** 
and Visuddhimagga,* * after performing the twin-miracle 
(vamakapātihāriya) in the Tavatirhsa, when the Buddha came 
to the world of men, he looked at the eastern, western, north- 
ērn and southern world. As a result, many thousands of world 
systems (anekāni cakkavāļa-sahassāni) appeared. On that day, 
the Buddha saw as far below as Avīci and as far above as the 
Akanittha abode.ss And all the inhabitants saw one another 
face to face (sabbe sammukhā va annamaniham passanti). On 
another occasion, when the Bodhisattva fell from the Tusita 
heaven and entered the womb of queen Maya, a light appeared 
illuminating the Deva, Brahma and human worlds, etc. The 
light was so brilliant that the beings of one world could see 
those of another. 

The Mahayana Buddhist mythology was not free from this 
miraculous conception of Buddha's light. The Satasahasrika- 
prajūāpāramitā?* says that, when the Buddha, after meditation, 
glanced over the Buddha-land with his heavenly eyes, radiant 
light came out from his body and from every pore in his skin, 
and illuminated all the continents. Seeing this radiance, all 


| 34d Getty, op. cit., p. 3. In Hīnayāna mythology, Lakkhī, the goddess 


of beauty and fortune, possesses wisdom and is a goddess of wisdom, ctc., 
of Brahmanical literature. She is also regarded as the Supreme Goddess 
because her favour, i.e. “the earned merit”, enables one to get nibbāna, the 
supreme knowledge (see Haldar in Foreigners in Ancient India and Laksmi 
and Sarasvati in Art and Literature, ed. Sircar, pp. 143-45). According to the 
later Buddhists, the consort of the Ādi-Buddha is Adi-Dharma (Ādi-Prajiā). 
In Nepal and Tibet, Ādi-Buddha is called Yogāmbara and his Šakti is 
Jüünesvari (Getty. /oc. cit.). 

35 Samyutta., Vol. I, p. 47 ; Majjhima., Vol. III, p. 120. 

36 SBE, Vol. XXXVI, p. 220. 

37 PTS, p. 392. 

38 See below. They are the highest and lowest of the material worlds. 


39 CT. Winternitz, ep. cit., P. 321; 
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beings became clear-sighted and were all confirmed in the 
unsurpassable, complete enlightenment. At his smile, innume- 
rable rays of light emanated from his tongue.*® “On each ray 
there arose lotuses of jewels, shimmeringlike gold, with athousand 
petals,brightly hued, and beautiful to look upon, sweet, golden, 
with a pleasant scent, delicate and soft.” The Tathāgatas sat on 
these lotuses and preached the doctrine of the six perfections. 
All beings heard this doctrine and were confirmed in the unsur- 
passable, complete enlightenment. The Saddharmapundarika*! 
says that when the Buddha sat in meditation, rays of light burst- 
forth from the hair between his eyebrows and illuminated 
eighteen hundred thousand Buddha-lands down to the great hell 
Avici and up to the limit of existence. According to the longer 
Sukhāvatīvyūha, the Buddha Amitabha radiates immeasurable 
light in the Sukhavati-world.*? 

Mahāpurisalakkhaņā and the Buddha. The thirtytwo marks 
of a great man attributed to the Buddha are found in both the 
earlier and later systems of Buddhism. Inthe Dighanikaya,*? 
the Buddha is described as flat-footed ; he does not toe or heal 
the ground in walking. On the soles of his feet appear signs of 
wheel with tyre and hub. He has long fingers and toes. His 
hands and feet are soft and look like a net. His ankles are 

40 Loc. cit. 

41 Chapter I. 

42 In the said world, there is neither hell nor animals, Pretas and 
Asuras. It is filled with sweet scent. Jewel trees of different colours grow 
there and wonderful lotuses blossom. The country is flat without hills. . 
Rivers of this land yield sweet water. Those who are born here are all 
endowed with the most beautiful qualities, physical and mental, and enjoy 
all imaginable pleasures. Men and gods are equal in position. There is no 
question of day and night. It is devoid of darkness. As stated above, any- 
one who thinks of Amitabha, pays heed to his good deeds and directs his 
thoughts to enlightenment is reborn in the Sukhāvatī world. Merely a 
thought of Amitabha enables one to be reborn in Sukhavati. Its inhabi- 
tants are not born of women ; they appear seated on lotuses and live in 
happiness and calm, in perfect wisdom and sinlessness. 

"43 See Vol. II, pp. 17-19; cf. Majjhima., Vol. II, pp. 136f.; Senart, 
Mahāvastu, Vol. I, pp. 226-27; Saddharma,, Chap. IL; Vajracchedikā 
Prajnāpāramitā, Chap. XIII ; Winternitz, op. cit., p. 323. 
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like rounded shells and his legs are like an antelope’s. He can 
touch and rub his knees with either hand standing and without 
bending. His male organ is concealed in a sheath. His com- 
plexion is like bronze or gold. His skin is so delicately smooth 
that no dust sticks to his body. The small hairs on his body 
turn upward ; they are bluc-black like eye-paint, and arecurling 
to the right. The front part of his body is like a lion's. There 
is no furrow between his shoulders. The height of his body is 
equal to the compass of his arms. His bust is rounded. His 
taste is supremely acute. He has forty teeth and his jaw is as 
alion's. His tongue is very long. He has a divine voice like 
that of the Karavika bird. His eyelashes are like those of a 
cow. A hairy mole appears between his eyebrows, which is 
white and soft like cotton. His head is like a royal turban. 

The Bráhmanical literature-applied the designation Mahā- 
purusa to Narayana, and the Lalitavistara identifies Narayana 
with the Buddha.** This suggests that the Buddha's supremacy 
is borrowed from Hindu mythology. 

Bodhisattva. The similarity between early and later mytho- 
logy is found in the conception of the Bodhisattvas. Every 
Bodhisattva descends from the Tusita to earth. He enters into 
the body of his mother, Maya, by the right side without caus- 
ing her any pain ; ten months later, he reappears from his 
mother's body. His birth is honoured by Brahma, Indra and 
the other Brāhmaņical divinities.** 

Cosmology. The cosmology of the Mahayana Buddhists 
is more or less the same as that of Hinayana mythology with a 
little difference. In all periods, the Buddhists speak of the 
universe as consisting of innumerable world-systems.** Accord- 


44 Keith and Carnoy, op. cit., p. 196; Lalítavistara, ed. Vaidya, p. 77,ctc- 

45 Getty, op. cit., p. xviii; Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 240, 249. 

46 Cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 207; Vinaya. Comm., PTS, Vol. I, p. 120; 
Sutta. Comm., PTS, Vol. II, p. 443; SBE, Vol. XXI, p. 232 ; Abhidharma- 
koša, Chap. HI. According to some scholars, the Abhidharma. is an autho- 
rity of all schools of Buddhism, though it is written from the standpoint of 
the Sarvāstivāda school of Hinyána (Winternitz, op. cit., p. 357). 
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mg to Pali works,*7 the cakkavālas are scattered throughout 
the infinite space, being arranged in groups of three, touching 
each other, causing a dark region called Lokantarika hell** in 
the traingular space surrounded by three cakkavālas. Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature“? speaks with a little difference in respect 
of the Lokantarika hells which are said to be situated in all the 
cakkavāļas and not in the traingular space. However, the 
cakkavālas are grouped in different universes. The early 
Hinayana,*° | later Hinayana** and Mahāyāna** mythology 
mentions three sorts of universes—(1) sahassi cūļanikā (Sans. 
sāhasracūdika) lokadhātu* *—a small kind of universe consisting 
of 1,000 cakkavālas ; (2) dvisahassī majjhimikā (dvisaáhasra- 
madhyama) lokadhatu®+—a middle class universe consisting of 
1,000,000 cakkavālas; and (3) tisahassi mahāsahassi (trisáhasra- 
mahāsāhasra) lokadhātu* *—-a large type of universe consisting of 


47  Digha., Vol. II, p. 12; Majjhima., Vol. III, p. 120; Angutrara,. Vol. M, 
p. 130; Samyutta., Vol. V, p. 454; Kindred Sayings, PTS, Vol. V, p. 382; 
Vinaya. Comm., loc. cit., Sutta. Comm., loc. cit. ; Visuddhi., loc. cit. 

48 This reminds us of the anārambhkaņar: tamas, ‘unsupported dark- 
ness’, of the Rgveda (Ency. Rel. Eth., Vol. IV, p. 132). 

49 Mahkāvastu, ed. Senart, Vol. I, pp. 41, 229, 240; Vol. II, p. 162; 
Vol. III, pp. 334, 341; Divyāvadāna, ed. Cowell and Neil, pp. 204-06; 
Lalita., ed. Lefmann, pp. 51, 410; Saddharma., ed. Kern and Nanjio, 
p. 163; Samādhirāja., ed. Regamay, p. 7, line 9; Satasdhasrikd., ed. 
P. Ghosa, p. 102; Winternitz, op. cit., p. 250; Ency. Rel. Eth., loc. cit. 

50 Anguttara., Vol. I, p. 228; Rhys Davids, Gradual Sayings, Vol. 1, 
p.207. Cf. McGovern, A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, p. 48 ; Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 8. 

51 E.g. Abhidharma., Chap. III. 

52 Mahāvyutpatti, 3042-44; Bodhicaryávatarapanjiká, 11. 14 (Ency. Rel. 
Eth., Vol. IV, p, 137a, note 7). 

53 Astasāhasrikāprajūāpāramitā, ed. Mitra, pp. 65-66 ; E. Waldschmidt, 
Das Mahāparinirvāņasūtra, 31.46. 

54 Dašabhūmika. (Gāthā portion), ed. Rahder, p. 46; Asrasāhasrikā , p. 
95: Sarasāhasrikā., p. 26. 

55 Mahāvastu, Vol. II, pp. 300; Lalita., pp. 276, 319, 377 ; Saddharma., 
pp. 121-23, 156-57, 263-64, 440 ; Ārya-Maūjušrīmūtakalpa, ed. Ganapati 
Sastri, p. 343; Suvarņabhāsottama., ed. Nobel, pp. 8, 86, 100, 149; 
Samüdhirája., p. 8;  Rüstrapülapariprcchá, ed. Finot, p. 2.; Asfa- 
sāhasrikā., pp. 67-69, 73, 95, 115, 118, 120, 123, 129, 130, 132, 141 ; Maha- 
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1,000,000,000 cakkavalas. According to Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts, each cakkavāla** or small universe is made of 
five great clements*7—the earth, water, air, fire and ether or 
space, the first four being the substance of all material things. 
In conformity with the Pali works,** the Abhidharmakosa*^ * 
and Kāraņdavyūha"? state that the earth rests upon water. 

In respect of the mountain system, though there is some 
variation regarding the order of mountains in the different 
texts, Hinayàna mythology is interconnected for the following: 
(a) Mount Sineru or Sumeru is in the cenfre of each 
cakkavāla"1 > (b) it is also called Meru, Mahāmeru, etc.;82 
(c) its height is 1,68,000 yojanas, half of which is submerged 
in the sea;** (d) it is surrounded by seven rocky circles— 
Yugandhara, Isadhara (īsādhara), Karavīka (Khadiraka), 
Sudassana, Nemindhara (Nimindhara), Vinataka and Assa- 
kaņņa,** each being half the height of the preceding one, 





yānasūtrasangraha, Pt. I. pp. 79, 85, 87-88; Dašabhūmika. (Gatha portion), 
pp. 46,55 ; Siksdsamuccaya, ed. Bendall, pp. 246-47. 

56 Ariguttara., Vol. I, p. 176 ; JPTS, 1891-93, pp. 123-24 ; 1884, p. 27 ; 
cf, Mahāvastu, Vol. ll, p. 341 ; Saddharma., p. 316. 

57 E.g., Arguttara., loc. cit, ; Abhidharma., Chap. IIl ; cf. Siksásamuc- 
caya, p. 244; Ency. Rel. Eth., Vol. IV, p. 131. 

58 Dīgha.. Vol. II, p. 107 ; Ariguttara., Vol. IV, p. 312; Milinda., PTS, 
p. 68(mahāparhavī udake patijthitā, udakam vate patir[hitarh, vāto akdsatjho 
hoti); ci. Jataka, PTS, Vol. HII, p. 42 ; Vinaya. Comm., Vol. l, p. 119 ; Sutta. 
Comm., Vol. II, p. 442; Visuddhi., pp. 205-06 ; Dhammasarigani Comm., 
PIS, pp. 297-98 ; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 3; cf. D. J. 
Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Vol. I, pp. 19, 21; Ency. Rel. Eth., loc cit. ; 
Hardy, Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, pp. 85-86; McGovern, 


op. cit., p. 50). 
59 Chap. 111. 


60 Getty, op. cit., p. 64. | | 
61 E.g., Ariguttara., Vol. I. p. 227 ; Vol. V, p. 59; Abhidharma., loc. cit. 


62 E.g., Cülavamsa, PIS, Ch, 42, verse 2; Ch. 37, verse 79 ; Majjhima., 
Vol. I, p. 338; P. L. Vaidya, Samādhirāja., p. 1. 

63 Sutta. Comm., Vol. Il, p. 443; Vinaya. Comm., Vol, I, p. 119; 
Visuddhi,, p. 206 ; Dhammasarigani Comm., p. 298; Anguttara., Vol. IV, 


p. 100; Mahüyáünasütrasangraha, Pt, I, p. 272. | 
64 W.Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, p. 186 ; Abhidharma., loc. 
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commencing from the Sineru ; (e) there is an ocean flowing 
between every two mountains;®* (f) the four great island- 
continents^? are situated between the last of the seven rocky 
circles and the cakkavāļja-mountain or cakkavāļa-silā. 

Both Hīnayāna and Mahāyāna texts state that, im each 
cakkavāla, there is a Sun and Moon and a multitude of stars.*7 
The commentary on the Aggafifia Sutta^* and the Abhidharma- 
koša,??* state that, at the same time, sunrise, sunset, midday 
and midnight occur respectively in the four continents. For 
example, when the sun rises in Apargoyāna, it is midday in 
Jambudipa, evening in  Pubbavideha, and midnight in 
Uttarakuru. 

Destruction and Renovation of the Universe. The Pali texts 
of the early Hinayüna,'? the Abhidharmakoša"* and Mahā- 
vastu"? of the later Hinayana and many other Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts’* of the Mahayana mythology carry the same 


cit. ; Dharmasarigraha, Sec. 125; Ency. Rel. Eth., Vol. IV, p. 132 ; Mahā- 
vyurpatti, 4140-48. 

65 Jdtaka, Vol. I, p. 64; Vol. IV, p. 125; Vol. VI, p. 43; Legends and 
Theories of the Buddhists, pp. 84-85; Abhidharma., loc. cit. 

66 They are Jambudipa to the south, Aparagoyānā to the west, Pubba- 
videha to the east and Uttarakuru to the north of the Mahámeru. The 
earth consists of these four continents. It is similar to the Purāņic concep- 
tion of the four-continent earth (caturdvipá vasumati). See Vinaya. 
Comm., Vol. I, pp. 119-20; Suttanipára Comm., Vol. II, p. 443; Visuddhi., 
p. 207; Abhidharma., loc. cit. ; Mahāvyutpatti, 3045, 3047, 3050, 3054, 
3057 ; Mūlasarvāstivādavinava (Gilgit Manuscripts), ed. N. Dutt, Vol. I, 
p.94; Dharmasangraha, Sec. 120; Astasáhasrikà., p. 95. 

67 Arigurttara., Vol. I, p. 227; Vol. V, p. 69; Abhidharma., loc. cit.; Lalita., 
p. 75. The number of stars is 28 according to the Mahāniddesa, Vol. II, p. 382, 
and Mahāvyutpatti, 3186-214 ; but Hardy mentions 27 stars (Manual of 
Buddhism, pp. 23-24). 

68 Dīgha. Comm., Vol. IH, pp. 866 ff. 

69 Chap. III. 

70 Digha. Comm., Vol. UL, pp. 84; cf. Visuddhi., p. 414; Manual of 
Buddhism, pp. 28. 


71 Chap, III. 
72 Mahāvastu, Vol. I, pp. 63, 229, 268 ; Vol. II, pp. 133, 284, 


73 Lalita., p. 345; Gaņdavyūha, ed. Suzuki and Idzumi, p. 277; 
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vi -- ; * - 2 
tew regarding the destruction and renovation of the universe. 


According to these texts,'* the universe undergoes many 
cycles of dissolution and evolution. 


‘ The Visuddhimagea,? * Mahdvyutpatti*® and Dašabhūmika 
Sütra* * state that the world is destroyed by fire,”* water and 
wind. When the world is destroyed by fire, seven suns appear 
in the sky?? and all living beings of earth are reborn in the 
Ābhassara Brahma-world whence they come again on earth 
during the period of evolution of the universe.®° 

The Abhidharmakoša** and Visudhimagga*? state that the 
world is destroyed by fire seven times and the next by 
water. In this procedure for the eighth time, it is destroyed 
seven times by water, and seven times again by fire. “By so 


Mahāvyutpatti, 8279-80 ;  Bodhisattvabhūmi, ed. ^ Wogihara, 253.14; 
Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. II, s. v. 
vivarta, 

74 Loc. cit. 

75 See p. 414. 

76 Mahāvyutpatti, 8285-87. 

77 See 91.27; Edgerton, op. cit., s. v. sarhvartanī. Cf. Šiksāsamuccaya, 
p. 246. 

78 Cf. Asjasākasrikā., p. 180. 

79 Anguttara., Vol. IV, pp. 100-03 ; Fisuddhi., pp. 414-15; Abhidharma., 
Chap. III. In the same manner as the Visuddhi., the Siksāsamuccaya, 
p. 247, says that, when the destruction begins, the second sun appears and 
dries up the small streams ; the third and fourth suns dry up, respectively, 
great rivers and great seas. 

80 Ariguttara., Vol. V, p. 60; Digha., Vol. HI, pp. 84-85; Manual of 
Buddhism, pp. 28, 30-31 ; Visuddhi., pp. 415-20; Abhidharma., loc. cit. ; 
Mahāvastu, Vol. I, pp. 52, 63, 338. In the same way as the Pali texts 
(Digha., op. cit., pp. 84-96; Visuddhi., pp. 417-20), the Mahāvastu, Vol. I, 
pp. 338-48, describes how the universe renovates itself after a period of 
dissolution (cf. Abhidharma., Chap. III). The Siksāsamuccaya, p. 247, has 
also some connection with the renovation theory of early and later 
Buddhist mythology and says that, at thc beginning of the recrcation of the 
universe, the universe of 1,000,000,000 cakraválas are covered with clouds 
which pour down a sca of water. 


81 See Chap. III. 
82 Scc pp. 421-22. 
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much are passed sixty-three cycles. Within this limit, although 
the turn to perish by water is arrived, it is inhibited, and the 
wind which takes its turn destroys the world, crushing the 
Subhakiņha whose term of life is full sixty-four cycles.'* *a 

Both the early and later Hinyana have the same opinion 
about the definition of a Mahākappa (great cycle). When the 
world is under destruction by fire, water and wind, there is in 
each case a great cycle made of four acons.** The first acon, 
from the great world-destroying rain to the cessation of the 
flames, is called dissolution (samvaffo). The second, from the 
cessation of the world-destroying flames to the great rain 
flooding up the world-system, is called the process of dissolu- 
tion (samvattatthāyī). The third aeon, from the great world- 
flooding rain till the appearance ot the sun and moon, is called 
evolution (vivarfo). The fourth, from the appearance of the 
sun and moon to the great world-destroying rains, is called the 
process of evolution (vivaffajfhàyi).** 

Abodes of Living Beings. The abodes of living beings des- 
cribed in later Hīnayāna and Mahayana mythology are almost 
the same as that of early Hinayàna. Early Hinayāna speaks 
of 31 abodes of living beings in each cakkavāla while the later 
Hinayana and Mahayana mention respectively 32 and 33 
abodes. But the mythology of all periods state that these 
abodes are scattered below, upon and above Mount Sineru. 
They are situated one above another according to the merits 
and demerits of the inhabitants, commencing from the hell, 
the lowest place, and divided into four groups—(1) abodes of 
misery (unfortunate sense-experience), (2) abodes of fortunate 
sense-experience, (3) the Rūpaloka and (4) Arūpaloka. Among 
these, the first group is fourfold—(1) purgatory, (2) animal 

kingdom, (3) Peta-world and (4) Asura-world.** The second 


82a Path of Purity, PTS, Vol. II, p. 488. 

83 Kindred Sayings, PTS, Vol. II, p. 123 ; Abhidharma., Chap. III ; cf. 
Mahāvastu, Vol. I, p. 63. 

84 Ariguttara., Vol. Il, p. 142; Fisuddhi., p. 414. 

85 Petavatthu, PTS, p. 66; Anguttara., Vol. I, p. 37; Vol. V, pp. 269- 
70, etc. 
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group is sevenfold and consists of one realm for human 
beings and the other six for gods. 

As the first two groups of abodes belong to the sense 
experience, they are taken together as eleven and grouped as 
the abodes of Kāmaloka. Thus it is said that the abodes 
of living beings generally belong to the three groups— 
(1) Kamaloka (world of sensc-experience), (2) Rūpaloka 
(material world) and (3) Arüpaloka (immaterial world). Of 
the 11 Kāmalokas, the following six are Devalokas—(1) Cātum- 
mahārājika (Sans. Cāturmahārājika), (2) Tavatitnsa (Trayas- 
trimsa), (3) Tusita (Tusita), (4) Yama, (5) Nimmanarati 
(Nirmanarati), and (6) Paranimmitavasavatti (Paranirmita- 
vašavartī).** The last two groups are devoid of sense-desires. 
According to the Pali texts, ARüpaloka?" and  Arüploka** 
consist of sixteen and four celestial abodes respectively. The 
Rüpa heavens are divided into four classes— 

(A) abodes of the first jhàna to which belong three heavens, 
viz., (1) of Brahmā's retinue (Brahmapdrisajja, Sans. Brahma- 
pārsadya), (2) of Brahmà's ministers (Brahmapurohita), and (3) 
of the great Brahmàs (Mahābrahmā). 

(B) abodes of the second jhdna to which belong the next 
three heavens—(4) of minor lustre (Parittābha, Parīttābha), (5) 
of infinite lustre (Appamanabha, Apramāņābha), and (6) of the 
radiant gods (Abhassara, Ābhāsvara). 

(C) abodes of the third jhāna to which belong another three 
heavens, namely, (7) of minor beauty (Parittasubha), (8) of 


86 Digha., Vol. I, pp. 215-23; Majjhima., Vol. I, p. 289; Vol. III, 
pp. 100-03, 147; Aviguttara., Vol. I, pp. 210, 227-28 ; Vol. IIT, p. 287 ; 
Vol. IV, pp. 119, 240ff. ; Mahāvastu, Vol. I, p. 212; Vol. Il, p. 16; Vol. 
Ill, pp. 223, 319; Divyüvadüna, pp. 68, 140, 367; Avadānašataka, ed. 
Speyer, Vol. 1, p. 5; Lalita., pp. 364, 366, 396, 401, 441 ; Mahdvyutpatti, 
3078-83 ; Dharmasangraha, ed. Muller, Sec. 127. 

87 E.g., Majjhima., Vol. I, p. 289 ; cf. Lalita., pp. 30, 99, 219, 250, 
413; Mahāvastu, Vol. 1, p. 159; Mahdvyurpatti, 3085-3108 ; Dharma- 
sarigraha, Sec. 128. 

88  Majjhima., loc. cit. cf. Dharmasangraha, Sec. 129; Mahāvyutpatti, 
3110-13. 
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immeasurable beauty (Appamāņasubha, Apramánasubha), and 
(9) of complete beauty (Subhakinha, Subhakrtsna). 

(D) abodes of the fourth jhdna, to which belong the follow- 
ing seven heavens : (10) of the gods of great reward ( Vehapphala, 
Brhatphala), (11) of the unconscious beings (Asajifiasatta, 
Asamjrnasattva), (12) of the lowest Suddhāvāsa beings (Aviha, 
Avrha, Abrhat), (13) of the serene beings (tappa, Atapa),(14) of 
the beautiful beings (Sudassā, Sudrša), (15) of the clear-sighted 
beings (Sudassi, Sudaršana), and (16) of the highest rūpāvacara 
beings (Akanittha, Akanistha). Of these heavens, 12 to 16 are 
called pure abodes (Suddhāvāsa). 

Later Hinayana and Mahāyāna have a little difference with 
the above-mentioned Ripu heavens of early Hinayana. The 
Abhidharmākoša*? and JDharmasangraha**a mention, respec- 
tively, 17 and 18 Rūpa heavens, on account of which the total 
number of abodes increases to 32 and 33 in later Hinayana 
and Mahayana respectively. 

The Arüpaloka is of different grades—(17) the sphere of the 
conception of infinite space (Akasanancayatana, Ākāšānantyāya- 
tana); (18) that of infinite consciousness ( Vinnanarcayatana, 
Vijnananantyàáyatana);(19) that of nothingness ( Ákiñcaññayatana, 
Ākiūcanyāyatana) ; and (20) that of neither consciousness nor 
unconsciousness (Nevasaffidndsafifidyatana,  Naivasanjīānā- 
samjñayatana).°° 

Heaven. Mythology of all ages holds the same view in 
regard to heaven and hell. Heaven is the reward for good 
deeds and hell is the punishment for evil deeds. Buddhis: 
literature of all periods speaks of some heavens and hells. In 
respect of heaven, a new outlook is found in Buddhist mytho- 
logy. Both Hinayana and Mahayana say that the heavens 
are divided into two groups of world—(1) Devaloka (heavens 
of the gods) and (2) Brahmaloka (heaveas of the Brahmas). 
The Brahmaloka is divided into two worlds—(1) Rūpa- 
89 Chap. III; cf. Ency. Rel. Eth., Vol. IV, p 136. 
89a Sec. 128. 


90 E.g., Ariguttara., Vol. I, p. 41; cf, Kern, MIB, pr. 57-59 ; Dharma- 
sangraha, Sec. 129, 
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Brahmaloka (material world) and (2) Arapa-Brahmaloka 
(immaterial world). The number of Devalokas and Arūpa- 
Brahmalokas is six and four respectively according to both 
systems while the number of Riipa- Brahmaloka varies. It is 16 
m early Hinayàna, 17 in later Hīnayāna and 18 in Mahāyāna. 

As mentioned above, the lowest heaven is the Cātummahā- 
rājika which stands halfway up Mount Sineru, and the next 
higher heaven, Tāvatirisa,"%* is on the top of the Sineru. In this 
ascending order, the other heavens stand one above another. 
Certain texts? of the Mahayana, viz. Lalitavistara, Mahāvyut- 
patti, etc., draw a differerence in regard to the highest heaven 
of the Rüpa-world. These works place the heaven of Mahā- 
māhešvara, the Great Lord Šiva, above the Akanistha, the 
highest heaven of the Rüpa-world as mentioned in the Hīnayāna 
mythology. 

Gods and Goddesses—Both Hinayána and Mahayana state 
that the gods of the Devalokas and Brahmalokas are inferior to 
the Buddha.** The Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts mention 
some important gods who rule over the gods of six Devalokas: 
but none of them is supreme. They are subject to death for 
which their names are regarded as offices of the kings of gods. At 
the death of one king, some one who acquires the gūalifications 
Of king takes the place of the deceased king. According to 
the said texts, the kings of the Devalokas are as follows—four 
great kings of the Cātummahārājika-world, namely, Dhatara- 
ttha (Dhrtarastra) of the east, Virülhaka (Virūdhaka) of the 

south, Virüpakkha (Virūpākga) of the west and Vessavana 
90a The Mahdvastu, Vol. I, p. 32, Divyavadana, pp. 194-95, and Mahda- 
vyutpatti, 4194-97, follow the Pali texts (Aripurtara., Vol. III, p. 40; Dhamma- 
padajthakatha, Vol. I, pp. 271-75 ; Vol. II, p. 266 ; Játaka, Vol. I, p. 204; 
Vol. V, pp. 385-86; Vimünavatthu Comm., p. 94) and state that the following 


four parks, namely, Parusyaka (Pali Phárusaka), Citraratha (Cittalatāvana), 
Nandanavana and Misrakavana (Missakāvana) are in the Tavatirhsa 


(Trayastrirhša) heaven. 

91 Ency. Rel. Eth., Vol. IV, p. 136. 

92 See above, notes 29 and 30; also see Vaidya, Suvarņaprabhūsa., 
intro., pp. 7, 9, 11; Mahàyànasütrasangraha, Pt. I, p. 258 ; Laikāvatāra,, 


trans. Suzuki, p. 216. 
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(Vaišravaņa) or Kuvera of the north; also Sakka (Sakra) ** of 
the Tavatirhsa-world, Suyama?“ of the Yama-world; Santusita 
(Santusita)*^ of the Tusita-world, Sunimmita (Sunirmita)?* 
ol the Nimmāņarati-world and Vasavatti (VaSavarti)** of the 
Paranimmitavasavatti-world.** In this connection, it may be 
noted that the four great kings of the Cātummahārājika-world 


arc regarded as four Jokapdlas in both early and later 
Buddhism.** 


The heavens mentioned above are named according to the 
different classes of gods who inhabit them. More or less the 
same classes of gods are mentioned in the Hīnayāna and 
Mahayana texts.1°° This shows that the later Buddhists 
borrowed from the early Buddhist literature the conception of 
the classification of gods in respect of their merits earned 
through different stages of meditation. 


93 Cf. Gandavyüha, p. 119. 
94 Ibid. p. 216. 

95 Loc. cit. 

96 Loe. cit. 

97 Ibid., p. 117. 


98 Dīgha., Vol. I, pp. 217-19 ; Vol. II, pp. 207f., 257-58 ; Vol. III, pp. 
146, 194f. ; Arguttara., Vol. I, p. 242 ; Vol. IV, pp. 242-43; Samyutta., 
Vol. IV, p. 280; Buddhacarita, Chap. XVI; SBE, Vol. KLIK, p. 187: 
Dharmasangraha, Sec. 7 ; Mahāvyntpatti, 3136-39, 3146-49 ; Saddharma., pp. 
46f. ; Lalita., pp. 217-18, 302; Mahāvasta, Vol. III, pp. 306-09 ; Suvarna- 
bhāsortama., ed. Nobel, p. 64. 

99 Vaidya, Samddhirdja., p. 62. The Dharmasangraha (Secs. 7-10) 
mentions the above four and also enumerates eight, ten and fourteen 
lokapálas. The cight lokapálas are—(1) Indra, (2) Yama, (3) Varuņa, (4) 
Kuvera, (5) Isána, (6) Agni, (7) Nairrta and (8) Vayu (see also Mahāvyut- 
patti, 3146-49, 3152, 3154-59). The ten fokapālas are—astalokapāl-ādhikam = 
ūrdhve Brahma, adhah Krsnah. The fourteen lokapálas—tadyathà daša-loka- 
pāla-sakalam, candra, sürya, prthvi and asura. 

100 Majjhima., Vol. III, pp. 100 ff. ; Karhāvarthu, PTS, 207, 208; 
Abhidhammatthasangaha, 21 ; Mahāvyutpatti, 3075ff.. Dharmasargraha, Sec. 
127. ; Mahávastu, Vol. II, pp. 314, 358 ; Lalita., p. 150 ; Avadāna.. Vol. 
I, p. 5; Divyāvadāna, pp. 68, 138, 167, 568; Bodhisattvabhümi, ed. 
Wogihara, p. 61 ; Gandavyüha, p. 249; Edgerton, op. cif., Vol. II, p. 270. 
In this connection, ít may be noted that Susima-devaputta of the Sariyutta., 
Vol. I, p. 217, is mentioned in the Mahāvyutpatti, 3136. 
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The Vedic tradition of personification and deification of natu- 
ral phenomena is recognised in both the Pali and the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature. The Sariryuttanikāya,*** Lalitavistara,! ° 
Divyavadana*°® and Mūlasarvāstivādavinaya*?* are unanimous 
regarding the following two groups of Valāhakāyvika gods, 
namely, (1) Vassavalahaka and (2) Vātavalāftaka who are 
related to rains and wind respectively. The Diglianikaya! 9^ 
and Mahāsamāja Sütra'^? refer to some fragile cloud-spirits 
called Mandavalākaka. Besides, the gods of the earth, air, fire, 
water, and the Sun and Moon, mentioned in the Mahdsamayu 
Sutta,*°? are found in later Buddhist mythology.*°* 

As mentioned above, both the Hinayāna and Mahayana 
borrowed some Hindu gods. The following names of Hindu 
gods are common in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts—(1) 
Sakra (Sakka),*°® (2) Indra (Inda)''9 (3) Višvakarman 
(Vissakamma),*'* (4) Varuņga,''? (5) Prajapati (Pajápati),'!'* 


101 Vol. III, pp. 254ff. Cf. Milinda., PTS, p. 191 (Ghaniká, cloud- 
spirits). 

102 Ses p. 273. The Mahdvastu, Vol. III, p. 324, mentions only the 
Varsavalühaka gods. 

403 Seep. 127. 

104 Vol. I, p. 243. 

105 Vol. II, p. 259. 

106 Waldschmidt, Kleinere Sanskrit Texts, 4, 185.2 (see note 3). 

107 Digha., Vol. IL, pp. 253-62. 

108 Getty, op. cit., p. 125; Mahdydnasitra., Pt. 1, pp. 258, 285. 

109 See above, notes 93 and 98 ; also see Winternitz, op. cit., p. 334. 


110 Dīgha., Vol. I, p. 244. Inda is mentioned here with Soma, Varuna, 
Īsāna, Pajāpati, Brahma, Mahiddi and Yama as a god whom the Brahmanas 
invoke and pray to, for union with Brahman after death. Also see thid., 
Vol. LI, p. 274; Surra., verse 310. For Mahayana texts, see Lalita., p. 62, 
Mahdvyu patti, 8022, Saddharma-Larīkāvatāra, Ch. WI; Winternitz, 
loc. cit. Lāna (Īšāna), one of the chief gods of the Brāhmaņas, is mentioned 
in the Digha., Vol. I, p. 244, and Dharmasangraha, Sec. 8. 

111 Digha., Vol. II, p. 180; Játaka, Vol. IV, pp. 323, 325, 489, 499; 


Vol. V, pp. 132, 190-91 ; Vol. VI, pp. 12, 29, 72, 211, SI9f. ; Digha. 
Comm.. Vol. III, p. 855 ; Buddhavarisa Comrn., p. 280 ; Ariguftara. Comm., 


. Vol. I, pp. 126f. ; Mahāvyutpatti, 4310 ; Lankavatdra., trans. Suzuki, p. 216. 


112 Samyutta.. Vol. I, p. 219 ; Digha., Vol. I, p. 244 ; Vol. II, p. 259; 
Vol. III, p. 204 ; Jāraka, Vol. VI, pp. 500-01, 586 ; also above, note 15 ; 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 169 ; Winternitz, op. cit., p. 334 ; Getty, op. cit., p. 125. 

Sarit utta., loc. cit.; Digha., Vol. U, p- 274; Majjhima. Vol.I, pp- 140, 
327. 329 : Jataka. Vol. V, p. 28; Vol. VI, pp. 568, 571; Winternitz, loc. cit. 
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(6) Visņu (Vephu),!''* (7) Nārāyaņa,!!* (8) Soma,'t* (9) 
Skanda or Kumāra,**?7 (10) Šiva (Siva),?!** (11) Yama,!!* 
(12) Kuvera,'*” (13) Sūrya or Aditya (Suriya or Ādicca),! 21 
(14) Candra (Candimà),! ** (15) Vàyu,'?* (16) Agni (Aggi or 
Jataveda)*** and (17) Prthivi or Dharani (Pathavī).*** But, 
in Buddhism, these gods are treated with certain changes, 
particularly in conformity with the Buddhist ideas. According 
to the early Buddhists, these gods are inferior to the Buddha 
and subject to death. They follow the teachings of the Buddha 


pk asai i ae ee oe S Mad 

114 Digha., Vol. Il, p. 259 ; Ārya-Maājušrī., p. 625 ; Winternitz, loc. cit. 

115 See below, note 136. 

116 Dīgha., Vol. I, p. 244; Vol. II, p. 259; Vol. III, p. 204; Winter- 
nitz, op. cit., p. 334. 

117 Udāna Comm., p. 351 (Malalasckera, op. cit., s. v.) ; Mahàvyutparti, 
4761. He is regarded as a demon because he causes drought. He may be 
identical with his Brāhmaņical namesake who causes diseases in children 
(Edgerton, op. cit., s.v. Skanda). 

118 Samyutra., Vol. I, p. 56; Samanta., PTS, Vol. III, p. 626 ; Cala- 
vamsa, Ch. 74, verse 193 ; Ch, 93, verses 9-10 ; Winternitz, op. cit., p. 334. 

119 Majjhima., Vol. III, pp. 179ff.; Digha.. Vol. 11, p. 259; Dhammapada 
Comm., Vol. III, p. 337 ; Digha. Comm., Vol. IL, p. 690 ; Anguttara. Comm., 
Vol. II, p. 228 ; Mahdvyutparti, 3155, 3328 ; Winternitz, loc. cit.; Getty, op. 
Cit., pp. 125, 145; Dharmasargraha, Sec. 8. 

120 Digha., Vol. III, p. 201; Digha. Comm., Vol. Ill, p. 967 ; Játaka, 
Vol. VI, p. 270 ; Sutta. Comm., Vol. I, p. 369; Cūlavarisa, Ch. 37, verse 106; 
Ch. 39, verse 5; Ch. 80, verse 5; Ch. 87, verse 31 ; see above, note 98. 

121 Digha., Vol. III, p. 196 ; Digha. Comm., Vol. III, p. 963 ; Maha- 
yàánasütra,, Pt, I, pp. 258, 285 ; see also above, notes 15 and 108 ; Getty, 
op. cit., p. 125; Suvarņaprabhāsa., p. 89. 

122 Dīgha., Vol. II, p. 259; Samyutta., Vol. I, p. 50 ; Jāraka, Vol. I, p. 
172; Vol. 1V, pp. 1, 63, 69 ; Vol. V, pp. 386, 412; Suvarnaprabhdsa., loc. 
cit. ; see above, notes 15 and 108 ; Getty, Joc. cit. 

123 See above, notes 15, 108. 

124 Jātaka, Vol. I, pp. 214, 285, 494; Vol. III, p. 17; Vol. V, p. 452; 
Vol. VI, pp. 201-02, etc. The Narigujrha Jātaka (ibid., Vol. I, pp. 494-95) 
says that the Bodhisatta refused to worship the Fire-god because the latter 
has no power to protect his offerings. See also /bid., Vol. 11, pp. 43-45; 
Getty, loc. cit. 

125 See above, note 123; see also Suvarņaprabhāsa., p. 87. 
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and become moral and kind to the good men.!?^ The 
Saddharmapuņdarīka!*? mentions Sakra, Sūrya, Candra, 
Samantagandha (Vayu), Mahešvara (Siva) and Vaisravana 
(Kuvera) as the followers of the Buddha. The Karandavyüha? ?* 
says that Aditya, Candra, Mahesvara (Šiva), Narayana, Vayu, 
Dharani and Varuna are created from the body of the Bodhisa- 
ttva Avalokitešvara. As the Adi-Buddha appoints Avalokitešvara 
as a creator-god imparting power of creation to him, the gods 
mentioned in the Karandavyüha may be regarded as the sons of 
the Adi-Buddha, for which these gods are inferior to the Buddha. 

The Saddharma-Lankdvatdra Sūtra?” describes Visnu, Soma, 
Indra and Varuna as some of the countless names of the 
Buddha. In the same text,**° a Buddha says that he comes 
from the Suddhāvāsa heaven and his father and mother are 
Brahma Prajapati and Vasumati respectively. The goddess 
of earth, whether she is called Vasumati, Prthivi or Dharani, is 
common to the Brahmanical, Hinayána and Mahayana 
mythologies. 

In both the early and later Buddhist texts,!'*! Sakra and 
Indra are also identical with each other, and Varuna, Yama, 
Aditya, Candra, Vayu and Agni are personified gods of water, 
death, sun, moon, air and fire respectively. Sakra is always 
spoken of as devānām = indra, i.e. the Indra of gods (king 
of the gads). It is a common description of Sakra.!*? But 


126 Dammapada Comm., Vol. I, pp. 17f. The Jātakas contain many 
instances where Sakka rescued the good people in distress ; cf. the cases 
of Dhammaddhaja, Guļtila, Kaccāni, Sambulā, Kusa, Mahājanaka"s 


mother, etc. 

127 See Chap. L. 

128 See above, note 15. 

129 See Chap. III ; Winternitz, op. cit., p. 334, 

130 See Chap. X ; Winternitz, /oc. cit. 

131  Jüraka, Vol. III, p. 146; Vol. V, pp. 115, 409-12 ; Vol. VI, p. 568. 
Sec Digha.. Vol II, p. 274, where Vāsava, i.c. Sakka, is addressed by 
Gopaka as Inda. Winternitz, loc. cir.; Lalita., pp. 62, 66; Saddharma., p. 69. 

„ Vol. IH, p. 89 ; Digha., Vol. I, pp. 211. ; ; Vol. H, 


132 CH 
ta. Vol. 1, 219 ; Lalita., loc. cit. ; 
asāhasrikā., pp. 69-70, 72-73, 95, 112, 140, 190; Maha) 
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he is not a king of all gods; he rules only over the Tāvatimsa 


gods.?523a 
We have seen Aditya asa son of the Buddha in Maha- 


yana mythology. The Hinayāna also mentions Adicca as 
the Buddha's son. In support of this, the Samyuttanikaya*** 
states that the Buddha speaks of Adicca as mama paja which 
Buddhaghosa'*+ explains as the Buddha's disciple or spiri- 
tual son. He also explains Ādicca as the Buddha's orasa-putta 


(breast-born son).'** i 
Narayana, the Supreme God of Brêhmanical literature, is 
mentioned in the Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist literature??? asa 


proverbially powerful personage. 


132a Both Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts (Dhammapadagthakathà, Vol. 
I, p. 273 ; Vol. III, pp. 216ff. ; Jaraka, Vol. IV, pp. 180, 265 ; Divyāvadāna, 
PP. 194-95; Avaddna., Vol. Il, p. 89; Mahdvyutpatti, 7127) mention 
Pandukambalasilà (Pándukambalasilà) as the throne of Indra. In connec- 
tion with Sakka's family, it may be noted that the Sudhübhojana Jātaka 
(Játaka, Vol. V, pp. 399-405) and Mahāvastu, Vol. II, pp. 57-59, mention 
Sri or Siri (Pali Siri), Sraddha (Saddha), Āšā (Asi), and Hri (Hiri) as four 
daughters of Sakra who are personifications, respectively, of glory, faith, 
hope and modesty. They are called Devakumārikā in the Mahdvastu, Vol. 
IIT, p. 309, and Lalita., p. 391. 

133 Vol. I, p. 57. 

134 Malalasekera, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 245, s.v. Adiccabandhu. 

135 Vimdna. Comm., PTS, p. 116. Buddhaghosa also, in the same way 
as the Vedas (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 30), says that Aditya is Aditi's 
son (Malalasekera, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 245, s.v. Adicca). 

136 Cilavamsa, Ch. 47, verse 25; Mahüvyutpatti, 8214 ; Lalita., pp. 
109-10, 202, 291; Saddharma., p. 428; Mūlasarvāstivāda., Vol. I, p. 271. 
Nārāvanņa-balam, aci measure of physical strength, is used as the strength 
of the Buddha in many Sanskrit Buddhist texts. This shows that Narayana, 
in later literature, is none other than the Buddha. In this connection, it 
may be remembered that Visņu is one of the countless names of the Buddha. 
As Visņu and Narayana are identical in Brahmanical literature, the applica- 
tion of these names to the Buddha in Mahayana mythology is intelligible. 
But in some other later texts, Nārāyaņa is regarded as inferior to the 
Buddha. For example, the Kāraņda. (see above, note 15) shows that 
Nārāyaņa is produced from the Buddha. The Mchüparinirvüna. (ed. 
Waldschmidt), 31.12, says that the Buddha possesses power of many 


hundred Nārāyaņas. 
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Laksmi (Lakkhi)'?* or Sri (Siri),'”* the goddess of good 
fortune, and Alaksmi (Alakkhī),'** the goddess of evil fortune, 
are mentioned in both Hinayāna and Mahāyāna. 

Unlike Brāhmaņical literature, Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts speak of many Brahmas; but none of them is regarded 
as the highest being. They are inferior to the Buddha.!+to 
According to the Karandavyüla, ** Brahman is not supreme 
because he is created by the Bodhisattva Avalokitešvara. 
Both the early and later Buddhist texts mention Mahā- 
brahmās ( great Brahmās ); but as they are impermanent 
and belong to the first jhàna, they are not higher than the 
Buddha. | However, the following names of Brahmas are 
common in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist literature—(a) Sahām- 
pati (Sahampati),*** (b) Sanatkumàra (Sanaikumāra),! *? 


(c) Ghatikara,*** (d) Tisya (Tissa),!*? (e) Baka'** and 


137 See Haldar in Foreigners, ctc., pp. 14261. ; Getty, op. cit., pp. 61, 
103 ; Suvarnaprabhdsa., p. 48. 

138 Jdtaka, Vol. III, p. 259; Suvarnaprabhása., intro., p. 11. 

139 Jātaka, loc. cit.) Suvarnaprabhasa., p. 87. 4 

140 Digha., Vol. I, pp. 211-23 ; Mahayanasñtra., Pt. I, pp. 258, 265 ; see 
also above, notes 29, 30 and 92. 

141 See above, note 15, 

142 Sarhyurtta., Vol. I, pp. 137f. ; Vol. V. p. 233 ; Buddhavarisa Comm., 
p. 287 ; Mahāvastu, Vol. II, p. 63; Vol. Ill, p. 381 ; Saddharma.. Chap. 1; 
Mahāyānasūtra., Pt. 1. p. 258; Divyāvadāna, pp. 613 652,655; Avaddna., 
Vol. I, pp. 305, 311, 317, 329, 337, 343; Vol. II, p. 198 ; Lalita., pp. 73, 83, 
130, 274; Suvarņabhāsottama., pp. 84-91 ; Bodhisattvabhümi, pp. 75, 295. 
The commentaries on the Majjhima. (PTS, Vol. H, p. 372) and Buddhavarhsa 
(pp. 12, 29) explain him as Sahakapati and the Lalita., pp. 44, 61, 63, 69-70, 
and other Sanskrit Buddhist texts speak of him as Sahāpati. 

143 Malalasckera, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1022 ; Digha., Vol. II, pp. 200-19; 
Mahāvastu, Vol. II, p. 197; Vol. III, pp. 212, 344. 

144 Dhammapada Comm., Vol. I, p. 380; Jātaka, Vol. I, p. 65; Sutra. 
Comm., Vol. II, p. 382; Vimdna, Comm., p. 314; Mahdvastu, Vol. I, p. 319; 
Vol. II, pp. 150, 152; Mūlasarvāstivāda., Vol. I, p. 217. 

145 Digha., Vol. II, p. 261; Mahāsamāja., 191.11. f 

146 Majjhima., Vol. L. pp. 326-31 ; Jātaka, Vol. HI, pp. 358ff.; See Le vi, 
Mahákarmavibhanga and Karmavibhangopadesa, 34.8. Baka is described as 
one of the Mahābrahmās in Pali texts ; but in the Baka-Pratyekabrahma., 


he is regarded as a Pratyeka-Brahmā. 
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(f) Subrahma.147 

Hell. As regards hell, the Hinayāna and Mahāyāna Buddhists 
hold more or less the same view. The Játakas,! ** Abhidharma- 
kofa, *»" Mahàüvastu,! ^9  Divpávadüána,!** Dharmasangraha,* ^ 3 
and Mahāvputputtit5?* mention various kinds of punishments 
in hells like the following. 

I. Safijiva. It is so called because beings are cut to pieces 
and come again to life for suffering the same punishment. 

2. Kālasutta (Kālasūtra). The inhabitants of this hell are 
struck down with blazing weapons and are cut to pieces 
with weapons called Kālasutta. 

3. Samghata. Beings are crushed with burning mountains 
for which the hell is so called. 

4. Roruva (Raurava).*"®* Here the sinners are consumed 
by a dreadful fire. 

5. Mahāroruva (Mahāraurava). The fire of this hell is 
fiercer than that of Roruva. 

6. Tapana. Itis so called because the sinners have to 
suffer from a terrible heat in it. 

7. Patāpana (Pratāpana). The heat of this hell is excessive. 

8. Avici. It is the most fearful of the nirayvas. The Jātaka 


147 In the Sarkyutta., Vol. I, pp. 146ff., he is regarded as a Pacceka- 
Brahma ; but the Lalita., pp. 359-60, describes him as a leader of the 
Brahmakaàyika gods. 

148 E.g.,Jāraka, Vol. V, pp. 266-75 ; JPTS, 1884, pp. 154-56, 

149 Chap. III. 

150 Vol. I, pp. 5, 9, 13, 21, 42, 337; Vol. II, p. 350; Vol. HII, pp. 
274, 454. 

151 See pp. 67, 138, 366. 

152 Section 121; cf. Mahkāvyutpatti, 4921-23, 4925, etc. ; Gandavyüha, 
p. 157; Avadāna., Vol. I, p. 4. 

152a 4920-27. 

153 The Raurava and Mahdraurava are mentioned in the Sanskrit texts. 
The Pali texts state that the name of the Roruva hell is derived from the 
proper name Ruru. It has been divided in the Jatakas into (1) Jālaroruva, 
the hell of flame, and (2) Dhümaroruva, the hell of smoke. But the Paāca- 
gatidipana mentions Roruva and Mahdroruva, The Sarhyutta., Vol. I, pp. 
92-93 (cf. Dhammapadafthakathàá, Vol. IV, p. 79) refers to Mahāroruva. 
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commentator'*"+ says that the hell is so called because there is 
no cessation either of the fire or of the pain. The Abhidharma- 
ko$a describes Avici as the place where there is no happiness. 
It says that the hell is twenty thousand yojanas below the Jambu 
continent. 

According to the early and later Hinayüna works, the 
constitution of these hells is as follows. Each hell has four 
corners and four doors and is divided egually into four 
divisions. It is surrounded by iron walls on all sides and has 
an iron roof. Its floor is made of burning iron one hundred 
yojanas around.*** Besides, there are four minor hells 
(utsada) to each of the four sides of cach hot hell. The punish- 
ment of these minor hells is suffering from horror and terrible 
misery.*^^ In the Abfidharmakoša**" and Mahdavastu,*** 
the four utsadas belonging to each of the hot hells are 
(1) Kukkula,!>** the hell of ashes, (2) Kunapa,**** the hell of 
dung, (3) Khuramārga (Asipatravana,* *** the forest of trees with 
leaves of swords; Sdlmalivana,+*** the forest of Salmali 
trees, and the place full of Šyāma and Savala dogs) and 
(4) the Nadi (Khārodaka= Vaitarami). The Paūcagatidīpana!** 
mentions the following four Ussadas—(1) Milhaküpa, the hell 
of dung, where beings are eaten up by worms ; (2) Kukkula, 

(3) Asipattavana and (4) Nadi (Vetaraņī). The Anguttara? ^? and 


154 Jdtaka, Vol. V, p. 271. 


155 Cf. catukaņņo catudvāro vibhatto bhūgaso mito] 
ayopākāra-pariyanto ayasa pajikujjito] | 
tassa ayomayd bhümi jalitā tejasa yuta] | 
samantā yojana-satam pharitvà tatthati sabbadā ti] | 


(Jàtaka, Vol. V, p. 266; Anguttara., Vol. I, pp. 141-42 ; Majjhima., Vol. 
HI, p. 183; Abhidharma., Chap. III). 

156 Jataka, Vol. LI, p. 168; Vol. IV, p. 493 ; Vol. V, p. 272. 

157 See Chap. HI. 

158 Vol. I, pp. 5, 6. 11 ; Vol. III, pp. 185, 369, 455. 

158a Mahāvyutpatti, 4931. 

158b Jbid., 4938. 

158c Jbid., 4942. 

158d Ibid., 4941. 

159 JPTS, 1884, pp- 155f. 

160 Vol. I, pp. 141-42. 
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Majjhima**1 Nikāyas do not mention the eight hells as indicated 
above. These texts speak of a Mahāniraya which, according 
to some scholars, is identical with Avici. The Mahdniraya 
has five adjacent hells, wherein the sinners fall and suffer. 
These are : (1) Gūrha, (2) Kukkula, (3) Simbalivana, (4) Asipatta- 
vana and (5) Khārodakanadī. The four minor hells mentioned 
in the .4bhidharmakosa has some conformity with these five. 
However, both Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts contain the 
same view that the Mahdniraya is surrounded by minor hells. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist literature*** mentions eight cold 
hells—(1) Arbuda, (2) Nirarbuda, (3) Atara, (4) Hahava, (5) 
Huhuva or Hāhādhara, (6) Utpala, (7) Padma, and (8) 
Mahāpadma. The Samyuttates and Anguttara'** Nikāyas 
and the Surtanipātat** use the same nomenclature with 
a few variations and additions which, according to Buddha- 
ghosa,*** are not separate hells, but specified periods**7 of 
suffering in the Avici. 

As mentioned above,'^* the Lokantarika series of hells 
described in the Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist works mark the 
similarity between the Hinayāna and Mahayana mythology. 


161 Vol. III, p. 185. 

162 Abhidharma., Chap. III ; Dharmasangraha, Sec. 122 ; Divyāvadāna, 
pp. 67, 138 ; Mahdvyutpatti, 4929-36 ; Avaddna., Vol. 1, p. 4. 

163 Vol. I, pp. 149-52. 

164 Vol. V, p. 173. 

165 See p. 126; SBE, Vol. X, p. 119 ; Kern, op. cit., p. 58; Ency. Rel. 
Eth.. Vol. TV, p. 133. 

166 Aiiguttara Comm., Vol. V, pp. 61-62. 

167 Abbuda, Nirabbuda, Ababa, Ajaja, Ahaha, Kumuda, Sogandhika, 
Uppala, Puņdarīka and Paduma are counted in a geometrical progression 
of twenty (i.e. twenty Abbudas-»one term of Nirabbuda, twenty Nirabbudas 
=one term of Ababa, etc.). An Abbuda was reckoned as the time taken 
to remove twenty Kosalan Khāris (equal to a cartlord) of tila seeds, taking 
one seed at the end of cach century. See also Kindred Sayings, Vol. I, p. 
190, notes 1 and 2. The Sutta. Comm., Vol. II, p. 447, gives an Abbuda as 
equal to 100,000 ninakutas and 20 of it are one nirabbuda (Anguttara. 


Comm., loc. cit). 
168 Sec above, notes 47-49 ; also Mafhāvyutpatti, 3062. 
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The number of these hells is innumerable because there are 
many cakkavālas in the universe. Darkness prevails in these 
hells.*°° It is tumultuous and dreadful as the light from the 
sun and moon does not reach it.*7° 

Spirits and Semi- Divine Beings. The word ‘spirit’ is generally 
applied to those who are dead on earth and are reborn in 
different worlds in accordance with their earned merit and 
demerit through various deeds, good and evil. Both Hinay4dna 
and Mahāyāna follow Hindu mythology and say that spirits 
who earn merits are reborn in the Devaloka and Brahmaloka 
and those earning demerits are born in four Apdyalokas, i.e., 
they arc reborn among (1) animals, (2) Asuras, (3) Petas or 
ghosts and (4) inhabitants of hell.* *»a The Petaloka is regarded 
as a kind of hell because the spirits of the dead suffer here 
from severe pain owing to their misdeeds of previous births.*7* 
La Vallee Poussin!*? says that though the Petas are found 
throughout the world of men, they dwell especially in the king- 
dom of Yama, which is divided into 36 provinces, situated 500 
yojanas below Jambudipa. 

Besides, supernatural beings are regarded as spirits who 
become visible at their pleasure and are frequently conceived 
as good or hostile to mankind. They are divided into two, 
categories, good and evil. The evil spirits are troublesome 
and terrifying demons. They are Asuras, Yakkhas, Rakkhasas, 
Pisācas, Māras, etc. But the Yakkhas are sometimes regarded 
as semi-divine beings. The spirits that dwell in the gardens, 
houses, hills, rivers, seas, royal umbrellas, waters, etc., are 
generally treated as semi-divine. Of them, those causing 
anxiety, fear, etc., to mankind are grouped as demons or evil 
spirits. 

169 E.g., Digha., Vol. IL, p. 12; Edgerton, op. cit., s.v. lokāntarika. 
170 Jāraka, Vol. VI, p. 247 ; Edgerton, loc. cit, 
170a E.g. Petavatthu, p. 66, Mahávastu, Vol. I, pp. 30-31; Mahdvyut- 
patti, 4749-52. 
171 B.C.Law, Buddhist Conception of Spirits, p. viii ; Játaka, Vol. VI, 
p. 595; Mahāvastu, Vol. 1I, p. 324; Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 307-08, 
172 Ency. Rel. Eth., Vol. IV, p. 134. 
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As mentioned above,*7* four great kings of the Cātum- 
mahārājika-world are the guardian spirits of the four quarters 
who rule respectively over the Gandhabbas, Kumbhandas, 
Nagas and Yakkhas.17* These are regarded as lower gods. 
Besides, the Garudas, Kinnaras, etc., are also classed as spirits. 

We shall discuss below how the spirits and semi-divine 
beings of early mythology are borrowed in later mythology. 

Nagas and Garudas. According to the early and later 
Buddhist texts, the Nagas and Garudas are minor deities.},7* 
The Buddhists, like the Hindus, believed that the Nagas were 
in constant terror of the Garudas.!7^ The serpent-gods 
became devotees of the Buddha to protect themselves from 
the attack of the Garudas.*?" They prayed to the Buddha for 
protection and the latter appointed the god Vajrapüpi*?* as 
their special protector. | 

The Nagas, in return, protected the Buddha on several 
occasions. Once a Naga king protected the Buddha from a 
heavy storm and rains by spreading his hood above the latter's 
head like an umbrella 272 In the same manner, the later 
Buddhists!*? state that, when Māra, the god of evil, began to 


173 See note 98, 

174 Loc. cit. ; Dīgha., Vol. HM, pp. 207f. ; 257-58 ; Vol. 111, pp, 194f. ; 
Divydvaddna, pp. 126, 182. 

175 Jātaka, Vol. I, pp. 497f. ; Getty, op. cit., p. 155. 

176 Digha., Vol. I, p. 54 ; Sarhyutta., Vol. IH, p. 240; Vol. V, pp. 47, 
63 ; Getty, loc. cir. ; Járaka, Vol. II, p. 13; Vol. III, p. 103, 

177  Maháàávarisa and Mahdbodhivamsa (Malalasekera, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 
1355); Getty, Joc. cit. The Garudas were virtuous (Jātaka, Vol. VI, 
pp. 178, 184, 261f.). 

178 According to Grūnwedel, WVajrapāņi is identical with Sakra or 
Indra, the Indian god of rains. He is “both the ferocious emanation of 
Vajradhara and the spiritual reflex, the Dhyani-Bodhisattva, of Aksobhya' ; 
but Alice Getty is of the opinion that he is mentioned as a minor deity in the 


early Buddhist legends (Getty, op. cit., p. 48). . Buddhaghosa (Malalasekera, 

op. cit., Vol. IT, p. 808) identifies Vajirapāņi with Sakka. There is no doubt 

that Sakka of the carly Buddhist mythology is inferior to the Buddha : but 

he may not bc regarded as a minor dcity because, as the king of the 

Tavatimsa-gods (see above), he holds an important position in the Devaloka. 
179 Manual of Buddhism, p. 182. 


180 Getty, op. cit., intro., p. xx. 
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disturb the Buddha's meditation, Mucilinda (Pali Mucalinda), 
4 serpent king, wound his coils about him and spread his hoad 
over his head for protecting him from the attack of Madra.'*! 
Besides, the Nāgas miraculously multiplied and enlarged their 
heads and shielded the Buddha from the rays of the sun. 
This reminds us of Visņu of the Hindu mythology.*** 

Worship of the Nāgas is found in both Hinayüna and 
Mahayana. According to the Pali texts,'** the Nāgas are 
offered sacrifices of milk, rice, fish, meal and strong drinks. 
As mentioned above,'** they are the deities of rain-clouds and 
protect the devotees from lightning and bring or stop rains.*** 

Gandhabbas. The Gandhabbas are regarded as semi-divine 
beings in both Hinayána and Mahāyāna.!**a Of the Gandhab- 
bas, Pancasikha was celebrated in the Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts.'*^ The Dighanikdya Commentary*'*? states 
that Paūcasikha was a favourite of the Devas and of the 
Buddha. When Sakka visited the Buddha, he sent Paficasikha 
in advance for obtaining permission for an interview.*** The 
Devas loved him and wished to resemble him. Brahma Sanan- 
Kumara assumed the form of Paūcasikha at the assembly of 
the gods of Tàvatimsa.***? 

Paūcasikha is regarded as an office (like Sakka) in both 
Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts,! " because he is subject to 
~ 181 Ibid., p. 154 ; cf. Lalita., p. 379; Mahavastu, Vol. III, p. 300. 

182 Getty, op. cit., loc. cit. [Probably the Anantašāyin form of Visnu is 
meant; but the conceptions are not the samc,—Ed.| 

183 Jüraka, Vol. I, pp. 497f. [For ‘meal’, probably “meat” is intended. 
—Ed. 

ie Sec notes 29 and 30. 

185 Getty, op. cil.. p. 155. 

185a Digha., Vol. II, p. 212; Mahkdvyurparti, 3219. 

186 Digha. Comm., Vol. III, p. 699; Mahäāvastu, Vol, III, pp. 197, 215; 
Avadana., Vol. I, pp. 95, 113 ; Samādhirāja., pp. 19, 37 ; Ārya-Maājušrī., 
46.1. 

{87 Vol. III, p. 699. 

188 Digha., Vol. II, pp. 263ff. 

189 Digha. Comm., Vol. II, p. 640. 

190 Jātaka, Vol. IV, p. 69 ; Mahāvastu, Vol. Il, p. 49. 
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death and any one who earns requisite merit on earth is reborn 
among the Gandhabbas as Paficasikha. 

Devāsurasatgrāma and the Asuras. Both Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts state that there was a continuous struggle 
between the Devas and the Asuras.*®! As in the early texts, 
later Buddhist literature”? places Rāhu and Vemacitri or 
Vaimacitra (Pali Vepacitti) in the list of Asura kings. 

Some of the celestial Bodhisattvas, malē and female (e.g. 
Marici), created in later Buddhist mythology, were fiendish in 
nature./,?? With the introduction of Kalacakrayana, we hear of 
many demons who, according to Waddell,*** “were monstrous 
*king-devils" of the most hideous Saivite type, with their equally 
repulsive spouses". They were worshipped when a man was 
attacked by minor demons. This reminds us of Yakkha 
worship of the early Buddhists.1°*° The JDighanikaya'?* says 
that Karatiya, one of the greater Yakkhas, was invoked by 
the followers of the Buddha when they were assailed by the 
evil spirits.1 97 

Yakkhas. Both the early and later systems of Buddhism 
say that the Yakkhas, who are non-human beings, possess 
different characteristics. Generally speaking, they arc semi- 
divine beings*** having super-normal powers by which they 

191 For details about Devásurasangüma, sce Sarhyutta., Vol. I, PP. 
2164. ; Mahdvastu, Vol. I, p. 30 ; Getty, op. cit., p. xxii, note I. 

192 Sarhyutta., Vol. I, p. 222 ; Vol. IV, pp. 201ff.; Jātaka, Vol. L, p. 205; 
Malalasckera, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 924; Mahāvastu, Vol.:III, pp. 138, 254 S 
Lalita., p. 241 ; Divyāvadāna, pp. 126, 182 ; Saddharma., p. 5 , Gandavyaha, 
p. 250; Avadāna., Vol. I, p 108; Ārya-Mafijušrī., 655.11 ; 663.21. 

193 Waddell, in Ency. Rel. Eth., Vol. IV, pp. 571-72; Getty, op.cit., p. 134, 

194 Ency. Rel. Eth., loc. cit. 

195  Vimána. Comm., pp. 224, 333. 

196 Vol. III, pp. 204f. 

197 Several direct references to sacrificial offerings to the Yakkha 
demons are mentioned in the Játakas (Vol, II, p. 149; Vol. HII, p. 146). 
The Suvarnaprabhadsa, (ed. Vaidya, intro., p. 11, saysthat the Yaksas and 
demons protect the listeners of the Sūrra. 

198 Sarhyutta., Vol. I, p. 205; Amitdyurdhydna., Pt. IV; SBE, Vol. 
XLIX, p. 201. Northern Buddhism also speaks of the worship of the Yaksini 
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can influence men and become partly helpful or harmful 
to them. Even though some of the Yakkhas do not believe 
in the Buddha and his teachings! ^" and molest the followers 
of the Buddha in their woodland haunts,2°° the Mahdsamaya 
Sutta (Dighanikdya),*°' Lalitavistara, Saddharmapuņdarīka,?** 
Karandavyüha??* Suvarņaprabhāsa Siitra,*°* etc., mention the 
Yakkhas' devotion to the Buddha. The said works also state 
that the gods of the Devalokas and Brahmalokas, as well as 
the Nagas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, Garudas, Asuras, etc., have 
devotion to the Buddha. 

Māra. The conception of Māra's attack onthe Buddha 
as found in the Pali works is borrowed by the later 
Buddhists.7°* In support of this, later works like the 
Lalitavistara, Buddhacarita and Mahāvastu mention elaborately 
the same conflict of Mara with the Buddha as hinted at in the 
Padhāna Sutta of the Suttanipāta. 

Māra is generally regarded as the personification of evil 
spirit trying to prevent Sakyasimha from becoming the Buddha. 
He tries to turn him from the path of emancipation by threats 
and temptation. 

Mara is often styled Namuci in both the early and later 


as a giver of children (Getty, op. cit., p. 75). According to the Makāvastu, 
Vol. I, p. 30, three classes of Yaksas—i!) Karotapāņi, (2) Maladhara and 
(3) Sadāmatta supported the Devas in their fight with the Asuras because of 
which they were regarded as Devas. This conception is also found in Maha- 
vāna Buddhism as the Mahāvyutpatti, 3150-52, includes the above classes of 
Yaksas i , the list of Devarás. Though the Mālādhara and Sadāmattā classes 
are not mentioned in the Pali texts, the Digha. (see above, note 197) mentions 
Karatiya as a protector of the followers of the Buddha. 

199 Digha., Vol. III, pp. 194f. 

200 Uddna, PTS, IV. 4. 

201 Vol. II, p. 256; also above, notes 29 and 30. 

202 Chap. I. 

203 Mahāyānasūtrasangraha, Pt. I, pp. 258, 265, 269, 277, etc. 

204 Suvarnaprabhása., intro., p. 11. 

205 Ling, op. cít., p. 48; Getty, op. cit., pp. xx and 9. 
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Buddhist mythology.*^* The Pali texts??? mention five Māras 
—Khanda-Māra (Skanda-Māra), Kilesa-Māra (Kleša-Māra), 
Abhisankhára-Màra, Maccu-Māra (Mrtyu-Māra) and Deva- 
putta-Mārā. The Sanskrit Buddhist texts*"”* refer to the said 
Maras excepting Abhisankhāra. 

Devaputta-M4ra*°” holds the position of the head of the 
Kāmāvacara-world. He is described as a being of great 
power, with a strong bent for mischief, especially directed 
against holy men. The Buddhacarita*'® refers almost to the 
same conception and speaks of Māra as Kāmadeva, the god of 
desire. He strives to tempt the Buddha by the attractions of 
his three daughters, namely, Tanha, Arati and Raga. Māra 
and his army take different fearsome shapes and carry dreadful 


weapons to attack the Buddha. But their attempts are all 
in vain.?*! 


————— P — ee 
+06 Ling, op. cit., p. 56 ; Mahāvastu, Vol. I, p. 264: Vol. IT, pp. 238, 

413; Vol. HI, pp. 254, 381; Lalita., pp. 261,302,311,328,357: Divyā- 

vadāna, p. 393; Dašabhūmika., pp. 28, 90 ; Arya-Mafijugri.. p. 171; 

Samādhirāja., p. 19 ; Rāsrrapāla., p. 58. 

207 E.g. Visuddhi., p. 211 ; Malalasekera, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 611, 613. 

208 E.g., Mahávastu, Vol. III, pp. 2814. ; also see Sarnyutta., Vol, I, 

pp. 103f., 273 ; Saddharma., p. 290. 

209 Anguttara., Vol. II, p. 17 ; also Lalita. 

210 Sce Chap. XIII ; Sarhyutta., Vol. I, pp. 124f. ; Mahdávastu., loc. cit; 

Dharmmapadatthakarkā, Vol. UI, pp. 195f. 

211 Loe. cit. | 
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Fig. 1. King Narasimha I worshipping Siva-lihga, Jagannātha 


and Mahisasuramardini. Konarak Museum. 
Copyright—Archaeological Survey of India, 





PLATE II 





Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3. 
N. B 


Purusottama-Jagannātha. Enlarged from Fig. 1. 
Sculptured Panel on the Wall of the Platform, 
Konarak Temple. Courtesy—Sri B. N. Biswas, 


Calcutta. 
Photograph of the sculpture in the National Museum 


was not available for illustration. 
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Kattikā festival 52-53 
Katyayani (Durga) 105 
Kātyāyana Srautasütra 89 
Kaumudi festival 54 

Kausitaki Brahmana 47-48 
Kāvyādarša 18 

Keith 19n, 46n, 59n, 129n, 151n 
Kern 131n, 135, 141n, 151n 
Kevadha Sutta 23 

Khadgadhārī 111 

Khadiraka 136 

Khanda-Māra (Skanda-Māra) 157 
Khāravela 48n, 50n 
Khārodaka (Vaitaraņī) 150 
Khed Brahmā temple 8 
Khotan 38 

Khuddakanikāva 25 and n 
Khuramdrga 150 

Kilesa- Māra (Kleša-Māra) 157 
Kinnara 99, 130, 153, 156 
Kinnaresa 79 

Kirfel, W. 136n 

Kirtivarman 107n 

Kisanpur (Cuttack District) 107 
Kobo-daishi 34 

Konarak 101-03, 105, 108 
Korca 37 

Kosalan Khāri 151n 

Krodha 98 
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Kryņa-Vāsudeva 70, 80, 103, 104n, Law, B. C. 152n 


105 and n, 106n, 131n Lefmann 135n 
Krttivāsas 105 Legge, James 90n 
Krtyamahürnava 114 Levi 148a ñ 
Krtyaratnákara 114 Liùga Purāņa 95 and n, 97 
Krtyatattvárnava 114 Lingarája temple 105, 108 
Ksatra (Ksatriya) 12 Ling, T. O. 130, 156n, 157n 
Ksatriya 11-12, 65, 120 Locanā 124 
Ksīrabhāvāni 113 Lokantarika 135, 151, 152n 
Ksirasvamin 79 Lokapala 8, 73 and n, 74, 75 and n, 
Kubera 8, 72-73, 74 and n, 75-76, 77 , 76,77 and n, 78-80 
and n, 78-80 Lokayata 62 
Kuberanaga 84n Maccu-Mara (Mrtyu- Māra) 157 
Kukkula 150 Macdonell 14,-15n, 17n, 18n, 19n, 
Kulürnava 120 20n, 46n, 147n 
Kulešvārī 120 Macnicol, N. 110n 
Kumāradevī 83, 88, 90 Madana Upādhyāya 117 
Kumāragupta I 83-90 | Madhava 107 
Kumāra (Kārttikeya) 88, 145. Mādhavācārya 114 
Kumāravisņu 1 77 Mādhavānanda temple 107-08 
Kumiarila 58 Madhia (Panna) 99 
Kumbhaņda (Kusmāņda) 72, 153 Mādhyamika 61 ; safra 61n 
Kumuda 151n Madras 113 
Kuņapa 150 Mahābhārata 48-49, 52n, 54n, 65-69, 
Kundalini 118 71, 73n, 74-75, 77-78 
Kürma Purāņa 65n, 69, 78 Mahābhāsya 80 
Kurudhamma Jātaka 52n Mahābodhivarhsa 153n 
Kusa 146n Mahābrahmā 148 and a 
Kusmāņģa 72 . Mahācīnatārā 125 
Kusumapura (Pataliputra) 55 Mahajanaka 146n 
Kuvera 143 and n, 145-46 Mahākappa (great cycle) 139 
Lahiri, A. N. 3, 3 Mahdkarmavibhaniga 148n ; 'opadesa 
Lahiri, Sm, B. 1, 3-4, 91 148n 
Lakkhi 131, 132n, 148 Mahāmahešvara 142 
Laksmī 9, 84-85, 87, 89, 91-93, 110-11, Mahā-Maudgalyāvana 35 
113, 148 Mahāmāyūrī 29 
Laksmidhara 120 Mahámeru 136, 137n 
Laksmīnātha Gosāin 117 Mahānāradakassapa Jātaka 56 
Laksmīšvarasirīīha 118 Mahāniddesa 137n 
Lalitā 113 Mahdniraya 151 
Lalitavistara 8, 25, 73n, 74, 134 and n, Mahdnirvdna Tantra 115, 116 and n 
142, 144, 156 Mahdpadana Sutta 24 


Lajukika Jātaka 51n Mahāpadma 151 
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Mahāpainirbbāna Sutta 50n Maitra, Sm. J. 1, 5, 94 
Mahāpratisarā 29 Maity, S. K. 82 and n 
Mahapurisalakkhanàá 133 Majjhimanikáya 130, 151 
Mahapurusa™l 34 Majumdar, R, C. 13n 
Maharaja (Guardian of Quarter) 72, Majumdar, R. P. I, 7-8, 81 and n 
73n, 74, 78-80 Makara 100 ; *vāhinī Ganea 83 
Mahārājika 79 Maladhara 156n 
Maha raksāļmantrānusāriņī 29 Malalasekera 72, !31n, 145n, 147n. 
Mahāraurava 149 and n 148n, 153n, 155n, 157n 
Mahāroruva ( Mahāraurava) 149 Māmakā 124 
Mahaàsahasrapramardini 29 š Manasa 125 
Mahāsamāja Sitra 144 Mānava Sdman 20 
Mahāsamaya Satra (Sutta) 130, 144, Mandara 76n 
4 156 Manda (Rajshahi District) 99-100 
Mahāsanghika 122, 123 and n Madgalā 113 
Mahāšitavatī 29 Maņibhadra 73-74 
Mahdvagga 24n, 43, 50, 5In Maņipadmā 128 
Mahā-Vairocana 38n Manoratha 107n 
= Mahavalühaka 144 Mantrayāna 28, 123 
Mahāvarūsa 153n Manu 20, 66 and n, 68n, 71, 115-16 


Mahdvastu 25, 35, 73n, 74, 133n, 135n" Manusmrti 7, 65, 68, 77, 79 
136n, 137 and n, 138n, 139n, 140n, Manusyadharman 79 
142n, 143n, l44n, 147n, 148n, Māra 129, 152-54, 156-57 
149-50, 152n, 154, 155p, 156 and  Máragivava Sdman 19 
n, 157n Marici 155 
Mahāvyutpatti 135p, 1370, 138n,  Maürkandeya Purana 65n 
140n, 142 and n, 143n, 144n, 145, Mārtaņģa 5, 96n, 97n, 100; Bhairava 
147n, 149 and n, 150n,151n, 152n, 5, 94-95, 96 and n, 97 and n, 98-100 
154n, 156n Marut (Vāyu) 77 and n, 80 
Mahāyāna 25-28, 37, 62, 117, 122-23, Mathurā 90 
126-27, 131-32, 134-35, 137, 141- Mūātiposaka Jaraka 
43, 144 and n, 146, 147 and n, 148- Matsyanagāra 49 
49, 151-52, 154, 156n;sūtra 129, Matsya Purana 66-67, 69, 94-95 
144n; sūtra samgraha 127n, 135n, Maukhari dynasty 91, 105 


136n, 142n, 156n Maya (Buddha's mother) 132, 134 
Mahendra (Indra) 74n, 75, 76n McGovern 135n, 136n 
Mahešvara (Siva) 94, 127, 146 Meghavarņa 90 
Maihar copper plate 106n Meru 136 
Mahiddi 144n Micchā ājīva 23 
Mahīšāsaka 123n Mihirakula 98n 
Mahisāsura 103 ; *mardini 101, 108 Mihiralaskmī 5, 98 
Mahiyava Saman 17 Mihira (Sūrya) 5, 98 


Maihar inscription 107n Mihirešvara 5, 98 and n 
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Milhaküpa 150 Narayana 70, 110, 127, 135, 145-46, 
Milindapaūha 132 147 andn 
Mirzapur (U. P.) 55 Náráyaniya Tantra 96 and n 
Mishra, B. P. 1, 3-5, 7, 14 Nasik prašasti 48n 

Neil 135n 


Mišrakāvana 142n 

Misra, Umeša 119n 

Missakāvana 142n 

Mithila 66, 108n, 113 and n, 114, 
117-18 

Mitra 135n 

Mitra, Debala 104 

Mitra, R. L. 96n 

Mitra S. K. 3, 5 

Moggallāna 24 

Mucilinda (Mucalinda) 154 

Mudrārāksasa 54-55 


Nemindhara (Nimindhara), 136 
Nepal 29, 113, 132n 
INettabhanja II 105n 

New Delhi 102 

Neyali 107 

Nihongi 36n, 37 

Nimindhara 136 
Nimmdangarati-world 140, 143 
Nirarbuda 151 and n 
Nirmāņarāti 140 

Nirmand (Kangra District) 98 


Mukae-bi 33 Nirrta 80 ? 
Mukunda 53 Nirrti (Nairrta) 77n 
Mūlasarvāstivādavinaya 137n Nirvāņa 128 

Nobel 135n 


Mūller 140n 

Mumtaz 83 Nyāyabhāsya 57n 

Mundaka Upanisad 68n Nyáya- Vaisesika 58, 62, 64 
Murray, Flower 18n O-Bon festival 32 

Nadi (Vetaraņī) 150 Odra country 106n, 107 
Nāganikā 73 Okuri-bi 33 and n, 34 


Nagari plates 107 Omgodu 77 
Nāgārjlna 63, 80 Can DA; 104, 105p, 106-07, 109, 
E 7. ,91 Pacceka-Brahmā 149n 
usa 75 Paccekabuddha-yāna 122 
Nairrta 77 and n, 143n Pans 151 
Nanaghat inscription 8, 73-74, 76 cf : 
: oa Padma Purāņa 107n 
Ndnanda Saman 18 
Paduma 15in 
Nanda 24 : 
Paithan 91 
Nandanavana 142n Pai 
Nandin 88 A y mnis 150 
tidipana > 
Nanigujthka Jātaka 145n ve ^ 
dn Pancala 50 
Nanjio 35n, 37n, 38 and n, 135n 
i Paficaraksd 29 
Narasimha I 101, 103-05 iki | 
Narasimbagupta 87.88 tancat EnS, 
Paficatantra 54n 


Narasirhha (Visņu) 107 
= JPancavimis$a Brahmana 7, 14 and n, 
Naravāhana 79 . 15-16, 18-19, 21 


E 
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Pandara 124 

Pāņdava 49 
Pāņdukambalašilā 147n 
Pani 15 

Panigrahi, K. C. 108n 
Panini 78-80 

Panna (Bundelkhand) 99 
Parab, K. P. 53n, 54n 
Pārājikā 23 

Paramita 123 
Páramitáyáüna 123 


Paranimmitavasavatti-world 140, 143 


Paranirmitivasavarti 140 
Parásarasmrti 69 

Páraskara 47 ; Grhyasütra 47 
Parittā 25 

Pārusyāka 142n 

Pasupati 19, 46-49 
Pātālešvara (Siva) temple 103 
Pātaliputra 55 

Patanjali 80 
Páatanjala-dar$ana 114 
Patāpana (Pratāpana) 149 
Paļhavī 145 

Pātika Sutta 24 

Pātimokkha Sutta 42 
Paulastya 79 

Paurnamasa 4 

Paurumudga Sdman 16 
Pavāraņā 1, 4, 13-32, 39, 43-44, 50 
Petavatthu 36, 139, 152n 
Phārusaka |42n 

Pikira 77 

Piñgala (Kubera) 76 

Pingala (Surya's attendant) 99-100 
Pisaca 152 

Pischel 46 

Pitr 74-75 

Pitrmedha 7 

Pitrpati (Yama) 77 

Poona 84n 

Poussin, La Vallee 152 
Prabhavati 84n 4 


—" — 4 y à ! s YI” ü 
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Prabodhacandrodaya 62n, 107m 
Prajāpati 7, 14, 17-18, 24-21, 144 
Prajhaparmita 124 
Prajitdpdramitadhrdaya Sūtra 28 
Prajīāpāramitā Sitra 26, 28 
Pratyeka-Brahma 148n 
Pratyusas 100 
Pravāraņa 35-36, 38 
Prayāga 113 
Prthvi 100, 145-46 
Pubbavideha 137 and n 
Pūjāratnākara 114 
Pulastya 76 
Pundarika 151n ` 
Punjab 98 
Punyajanešvara 79 
Puppharatta Jdtaka 53n 
Puri 103, 105n, 106 and n, 107, 109n 
Pūrņamāsī 113 
Purusottama 105n, 106 and n, 107n ; 
Jagannātha 101, 103, 104 and n, 
105, 106 and n, 107, 109n 
Püsan 13 and n 
Pusyamitra clan 84 
Pusyamitra Suñga 89 
Radhakrishnan, S. 57, 110n, Ilin 
Ragā 157 
Righavabhatta 96 
Raghunandana Bhattacarya 106n, 
113-14 
Raghuvamia 77-78 
Rahasyu 19 
Rahder 135n 
Rahu 129, 155 
Rájagaha, Rājagrha 50, 52 
Rajaguru, S. N. 108n ` 
Rājarāja 79 
Rājarāja I (E. Cálukya king) 107n 
Rajasthan 113 | 
Rajshahi District 99 
Rakkhāsa 152 
ikšā-mantra 25 
< 1 102 


* 
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Ramachandran, T. N. 109n 

KRāmānuja 57n, 110-11 

Ramayana 6, 75, 77 

Kāmešvarasiriha 117-18 

Rameswaram 103 

Rao, T. A. Gopinatha 98n 

Rásrrapálapariprcchá 135n 

Karana Sutta 25 

Ratnagrha 90 

Ratnikara 113 

Ratnasambhava 38n, 124 

Raurava 149 and n 

Ravana 77 

Ravi (Surya) 94, 97 and n 

Raychaudhuri, H. C. 69, 110n 

rddhi 23 

Regamy 135n 

Rgveda 5, 7-8, 10-13, 15-16, 18-20, 
22, 46, 106n, 135n 

Rhys Davids 50n, 135n 

Roruva (Raurava) 149 and n 

Roth 46 

Rudra 19 and n, 47, 53, 95 

Rudra-Siva 5 

Rudraydmala 114 

Ruru 98 

Kuru 149n 

Sabara rite 117 

Sadāmatta 156n 

Saddha 147a 

Saddharma-Larikāvatāra Satra 146 

Saddhasmapundarika Sūtra 26-27, 66, 
126-27, 130 and n, 133, 146, 156 

Sādhanamālā 29 

Sahakapati 148n 

Sahāmpāti (Sahampati) 148 

Sahāpati 148n 

Saha, Sm, K. 1, 4, 39 

Sahasrāksa (Indra) 78 

Šaiva marriage 115 

Sākamasra Sāman 17 

Sakka, Sakra 73-75, 143-44, 146 and 
n, 147n, 153n, 154 
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Šakti 117-18, 20 

Sakti-devata (Mother goddess) 113 

Šaktinātha 117 

Sakti-pitha 113 

Sakvarī Sāman 18 

Sákya 156 

Sákyamuni 37, 38n 

Šālagrāma (Visņu) 120 

Salavrkas 19 

Sālmalivana 150 

Samādhirāja Sūtra 26 

Samantāgandha (Vāyu) 146 

Sāmavēda 7, 21 

Samba Purāņa 95 

Sambula 146n 

Sarighāta 149 

samhara 98 

Sarhkat4 113 

Samudragupta 78, 83-84, 86-90 

Samudrasena 98 

Samvartta Saman 18 

Samvatsarapradipa 114 

Samyutianikdya 129, 144, 147, 151 

Sanātkumāra (Sanaükumára) 148 

Sanchi 90 

Sanjiva (hell) 149 

Sanjiva Jātaka 52 

Sankalia 5 

Sankara 58n, 63 

Šankara (Šiva) 47, 77n 

Šankarācārya 114, 120 

Sānkhya 59-60; Kārikā 60n ; Sūra 
60n 

Sánkhyáyana 47; Grhyasütra 47 

Sannydsa (āšrama) 82, 85n 

Santusita (Santosita) 143 

Sāntideva 62 

Sapha Saman 14 

Sāradātilaka Tantra 95, 96n 

Saramā 15 

Sarasvati 113, 127 

Sarkar, K. C. 99-100 

Sarvadar*anasarigraha 62n 
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Sarvasiddhāntasārasarīgraha 62n 

Sarvāstivāda 123n, 134n 

Šašānka 3, 91, 92 and n, 93 

Sastri, Ganapati 135n 

Šātakarņi (Gautamīputra) 48n 

Satakratu (Indra) 74 

Satapatha Brdhmana 15 and n, 16-17, 
19-21, 67n, 68 

Satasāhasrikāprajūāpāramitā 132 

Šātavāhana dynasty 3, 73, 9] and n 

Saubhara Süman 14 

 Saumirra Saman 19 

Saundaryalahari 120 

Sauparna Saman 15 

Sauradharma 95 

Saura Puràna 98 

Sāvaka-yāna 122 

Savitr 15 

Savitri 113 | 

Sāyaņa 12 and n, 106n © 

Senart 133n, 135n 

Segaki-ho 38n 

Sengupta, Sm. S. 1-2, 4, 6, 8, 22, 31 

Shāh Jahān 83 

Sharma, R. S. 65n, 69 

Shastri, G. D. 81 

Šikhareš$vara (Siva) temple 105 

Siksānanda 38 

Siksāsamuccaya 136n, 138n, 144n 

Sīlavanāga Jataka 51n 

Simhacalam 105 

Sineru (Sumeru) 136-37, 139, 142 

Singh, S. P. 1 


Sinha 73n 
Sircar, D. C. 1-6, 8-9, 52n, 674, 68n, 


72, 73n, 77n, 78n, 79n, 82n, 85n, 
91, 93n, 97-98, 109n, 132n 

Siri 147n, 148 

Šītalā 113 

Siva 5, 47, 55, 88 ‘and n, 92, 94-95, 
97 and n, 98 and n, 100, 103, 105- 
08, 116 and n, 117, 120, 142, 
145-46 
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Sivacandra 118 

Sivadatta 93n 

Šiva-linga 98, 101-04, 108-09 

Sivarátri 120 

Siva-Sürya 109 

Skanda 53, 145 

Skandagupta 84-85, 87-89 

Skanda Purana 95, 103, 107n 

Skandavarman II (Pallava) 77 

Slokavārttika 59 and n 

Smith, V, A. 82, 83n, 92 

Smrtisagara 114 

Šobhanešvara—inscription 108 ; 
temple 107 

Sogandhika 151n 

Soma 13, 18n, 20, 74-78, 144n, 145-46 

Somadeva 54 

Somanatha temple 107 

Soma Sdman 20 

Sorinshu 34n 

Speyer 140n 

Šrāvastī 24, 35, 55 

Srayantiya Saman 17 

Sri 111, 147n, 148 

Srida 79 

Sridatta 113 

Sridháraparáta 105n 

Srī-Kālacakra 125 

Srinivasachari, P. N. 110n 

Srinivasachar, 5. 110n 

Srivaispavism 110-11 

Srivastava, B. N. 92n 

Sthāņvīšvara 91 

Subhadrā 103 

Subhakigha 139 

Subrahmā 149 

Sudassana 136 

Suddhāšuddhīva Saman 19 

Suddhāvāsa heaven 146 

Sudhābhojana Jdtaka 147n 

Südra 65, 69-71, 114, 120 

Suhma country 55 

Suiko 36 
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SujAdna Saman 15 

Sukhāvatī heaven 128, 133 and n 

Sukhāvatīvyūka 128, 133 

Sumeru 136 

Sumitra 19 

Sunimmita (Sunirmita) 143 

Suriya 129, 145 

Sūrya 5-6, 73-74, 77, 94-95, 97-99, 
108, 145-46 ; Nārāyaņa 94, 108 

Susīma-devaputta 143n 

Susīma Jātaka 51 

Susna 17 

Suttanipāta 66, 151,156 

Suvarnaprabhdsa Sitra 156 

Suvarņarētas 95 

Suyāma 143 

Suzuki 137n, 142n, 144n 

Svalpāksarī Prajiāpāramitā 28 

Svarbhānu 15, 20 

Tai-tsung 37 

Taittirīva—Āraņyaka 68, 78 ; Brāh- 
mana 69 % Samhitd 68n, 89n 

Takakusu 36n 

Tamluk, Tāmraālipta 55 

Tangi 107 

Tanha 157 

Tantradhārī 117 

Tantranātha 117 

Tantrarája Tantra 119n 

Tantrayāna 28 

Tapana 149 

Tara 27, 113n, 119, 125 

Tárácarapa 117 

Tarkalankar 57n 

Tarkarahasyadīpikā 60 

Tathāgata 124, 129, 133 

Tattvārthādhigama Sūtra 60n 

Tattvasarhgraha 62n 

Távatirisa-heaven 130, 132, 140, 142 
and n, 143, 147, 153n, 154 

Tengalai (Southern School) 111 

Ter 91 

Thakur, U. 108n, 112 
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Thaplyal, K. K. 93n 
Tibet 29 

Tiracchānavijjā 23 
Tirhut 113 
Tisya (Tissa) 148 
Tripurabhairavī 113 
Tripurusa 5 
Triratna 25 
Tryambaka (Šiva) 55 
Tryambakasakha 79 

Tusita heaven 132, 134, 140 
Tvastr 18; Saman 18 
Ugratara 113 

Ujjayini 93a 

Uma 94 

Umāpati (Šiva) 94 

Umeša Mišra 120n 
Unmatta-Bhairava 98 
Upasampada 39-42 
Upavasatha 36 

Uposatha 4, 31, 39, 41, 42n 
Uppala 151n 

Urabun-e 34 

Urabon 34n ; festival 36 
Urabon-no-mātsuri 34 
Uruvupalli 77 

Usas 100 

Utkala, Utkaladesa 107n, 113 
Utpala 151 

Uttarakuru 137 and n 
Uttarapīthikā 55n 
Vácaspati-misra 114 
Vadagalai (Northern School) 111 
Vahni (Agni) 77, 80; Purana 77n 
Vaibhāsika 60, 62 

Vaidya, P. L, 55n, 127n, 134n, 136n, 

142n, 143n, 155n 

Vaikhanasa 19 

Vaikhünasa Saman 19 
Vaimacitra (Vepacitti) 155 
Vairocana 124 

Vaišravaņa (Kubcra) 72, 76n, 79, 143, 

146 
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Vaišya 65, 120 

Vaitarani 150 

Vaivasvata (Yama) 74 

Vājasaneyi-sarhhitā 19n 

Vajracchediká Prajūāpāramitā 133n 

Vajradhara 124, 153 

Vajradhara (Indra) 75 

Vajradhatvisvari 124 

Vajrapāņi 153 and n 

Vajrasattva 124 

Vajrasattvātmikā 124 

Vajravārāhī 124 

Vajrayāna 28, 122, 23 and n, 124-25 

Vajrayogini 125 

Vānaprastha (āšrama) 82, 85 and n, 
86 

Varaha-Narasimha temple 105 

Vārāņasī 14n 

Vāraņāvata 48, 50 

Vardhamāna 117 

Varnņodhāra Tantra 118 

Vārša Saman 20 

Varsavaldhaka 144n 

Varuņa 8, 13 and n, 73 and n, 74 and 
n, 75, 76 and n, 77-78, 80, 127, 
143n, 144 and n, 146; praghāšas 
43 

Vasantotsava 54 

Vāsava (Indra) 8, 73-74, 146n 

Vasistha 68n, 119 

vassavalāhaka 144 

Vassūvāsa 1, 4, 31, 36, 39, 42, 44 

Vassupanāyikā 43 

Vasubandhu 60 

Vāsudeva 70 

Vāsuki 54 

Vasumati 146 

Vátavaláhaka 144 

Vātsyāyana 57n, 81 andn 

Vāyu 13 and n, 77, 143n, 145-46 

Vāyu-Purāņa 65n 

Vedānta 57 | 

Vedāntavāgīša 60n 
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Vemacitri 155 

Venhu (Visnu) 145 

Vepacitti 129, 155 

Verma, O. P. 1-3, 6, 8 

Vessavana (Vaisravapa-Kubera) 72, 
73n, 142 

Vaidyādhāra 100, 113 ; pijaka 28 

Vidyāpati 113 

Vijavā-dašamī 118 

Vimalā 113 

Vinataka 136 

Vināyaka (Ganesa) 54 

Vinaya Pitaka 24n 

Vindhya hills 113 

Vindhyavāsinī 55, 113 

Vinka Sáman 19 

Virājanagara 49-50 

Viratha (son of Kašyapa) 76, 78 

Virūdhaka, Virūļhaka 72-74, 142 

Virüpakkha, Virūpāksa 72-74, 142 

Visnudharma 1060, 107n 

Visnu Dharmasütra 67-68 and n 

Visnadharmottara Purana 66, 73 

Visņugupta 87-88 

Visnu Purana 70, 105n 

Visņu (Smrtikára) 68n 

Visņu (Vāsudeva) 5-7, 15, 53, 70, 80, 
86-87, 88 and n, 94, 103, 105n, 
107-08, 111, 116, 120, 126, 145-46, 
147n, 154 and n 

Višovišīva Saman 19 

Vissakamma, Vi$vakarman 144 

Visuddhimagga 27, 132, 134n, 138 

Vi$varūpa 15 

Vitteša (Kubera) 77 

Vivasvat 109 

Vizagapatam plates 107n 

Vrndāvana 113 

Vrša Jāna 20 

Vrtra 17-18 

Waddell 155 and n 

Wakan sansai zue 34n 

Waldschmidt, E. 135n, 144n, 147n 





Watters 86n 

Wilson, H. H. 105n 

Winternitz 24n, 25n, 35n, 52n, 72n, 
80n, 90n, 126n, 127n, 128-29,132n, 
133n, 134n, 135m, 144n. 145n, 
146n, 152n 

Wogihara 138n, 143n 

Woodroffe 118n, 119n 

Wu-ti 37 

Yājnavalkya 66 and n; 
68-69 

Fajīāvajīīva Saman 15 

Yakkha 130-31, 152-53, 155 and n, 
156 

Yaksa 72-73, 75, 78-79, 155n, 156n 

Yaksarat 79 


Smrti 65, 


173 


Yaksini 155n 

Yama 8,20, 73, 74 and n, 75, 76 and 
n, 77-78, 80, 143n, 144n, 145-46, 
152 

Yama 140 

Yāma Süman 20 

Yāma-world 143 

Yamesvara temple 107 

Yasodhara 81 

Yasomitra 60 

Yogācāra 41 

Yogamāyā 113 

Yogimbara 132n 

Yogasütra 66 

Yudhisthira 76n 

Yugandhara 136 





ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 77, note 28, line 2. —Read——Nairrta 


v 96, line 5.— 


Read—cited by Rāghavabhātta in his commen- 


tary on the Sāradātilaka Tantra ` 
- 103, line 16.— Read—Caitanya 
+ 116, line 14.— Read—Pranava 
M 124, line 12.— Read—possesses 
a: 127, line 1.— Read—Bodhisattva 
> » line 12.— Read—Bodhisattva 
T. 128, line 20. — Read—Bodhisattva 


